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H E fame of Gratian, before he had ac- 
compliſhed the twentieth year of his 
age, was equal to that of the moſt cele- 

brated princes. His gentle and amiable diſpo- 
ſition endeared him to his private friends, the 
graceful affability of his manners engaged the 
affection of the people: the men of letters, who 
enjoyed the liberality, acknowledged the taſte and 
eloquence, of their ſovereign; his valour and 
dexterity in arms, were equally applauded by the 
Vol. V. B ſoldiers, ; 
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CHAP. foldiers; and the clergy conſidered the humble 
ene , piety of Gratian as the firſt and moſt uſeful of his 


virtues. The victory of Colmar had delivered 
the Weſt from a formidable invaſion; and the 
grateful provinces of the Eaſt aſcribed the merits 


of Theodoſius to the author of his greatneſs, and 


of the public ſafety. Gratian ſurvived thoſe me- 
morable events only four or five years; but he 
ſurvived his reputation; and, before he fell a 
victim to rebellion, he had loſt, in a great mea- 
ſure, the reſpect and confidence of the Roman 
world. 
The remarkable alteration of his character or 

conduR, may not be imputed to the arts of flat- 
tery, which had beſieged the ſon of Valentinian 


from his infancy; nor to the headſtrong paſſions 
which that gentle youth appears to have eſcaped. 


A more attentive view of the life of Gratian, may 
perhaps ſuggeſt the true cauſe of the difappoint- 
ment of the public hopes. His apparent vir- 
tues, inſtead of being the hardy productions of 
experience and adverſity, were the premature and 
artificial fruits of a royal education. The anxious 
tenderneſs of his father was continually employed 
to beſtow on him thoſe advantages, which he 
might perhaps eſteem the more highly, as he 
himſelf had been deprived of them; and the moſt 
ſkilful maſters of every ſcience, and of every art, 
had laboured to form the mind and body of the 


young prince. The knowledge which hey pain- 


- ny 


1 Valentinian was leſs attmtive to the n of his ſon; Gi nee 
he entruſted the education RE ratian to Auſonius, a profeſſed Pagan 
(Mem, 
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fully communicated was diſplayed with oftenta- C AD, 
tion, and celebrated with laviſh praiſe.” His ſofſt! 


and tractable diſpoſition received the fair impreſ- 
ſion of their judicious precepts, and the abſence 
of paſſion might eaſily be miſtaken for the ſtrength 
of reaſon. His preceptors gradually roſe to the 
rank and conſequence of miniſters' of - ſtate *; 
and, as they wiſely diſſembled their ſecret autho- 
rity, he ſeemed to act with firmneſs, with pro- 
priety, and with judgment, on the moſt important 
occaſions of his life and reign. But the influence 
of this elaborate inſtruction did not penetrate be- 
yond the ſurface ; and the ſkilful preceptors, who 
ſo accurately guided the ſteps of their royal pupil, 
could not infuſe into his feeble and indolent cha-- 
racter, the vigorous and independent principle of 


action, which renders the laborious purſuit of 


glory effentially neceſſary to the happineſs, and 
almoſt to the exiſtence, of the hero. As ſoon as 
time and accident had removed thoſe faithful 
counſellors from the throne, the emperor of the 
Weſt inſenſibly deſcended to the level of his na- 
tural genius; abandoned the reins of government 
to the ambitious hands which were ſtretched for- 
wards to graſp them; and amuſed his leiſure 
with the moſt frivolous. gratifications. A public 


ſale of favour and injuſtice was inſtituted, both 


(Mem. de Academic des Inſcriptions, tom: xv. p. 125—138.). 
The poetical fame of Auſonius condemns the taſte of his age. 

2 Auſonius was ſucceflively promoted to the Prætorian præfecture 
of Italy (A. D. 377.), and of Gaul (A. D. 378.); and was at 
length inveſted with the conſulſhip (A. D. 379.) . He expreſſed his 
gratitude in a ſervile and inſipid piece of flattery (Actio Gratiarum, 
v. 699736. ), which has ſurvived more worthy productions. 
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in the court, and in the provinces, by the worth- 


les delegates of his power, whoſe merit it was 


made /acrilege to queſtion *, The conſcience of 
the credulous prince was directed bv ſaints and 
biſhops *; who procured an Imperial edict to 
puniſh, as a capital offence, the violation, the 
neglect, or even the ignorance, of the divine 
law*. Among the various arts which had exer- 
ciſed the youth of Gratian, he had applied himſelf, 
with ſingular inclination and ſucceſs, to manage 
the horſe, to draw the bow, and to dart the jave- 
lin; and theſe qualifications,, which might be 
uſeful to a ſoldier, were proſtituted to the viler 
purpoſes of hunting. Large parks were incloſed 
for the Imperial pleaſures, and plentifully ſtocked 
with every ſpecies of wild beaſts; and Gratian 
neglefted the duties, and even the dignity, of 
his rank, to conſume whole days in the vain diſ- 
play of his dexterity and boldneſs in the chace. 
The pride and wiſh of the Roman emperor to 
excel in an art, in which he might be ſurpaſſed 
by the meaneſt of his ſlaves, reminded the nu- 
merous ſpectators of the examples of Nero and 


3 Diſputare de principali Judicio non oportet, Sacrilegii enim in- 
ſtar eſt dubitare, an is dignus fit, quem elegerit imperator. Codex 
Juſtinian. I. ix. tit. xxix. leg. 3. This convenient law was revived 
and promulgated, after the death of Gratian, by the 5 5 court ke 
Milan. 

4 Ambroſe ma, for his inſtruction, a 3 Doug on 
the faith of the Trinity: and Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, 
tom. v. p. 158. 169.) aſcribes to the nen the merit of Gratian's 
intolerant laws, 

5 Qui divinz legis ſanctitatem neſciendo omittunt, aut negli- 
gendo violant, et offendunt ſacrilegium committunt. Codex Juſti- 
nian. I. ix. tit. xxix. leg. 1. I heodoſius indeed may claim his 
ſhare, in the merit of this _—_ ehenſive law. 
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Commodus: but the chaſte and temperate Gra- C 22 P. 


tian was a ſtranger to their monſtrous vices; and 
his hands were mg: only with the blood of 


animals ©. 


The * ak of Gratias which degraded his Diſcontent 


character in the eyes of mankind, could not have 
diſturbed the ſecurity of his reign, if the army 
had not been provoked to reſent their peculiar * 
injuries. As long as the young emperor was 
guided by the inſtructions of his maſters, he pro- 
feſſed himſelf the friend and pupil of the ſoldiers ; 
many of his hours were ſpent in the familiar con- 
verſation of 'the camp, and the health, the com- 
forts, the rewards, the honours, of his faithful 
troops, appeared to be the object of his attentive 
concern. But, after Gratian more freely indulged 
his prevailing taſte for hunting and ſhooting, he 
naturally connected himſelf with the moſt dex- 
terous miniſters of his favourite amuſement. A 
body of the Alani was received into the military 
and domeſtic ſervice of the palace; and the ad- 
mirable ſkill, which they were accuſtomed to diſ- 
play in the unbounded plains of Scythia, was 
exerciſed, on a more narrow theatre, in the parks 
and incloſures of Gaul. Gratian admired the 


| talents and cuſtoms of theſe favourite guards, to 


whom alone he intruſted the defence of his per- 
fon: and, as if he meant to inſult the public opi- 


6 Ammianus (xxxi. 10.) and the younger victor Nn 
the virtues of Gratian; and accuſe, or rather lament, his degenerate 
taſte. The odious parallel of Commodus is ſaved by ** licet incru- 
entys;” and perhaps Philoſtorgius (I. x. c. 10. and Godefroy, 


p. 412. ) had guarded, with ome. fimilar reſerve, the compariſon of 
Raw. 


n 3 nion, 
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nion, he frequently ſhewed himſelf to the ſoldiers 
and people, with the dreſs and arms, the long bow, 
the ſounding quiver, and the fur garments, of a 
Scythian warrior. The unworthy ſpectacle of a 
Roman prince, who had. renounced the dreſs and 
manners of his country, filled the, minds of the 
legions with grief and indignation . Even the 
Germans, fo ftrong and formidable in the armies 
of the empire, affected to diſdain the ſtrange and 
horrid appearance of the ſavages of the North, 
who, in the ſpace of a few years, had wandere 
from the banks of the Volga to thoſe of the Seine. 
A loud and licentious murmur was echoed through 
the camps and garriſons of the Weſt; and as the 
mild indolence of Gratian neglected to extinguiſh 
the firſt ſymptoms of diſcontent, the want of love 
and reſpect was not ſupplied by the influence of 
fear. But the ſubverſion of an eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment is always 4 work of ſome real, and of 
much apparent, difficulty; and the throne of 
Gratian was protected by the ſanctions of cuſtom, 
law, religion, and the nice balance of the civil 
and military powers, which had been eſtabliſhed 
by the policy of Conſtantine. It is not very im- 
portant to inquire from what cauſes the revolt of 
Britain was produced. Accident is commonly 
the parent of diſorder; the ſeeds of rebellion 
happened to fall on a ſoil which was ſuppoſed to 
be more fruitful than any other in tyrants and 


7 Zoſimus (I. iv. p. 247.) and the younger Victor aſcribe the re- 
yolution to the favour of the Alani, and the diſcontent of the Roman 
troops. Dum exercitum negligeret, et paucos ex Alanis, quos in- 
genti auro ad ſe tranſtulerat, anteferret yeteri ac Romano militi. 


uſurpers; 


proclaimed, by the tumultuary, but unanimous in Britain. 


obſcurity; and if Maximus had obtained any 


Britain; and the father of our antiquities is followed, as uſual, by 


duerunt (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 23.), and the Greek hiſtorian, ſtill 
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uſurpers ; the legions of that ſequeſtered. iſland C MAP; 


had been long | famous for a ſpirit of preſumption 


and arrogance*; and the name of Maximus was Revolt of 
| | Maximus 


voice, both of the ſoldiers and of the provincials. 
The emperor, or the rebel, for his title was not 
yet aſcertained by fortune, was a native of Spain, 
the countryman, the fellow- ſoldier, and the rival 
of Theodoſius, whoſe elevation he had not ſeen 
without ſome emotions of envy and reſentment : 
the events of his life had long fi-ce fixed him in 
Britain; and I ſhould not be unwilling to find ſome 
evidence for the marriage, which he is ſaid to have 
contracted with the daughter of a wealthy lord of 
Caernarvonſhire **. But this provincial rank 
might, juſtly be confidered as a ſtate of exile and 


civil or military office, he was not inveſted with 
the authority either of governor or general. 


à Britannia fertilis provincia tyrannorum, is a memorable expreſ- 
ſion, uſed by Jerom in the Pelagian controverſy, and varioufly tor- 
tured in the diſputes of our national antiquaries. The revolutions 
of the laſt age appeared to juſtify the i image of the ſublime Boſſuet, 
« cette iſle, plus orageuſe que les mers qui Penvironnent.” 

9 Zoſimus ſays of the Britiſh ſoldiers, ro- a eren a 
bad 4 Xa: HU e- 

10 Helena the daughter of Eudda. Her chapel may ſtill be ſeen 
at Caer ſegont, now Caer-narvon (Carte's Hiſt. of England, vol. i. 
p. 168. from Rowland's Mona Antiqua), The prudent reader 
may not perhaps be ſatisfied with ſuch Welſh evidence. 

t Cambden (vol. i. introduct. p. ci.) appoints him governor of 


his blind progeny. Pacatus and Zoſimus had taken ſome pains to 
prevent this error, or fable; and I ſhall protect myſelf by their de- 
eiſive teſtimonies, Regali habitd r ſuum, illi exules orbis in- 


leſs equivocally, avres (Maximus) d dt u εαν e ria r god han 
(i iv. p. 248. ). 
"4 - His 


Flight and 


death of 


Gratian, - 
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His abilities, and even his integrity, are acknow- 


, ledged by the partial writers of the age; and the 


merit muſt indeed have been conſpicuous, that 
could extort ſuch a confeſſion in favour of the 
vanquiſhed enemy of Theodoſius. The diſcon- 
tent of Maximus might incline him to cenſure: the 
conduct of his ſovereign, and to encourage, per- 
haps without any views of ambition, the mur- 


murs of the troops. But in the midſt of the 


tumult, he artfully, or modeſtly, refuſed to aſcend 
the throne; and ſome credit appears to have 


been given to his own poſitive declaration, that 
he was compelled to aecer- the dangerous proſcnt 


of the Imperial purple. 

But there was danger likewiſe in refuſing the 
irpire; ; and from the moment that Maximus had 
violated his allegiance- to his lawful ſoyereign, he 
could not hope to reign, or even to live, if he 
confined his -moderate ambition within the nar- 
row limits of Britain. He boldly and wiſely re- 
ſolved to prevent the deſigns of Gratian; the 
youth of the iſland crowded to his ſtandard, and 
he invaded Gaul with'a fleet and army, which 
were lang afterwards remembered, as the emi- 
gration of a conſiderable part of the Britiſh- na- 
tion. The emperor, in his reer reſidence, 

of 


Ys | . 

n gulf icius Severus, Dialog. ii. 7. Orobus, 1. vii. e. 34. p. 556. 
They both acknowledge (Sulpicius had been his ſubject) his inno- 
cence and merit. It is ſingular enough, that Maximus ſhould be 
leſs favourably treated by en the partial ne of his 
rival, 

13 Archbiſhop Uſher (Antiquitat. Britan. Eccleſ. p. 107, 108.) 
has diligently collected the legends of the iſland, and the continent. 
The whole emigration conſiſted of 30,000 ſoldiers, and 100,009 

| plebeians, 
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- of Paris, was alarmed by their hoftile approach; SUP 
and the darts which he idly waſted on lions and 
bears, might have been employed more honour- 
ably againſt the rebels. But his feeble efforts 
announced his degenerate ſpirit and deſperate 
ſituation; and deprived him of the reſources, 
which he ſtill might have found, in the ſupport 
of his ſubjects and allies. The armies of Gaul, 
inſtead of oppoſing the march of Maximus, re- 
ceived him with joyful and loyal acclamations; 
and the ſhame of the deſertion was transferred 
from the people to the prince. The troops, 
whoſe ſtation more immediately attached them to 
the ſervice of the palace, abandoned the ſtandard 
of Gratian the firſt time that it was diſplayed in 
the neighbourhood of Paris. The emperor of 
the Weſt: fled towards Lyons, with a train of 
only three hundred horſe; and, in the cities 
along the road, where he hoped to find a refuge, 
or at leaſt a paſſage, he was taught, by cruel ex- 
perience, that every gate is ſhut againſt the un- 
fortunate, Yet he might {till have reached, in 
ſafety, the dominions of his brother; and ſoon. 
have returned with the forces of Italy and the 
Eaſt ; if he had not ſuffered himſelf to be fatally 
decei ved by the perfidious governor of the Lyon- 
neſe province, Gratian was amuſed by proteſta - 
tions of doubtful fidelity, and the hopes of a 


plebeians, who ſettled i in Bretagne. Their deſtined brides, St. Ur- 
ſula with 11,000 noble, awd 60,000 plebeian » Virgins, miſtook their 
way; landed at Cologne, and were all molt cruelly murdered by the 
Huns. But the plebeian ſiſters have been defrauded of their equal 
honours ; and, what is ſtill harder, John Trithemius preſumes to 
mention the children of theſe Britiſh virgins, 


ſupport, 


A. D. 323, 
Aug. 25. 
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CHAP: ſupport, which could not be effectual; till the ar- 
rival of Andragathius, the general of the cavalry 


of Maximus, put an end to his ſuſpenſe. That 
reſolute officer executed, without remorſe, the 
orders, or the intentions, of the uſurper. Gra- 
tian, as he roſe from ſupper, was delivered into 
the hands of the aſſaſſin; and his body was denied 
to the pious and preſſing intreaties of his brother 
Valentinian.'*. The death of the emperor was 
followed by that of his powerful general Mello- 
baudes, the king of the Franks; who maintained, 
to the laſt moment of his life, the ambiguous re- 
putation, which is the juſt recompence of obſcure 
and ſubtle: policy . Theſe executions might be 
neceſſary to the odilic ſafety: but the ſucceſsful 
uſurper, whoſe power was acknowledged by all 
the provinces of the Weſt, had the merit, and 
the ſatisfaction, of boaſting, that, except thoſe 
who had periſhed by the chance of war, his tri- 
_ "ious not ſtained by the blood of the Ro- 


mans * 


14 Zoſimus (I. iv. p. 248, 249.) has tranſported the death of Gra- 
tian from Lugdunum in Gaul (Lyons) to Singidunum in Meœſia. 
Some hints may be extracted from the Chronicles; ſome lies may be 
detected in Sozomen (1, vii. c. 13.) and Socrates (I. v. c. 11.). 
Ambroſe is our moſt authentic evidence (tom. i. Enarrat. in Pſalm 


Ixi. p. 967. tom. ii. epiſt. xxiv. p. 888, &c, and de Obitũ Valen- 


tinian. Conſolat. No 28. p. 1182.) 

15 Pacatus (xii. 28.) celebrates his fidelity ; while hin treachery 
is marked in Proſper's Chronicle, as the cauſe of the ruin of Gra- 
tian. Ambroſe, who has occaſion to exculpate himſelf, only con- 
demns the death of Vallio, a faithful ſervant of Gratian (tom. ii. 
epiſt, xxiv. p. 891. edit. Benedict.). 

16 He proteſted, nullum ex adverſariis niſi in acie oecubuiſſe. 
Sulp. Severus in Vit. B. Martin. c. 23. The orator of Theodoſius 
beſtows reluctant, and therefore weighty, praiſe on his clemency. 


Si cui ille, pro ceteris ſceleribus ſuis, minus crudelis fuiſſe videtur 


(Panegyr. Vet. xii. 28.). 
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The events of this revolution had paſſed in 


gence of his defeat and death. During the ſea- 


11 


C HAP. 
XXVII. 
ſuch rapid ſucceſſion, that it would have bee! 


impoſſible for Theodoſius to march to the relief 2 — 
of his benefactor, before he received the intelli- tween 


aximus 


and Theo- 


| l i ; doſius 
ſon of ſincere grief, or oſtentatious mourning, * 


the Eaſtern emperor was interrupted by the ar- 
rival of the principal chamberlain of Maximus: 


383—387. 


4 


and the choice of a venerable old man, for an 


office which was uſually exerciſed by eunuchs, 
announced to the court of Conſtantinople the 
gravity and temperance of the Britiſh uſurper. 
The ambaſſador condeſcended to juſtify,” or ex- 
cuſe, the conduct of his maſter; and to proteſt, 
in ſpecious language, that the murder of Gratian 
had been perpetrated, without his knowledge or 
conſent, by the precipitate zeal of the ſoldiers. 
But he proceeded, in a firm and equal tone, to 
offer Theodoſius the alternative of peace, or war. 
The ſpeech of the ambaſſador concluded with a 
ſpirited declaration, that although Maximus, as 
a Roman, and as the father of his people, would 
chuſe rather to employ his forces in the common 
defence of the republic, he was armed and 


prepared, if his friendſhip ſhould be rejected, 


to diſpute, in a field of battle, the empire of 
the world. An immediate and peremptory 
anſwer was required; but it was extremely 
difficult for Theodoſius to ſatisfy, on this im- 
portant occaſion, either the feelings of his own 
mind, or the expectations of the public. The 
imperious voice of honour and gratitude called 
aloud for revenge. From the liberality of Gra- 

tan, 

43 
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CHAP: tian, he had received the Imperial diadem: his 
XXVII. 
—paatience would encourage the odious ſuſpicion, 
that he was more deeply ſenſible of former in- 
Juries, than of recent obligations; and if he ac- 
cepted the friendſhip, he muſt ſeem to ſhare the 
guilt, of the aſſaſſin. Even the principles of 
juſtice, and the intereſt of ſociety, would receive 
a fatal blow from the impunity of Maximus: and 
the example of ſucceſsful uſurpation would tend 
to diſſolve the artificial fabric of government, 
and once more replunge the empire in the 
crimes and calamities of the preceding age. But, 
as the ſentiments of gratitude and honour ſhould 8 
invariably regulate the conduct of an individual, 
they may be overbalanced in the mind of a ſove- 
reign, by the ſenſe” of ſuperior duties: and the 
maxims both of juſtice and humanity, muſt per- 
mit the efcape of an atrocious criminal, if an 
innocent. people would be involved in the conſe- 
quences of his puniſhment. The aſſaſſin of Gra- 
tian had uſurped, but he actually poſſeſſed, the 
moſt 'warlike / provinces of the empire: the Eaſt 
was exhauſted by the misfortunes, and even by 
the ſucceſs, of the Gothic war; and it was 
ſeriouſly to be apprehended, that, after the vital 
ſtrength of the republic had been waſted in 
a doubtful and deſtructive conteſt, the | feeble 
conqueror would remain an eaſy prey to the Bar- 
barians of the North. Theſe weighty conſidera- 
tions engaged Theodoſius to diſſemble his reſent- 
ment, and to accept the alliance of the tyrant. 
But he ſtipulated, that Maximus ſhould content 
Wiel with the poſſeſſion of the countries be- 


yond 


is 
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yond- the Alps. The brother of Gratian was 
confirmed and ſecured in the ſovereignty of Italy, 
Africa, and the Weſtern Illyricum; and ſome 
honourable conditions were inſerted in the treaty, 
to protect the memory, and the laws, of the de- 
ceaſed emperor 
the age, the images of the three Imperial col- 
leagues were exhibited to the veneration of the 
people: nor ſhould it be lightly ſuppoſed, that, 
in the moment of a ſolemn reconciliation, Theo- 
doſius ky cheriſhed the intention of perfidy 
and revenge 

The Ace of Gratian for the Roman ſol⸗ 
diers, had expoſed him to the fatal effects 
of their reſentment. His profound veneration 
for the Chriſtian clergy was rewarded by the 
applauſe and gratitude of a powerful order, which 


penſing honours, doth on earth and in heaven“. 
The orthodox biſhops bewailed his death, and 
their own irreparable loſs ; but they were ſoon 
comforted by the diſcovery, that Gratian had 
committed the ſceptre of the Eaſt to the hands of 
a prince, whoſe. humble faith, and fervent zeal, 
were ſupported by the ſpirit and abilities of a 
more vigorous character. Among the benefaQtors 


17 Ambroſe mentions the laws of Gratian, quas non > abrogavit 
hoſtis (tom, ii. epiſt. xvii. p. $27. ). 

73 Zoſimus, I. iv. p. 251, 252. We may diſclaim his odious 
ſuſpicions ; but we cannot reject the treaty of peace which the friends 
of Theodoſius have ablolutely forgotten, or ſlightly mentioned. 
iy Their oracle, the archbiſhop of Milan, affigns to his pupil 
Gratian-an high and reſpectable place in heaven Gem. li. de Obit, 
Val. Conſol. p. 1193.) 
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According to the cuſtom of 


has claimed, in every age, the privilege of diſs 
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CHAP, 


XXVII. 


Baptiſm 

and ortho- 

dox edicts 

of Theo- 

doſius, 

A. D. 380, | 
Feb. 28, 


of the church, the fame of Conſtantine has been 
riralled by the glory of Theodoſius. If Conſtan- 
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tine had the advantage of erecting the ſtandard of 
the croſs, the emulation of his ſucceſſor afſumed 
the merit of ſubduing the Arian hereſy, and of 
aboliſhing the worſhip of idols in the Roman 
world. Theodoſius was the firſt of the emperors 
baptiſed in the true ſaith of the Trinity, Although 
he was born of a Chriſtian family, the maxims, 
or at leaſt the practice, of the age, encouraged 
him to delay the ceremony of his initiation ; till 
he was admoniſhed of the danger of delay, by the 
ſerious illneſs which threatened his life, towards 
the end of the firſt year of his reign. Before he 
again took the field againſt the Goths, he received 
the ſacrament of baptiſm * from Acholius, the 
orthodox biſhop of Theſlalonica ** : and, as the 
emperor aſcended from the holy font, ſtill glow- 
ing with the warm feelings of regeneration, he 
dictated a folemn edit, which proclaimed his own 
faith, and preſcribed the religion of his ſubjects. 
cc It is our pleaſure (ſuch is the Imperial ſtyle), 
ce that all the nations, which are governed by our 
te clemency and moderation, ſhould ſtedfaſtly ad- 
cc here to the religion which was taught by St. 


20 For the baptiſm of Thodoſius, ſee Sozomen (I. vii. e. 4.), 
Socrates (l. v. c. 6.), and Tillemont (Hiſt. des n tom. v. 
p. 728.) 

21 Aſcolius, or Acholius, was honoured by the friendſhip, and 
the praiſes, of Ambroſe ; who ſtyles him, murus fidei atque ſancti- 
tatis (tom. ii. epiſt. xv. p. $20.)z and afterwards celebrates his 
ſpeed and diligence in running to Conſtantinople, Italy, Ser lepiſt. 
XVi. p. $22.) a virtue which does not appertain either to a wall, or a 


cc Peter 
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« Peter to the Romans; which faithful tradition C HAP. 
« has preſerved; and which is now profeſſed by — 
« the pontiff Damaſus, and by Peter, biſhop of 
« Alexandria, a man of apoſtolic holineſs. Ac- 
« cording to the diſcipline of the apoſtles, and 
« the doctrine of the goſpel, let us believe the 
te fole deity of the Father, the Son, and the 
40 Holy Ghoſt; under an equal majeſty, and a 
X < pious Trinity. We authoriſe the followers of 
d this doctrine to aſſume the title of Catholic 
* 4 « Chriſtians ; and as we judge, that all others are 
„ extravagant madmen, we brand them with the 
1s 8 ce infamous name of Heretics; and declare, that 
their conventicles ſhall no longer uſurp the 
4 „ reſpeftable appellation of churches. Beſides 
„ the condemnation of Divine juſtice, they muſt 


5 ce expect to ſuffer the ſevere penalties, which out 
4 ec authority, guided by heavenly wiſdom, ſhall 
7 « think proper to inflict upon them **.” The 
1 faith of a ſoldier is commonly the fruit of inſtruc- 
8. tion, rather than of inquiry; but as the emperor 


, f always fixed his eyes on the viſible land- marks of 
orthodoxy, which he had fo prudently conſtituted, 
his religious opinions were never affected by the 
- IF ſpecious texts, the ſubtle arguments, and the 
X ambiguous creeds of the Arian doctors. Once 
7 indeed he expreſſed a faint inclination to converſe 
r WM with the eloquent and learned Eunomius, who 
lived in retirement at a ſmall diſtance from Con- 


22 Codex Theodoſ. I. xvi. tit. i. leg. 2. with Godefroy's Com- 
mentary, tom. vi. p. 5—g- Such an edit deſerved the warmeſt 
praiſes of Baronius, auream ſanctionem, edictum pium et lalutare. = 
Sic itur ad aſtra. 


ſtantinople. 
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GIA *_ ſtantinople. But«the dangerous interview was pre- 


—— vented by. the. prayers of the Empreſs Flaccilla, 4 
ns who. trembled for the ſalvation of her huſband ; ll 
and the mind of Theodoſius was confirmed by a 
theological argument, adapted to the rudeſt capa- i 
city. He had lately beſtowed, on his eldeſt fon 
Arcadius, the name and honours of Auguſtus; i 
and the two princes were ſeated on a 'ſtately 
throne to receive the homage of their ſubjects. 
A biſhop, Amphilochius of Iconium, approached i 
the throne, and after ſaluting, with due reverence, 
the perſon of his ſovereign,' he accoſted the royal 
| youth with the ſame familiar tenderneſs, which 
he might have uſed towards a plebeian child. 
Provoked by this inſolent behaviour, the monarch 
gave orders, that the ruſtic prieſt ſhould be in- 
i antly driven from his preſence. But while the 
Zuards were forcing him to the door, the dex- 
terous polemic had time to execute. his deſign, by 
exclaiming, with a loud voice, © Such is the 
© treatment, O Emperor! which the King of 
« Heaven has prepared for thoſe impious men, 
c who affect to worſhip the Father, but refuſe to 
tc acknowledge the equal majeſty of his divine 
« Son.” Theodoſius immediately embraced the 
biſhop of Iconium; and never forgot the import- 
ant leſſon, which he had received from this dra- 
matic parable 3. 
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23 Sozomen, I. vii. c. 6. Theodotet, I. v. c. 16. Tillemont is 
diſpleaſed (Mem. Eecleſ. tom. vi. p. 627, 628.) with the terms of 
« ruſtic biſhop,” obſcure city.” Yet I muſt take leave to think, 
that both Amphilochius and Iconium were objects of inconſiderable 
magnitude in the Roman empire, 


Conftan- 
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Conſtantinople was the principal ſeat and for- 
treſs of Arianiſm; and, in a long interval of forty 
years“, the faith of the princes and prelates, who 
reigned in the capital of the Eaſt, was rejected in 
the purer ſchools of Rome and Alexandria. The 


archiepiſcopal throne of Macedonius, which had 
been polluted with ſo much Chriſtian blood, was 


ſucceſſively filled by Eudoxus and Damophilus. 


Their dioceſe enjoyed a free importation of vice 
and error from every province of the empire; the 
eager purſuit, of religious controverſy afforded a 
new occupation to the buſy idleneſs of the metro- 


polis; and we may credit the aſſertion of an in- 


telligent obſerver, who deſcribes, with ſome 
pleaſantry, the effects of their loquacious zeal. 
ce This city,” ſays he, © is full of mechanics and 
oy ſlaves, who are all of them profound theolo- 


17 


CHAP. 
XXVII. 


Arianiſm 
of Con- 
ſtanti- 
nople 
A. D. 
340380. 


« gians; and preach in the ſhops, and in the 


« ſtreets. If you deſire a man to change a piece 
ce of ſilver, he informs you, wherein the Son 


ce differs from the Father: if you aſk the price 
« of a loaf, you are told, by way of reply, that 
ce the Son is inferior to the Father; and if you 
" enquire whether the bath is ready, the anſwer 
6 is, that the Son was made out of nothing **,” 


24 Sozomen, 1: vii. c. 5. Socrates, |. v. c. 7. Marcellin. in 
Chron. The account of forty years muſt be dated from the elektion 
or intruſion of Euſebius; who wiſely exchanged the CY of 
Nicomedia for the thione of Conſtantinople, 

25 See Jortin's Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. iv. p. 7r. 
The thirty-third Oration of Gregory Nazianzen affords indeed ſome 
fimilar ideas, even ſome ſtill more ridiculous ; but I have not yet 
found the words of this remarkable paſſage; which I allege on the 
faith of a correct and liberal ſcholar. 
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CHAP. The heretics, of various 1 ſubſiſted 

XXVII 

— in peace under the protection of the Arians of 
Conſtantinople; who endeavoured to ſecure the 
attachment of thoſe obſcure ſectaries; while they 
ahuſed, with unrelenting ſeverity, the victory 
which they had obtained over the followers of the 
council of Nice. During the partial reigns of 
Conſtantius and Valens, the feeble remnant of the 
Homoouſians was deprived of the public and pri- 
vate exerciſe of their religion; and it has been 
obſerved, in pathetic language, that the ſcattered 
flock was left without a ſhepherd to wander on 
the mountains, or to be devoured by rapacious 
wolves **, But, as their zeal, inſtead of being 
ſubdued,” derived ſtrength and vigour from op- 
preſſion, they ſeized the firſt moments of imperfect 
freedom, which they acquired by the death of 
Valens, to form themſelves into a regular congre- 
gation, under the conduct of an epiſcopal paſtor. 

Gregory Two natives of Cappadocia, Baſil, and Gregory 

Nazin- Nazianzen *, were diſtinguiſhed above all their 
contemporaries **, by the rare union of profane 
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26 See the thirty-ſecond Oration of Gregory Nazianzen, and the 
account of his own life, which he has compoſed in 1890 iambics. 
Yet every phyſician is prone to exaggerate the inveterate nature of the 
diſeaſe which he has cured, 5 

27 I confeſs myſelf deeply indebted to the ere lives of Gregory 
Nazianzen, compoſed, with very different views, by, Tillemont 
(Mem. Eccleſ. tom. ix. p. 305—560, 692—731.), and Le Clere 
(Bibliotheque Univerſelle, tom. xviii. p. 1—128.). 

28 Unleſs Gregory Nazianzen, miltook thirty years in his own 
age; he was born, as well as his friend Baſil, about the year 329. 
The prepoſterous chronology of Suidas has been graciouſly received; 
becauſe it removes the ſcandal of Gregory's father, a ſaint likewiſe, 
begetting children, after he became a biſhop (Tiilemont, Mem, 
Eccleſ, tom. ix. p. 693=697.). 
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eloquence and of orthodox piety. Theſe orators, CHAP. 
who might ſometimes be compared, by them 
ſelves, and by the public, to the moſt celebrated 
of the ancient Greeks, were united by the ties of 
the ſtrifteſt friendſhip. They had cultivated, 
with equal ardour, the ſame liberal ſtudies in 
the ſchools of Athens; they had retired, with 
equal devotion, to the ſame ſolitude in the deſerts 
of Pontus; and every ſpark of emulation, or 
envy, appeared to be totally extinguiſhed in the 
holy and ingenuous breaſts of Gregory and Baſil. 
But the exaltation of Baſil, from a private life to 
the archiepiſcopal throne of Cæſarea, diſcovered 
to the world, and perhaps to himſelf, the pride of 
his character; and the firſt favour which he con- 
deſcended to beſtow on his friend was received, 
and perhaps was intended, as a cruel inſult ?, 
Inſtead of employing the ſuperior talents of Gre- 
gory in ſome uſeful and conſpicuous ſtation, the 
haughty prelate ſelected, among the fifty biſhop- 
rics of his extenſive province, the wretched village 


29 OE s Poem on his own Life contains ſome heautiful lines 
(tom. ii. p. 8.), which burſt from the hea ty and ipeak the pangs of 
injured _- Jolt friendſhip : 

+++ 4 + + + +» + T0306 £0108 A 
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AttTHEO 25 as RavTHy gina. XH 
Avgai Decsgi re Fukuda ENT» das. 
In the Midſummer Night's Dream, Kelenia addreſſes the ſame 
pathetic complaint to her friend Hermia : 
Is all the counſel that we two have ſhared, 
The ſiſter's vows, &c. | 
Shakeſpeare had never read the poems of Gregory Nazianzen : he 
was ignorant of the Greek language; but his mother- tongpe, the 
language of Nature, is the ſame in Cappadocia and in Britain, 
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CHAP, of Safima “, without water, without verdure, with- 
— out ſociety, ſituate at the junction of three high- 
ways, and frequented only by the inceſſant paſſage 
of rude and clamorous waggoners. Gregory ſub- 
mitted with reluctance to this humiliating exile : 
he was ordained biſhop of Safima ; but he ſo- 
lemnly proteſts, that he never conſummated his 
fpiritual marriage with this diſguſting bride. He 
afterwards conſented to undertake the govern- 
ment of his native church of Nazianzus *", of 
which his father had been biſhop above five-and- 
forty years. But as he was ſtill conſcious, that he 
deſerved another audience, and another theatre, 
accepts the he accepted, with no unworthy ambition, the 
—_—_— honourable invitation, which was addreſſed to 
2. : him from the orthodox: party of Conſtantinople, 
November, On his arrival in the capital, Gregory was enter- 
tained in the houſe of a pious and charitable 
kinſman ; the moſt ſpacious room was conſecrated 
to the uſes of religious worſhip; and the name 
of Anaſtaſia was choſen, to expreſs the reſurrection 
of the Nicene faith. This private conventicle 
was afterwards converted into a magnificent 
church ; and the credulity of the ſucceeding age 
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30 This unfavourable portrait of Saſima is drawn by Gregory 
Nazianzen (tom. ii, de Vita ſua, p. 7, 8.) . Its preciſe fituation, 
forty-nine miles from Archilais, and thirty-two from Tyana, is 
fixed in the Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 144. edit. Weſſeling). 

31 The name of Nazianzus has been immortaliſed by Gregory ; 
but his native town, under the Greek or Roman title of Diocæſarea 
(Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ. tom. ix. p. 692.), is mentioned by 
Pliny (vi. 3.) Ptolemy, and Hierocles (Itinerar. Weſleling, p. 709.) 
It appears to have been ſituate on the edge of 2 
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was prepared to believe the miracles and viſions, 
which atteſted the preſence, or at leaſt the pro- 


Io 

CHAP. 
ESL 

— 


tection, of the Mother of God **. The pulpit of 


the Anaſtaſia was the ſcene of the labours and 
triumphs of Gregory Nazianzen; and, in the 
ſpace of two years, he experienced all the ſpiritual 
adventures which conſtitute the proſperous or ad- 
verſe fortunes of a miſſionary ®, The Arians, 
who were provoked by the boldneſs of his enter- 
priſe, repreſented his doctrine, as if he had preach- 
ed three diſtin and equal Deities; and the de- 
vout populace was excited to ſuppreſs, by violence 
and tumult, the irregular aſſemblies of the Atha- 
naſian heretics. From the cathedral of St. Sophia, 
there iſſued a motley crowd © of common beg- 
« gars, who had forfeited their claim to pity; of 
« monks, who had the appearance of goats or 
« ſatyrs; and of women, more terrible than fo 
« many Jezabels.” The doors of the Anaſtaſia 
were broke open ; much miſchief was perpetrated, 
or attempted, with ſticks, ſtones, and firebrands ; 
and as a man Joſt his life in the affray, Gregory, 
who was ſummoned the*next morning before the 
magiſtrate, had the ſatisfaction of ſuppoſing, that 
he publicly confeſſed the name of Chriſt. After 


he was delivered from the fear and danger of a 


foreign enemy, his infant church was diſgraced 
and diſtracted by inteſtine faction. A ſtranger, 


32 See Ducange, Conſtant. Chriſtiana, I. iv. p. 141, 142. The 
bei Ove of Sozomen (l. vii, c. 5.) is interpreted to mean the Vir- 
gin Mary, | 

33 Tillemont (Mem, Eccleſ. tom. ix. p. 432, &c.) diligently 


collefts, enlarges, and explains, the oratorical and poetical hints of 
Gregory himſelf, 


C3 | who 
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who aſſumed the name of Maximus“, and the 


— Cloak of -a Cynic philoſopher, inſinuated himſelf 


- Ruin of 


Arianiſm 
at Con- 
ſtanti- 
nople, 
A. D. 380. 
Nov. 26. 


into the confidence of Gregory ; ; deceived and 
abuſed his favourable opinion; and forming a 
ſecret connection with ſome biſhops of Egypt, 


. attempted, by a clandeſtine ordination, to fup- 


plant his patron in the epiſcopal ſeat of Conſtan- 
tinople. Theſe mortifications might ſometimes 
terapt the Cappadocian miſſionary to regret his 
obſcure ſolitude. But his fatigues were rewarded 
by the daily increaſe of his fame and his congre- 
gation ; and he enjoyed the pleaſure of obſerving, 
that the greater part of his numerous audience 
retired from his ſer mons, ſatisfied with the elo- 


- quence of the preacher **,- or diſſatisfied with the 


manifold imperfections of their faith and . 
tice ** 

| The Catholics of Conftontineple were animated 
with joyful confidence by the baptiſm and edict 
of Theodoſius; and they impatiently waited the 
effects of his gracious promiſe. Their hopes were 
ſpeedily accompliſhed ; and the emperor, as ſoon 
as he had finiſhed the operations of the campaign, 
made his public entry into the capital at the head 


34 He pronounced an oration (tom. i i. Orat. xxiii, p. 409.) in his 
praiſeʒ but after their quarrel, the name of Maximus was changed 
into that of Heron (ſee Jerom, tom, i. in Catalog. Script. Eecleſ. 
p. 301-). I touch flightly on theſe obſcure and perſonal ſquabbles. 

35 Under the modeſt emblem of a dream, Gregory (tom. ii. 
carmen ix. p. 78.) deſcribes his own ſucceſs with ſome human com- 
placency. Yet it ſhould ſeem, from his familiar converſation with 
his auditor St. Jerom (tom, i, Epiſt. ad Nepotian. p. 14. ), that the 


preacher underſtood the true value of popular applaule, 


36 Lachrymæ auditorum laudes tus lint, is the lively and judici- 


ous advice of St. Jerom. 


of 
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of a victorious army. The next day after his AVIS. 


arrival, he ſummoned Damophilus to his pre 
ſence ; and offered that Arian prelate the hard 
alternative of ſubſcribing the Nicene creed; or of 
inſtantly reſigning, to the orthodox believers, the 
uſe and poſſeſſion of the epiſcopal palace, the 
cathedral of St. Sophia, and all the churches 
of Conſtantinople. The zeal of Damophilus, 
which in a Catholic ſaint would have been juſtly 
applauded, embraced, without heſitation, a life 
of poverty and exile “; and his removal was im- 
mediately followed by the purification of the Im- 
perial city. The Arians might complain, with 
ſome appearance of juſtice, that an inconſiderable 
congregation of ſectaries ſhould uſurp the hun- 
dred churches, which they were inſufficient to fill: 
whilſt the far greater part of the people was 
cruelly excluded from every place of religious 
worſhip.. Theodoſius was ſtill inexorable : but 
as the angels who protected the Catholic cauſe, 
were only viſible to the eyes of faith, he prudently 
reinforced thoſe heavenly legions, with the more 
effectual aid of temporal and carnal weapons: and 
the church of St. Sophia was occupied by a large 
body of the Imperial guards. If the mind of 
Gregory was ſuſceptible of pride, he muſt have 
felt a very lively ſatisfaction, when the emperor 
conducted him. through the ſtreets in ſolemn 
triumph; and, with his own hand, reſpectfully 


27 Socrates (I. v. c. 7.) and Sozomen (l. vii. c. 5.) relate the evan- 
gelical words and actions of Damophilus without a word of approha- 
tion. He conſidered, ſays Socrates, that it is difficult to ref the 
powerful: but it was eaſy, and would have been profitable, to 


ſubmit, 
C 4 placed 
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placed him on the archiepiſcopal throne of Con- 


—— ſtantinople. But the ſaint (who had not ſubdued 


the imperfections of human virtue) was deeply 
affected by the mortifying conſideration, that his 
entrance into the fold was that of a wolf, rather 


than of a ſhepherd : that the glittering arms, 


which ſurrounded his perſon, were neceſſary for 


his ſafety ; ; and that he alone was the object of the 


imprecations of a great party, whom, as men and 
citizens, it was impoſſible for him to deſpiſe, He 
beheld the innumerable multitude of either ſex, 
and of every age, who crowded the ſtreets, the 
windows, and the roofs of the houſes; he heard 
the tumultuous voice of rage, grief, aſtoniſhment, 


and deſpair ; and Gregory fairly confeſſes, that on 
the memorable day of his inſtallation, the capital 


of the Eaſt wore the appearance of a city taken by 
ſtorm, ayd in the hands of a Barbarian con- 
queror **, About fix weeks afterwards, Theodo- 
ſius declared his reſolution of expelling from all 
the churches of his dominions, the biſhops and 


their clergy, who ſhould obſtinately refuſe to be- 


lieve, or at leaſt to profeſs, the. doctrine of the 
council of Nice. His lieutenant Sapor was armed 
with the ample powers of a general law, a ſpecial 


commiſſion, and a military force; and this ec- 


33 See Gregory Nazianzen, tom. ii. de Vita ſua, p. 21, 22, For 


the ſake of poſterity, the biſhop of Conſtantinople records a ſtupen- 
dous prodigy. In the month of November, it was a cloudy morning; 
but the ſun broke forth, when the proceſſion entered the church, 

39 Of the three eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, Theodoret alone (l. v. 
c. 2.) has mentioned this important commiſſion of Sapor, which 
Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 728.) judiciouſly re- 
moves from the reign of Gratian, to that of Theodoſius. 


cleſiaſtical 
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II. 


diſcretion and vigour, that the religion of the! 


emperor was eſtabliſhed, without turnult, or blood- 
ſhed, in all the provinces of the Eaſt. The wri- 
tings of the Arians, if they had been permitted to 
exiſt 4 would perhaps contain the lamentable 
ſtory of the perſecution, Which afflicted the church 
under the reign of the impious Theodoſius; and 
the ſufferings of their holy confeſſors, might claim 
the pity of the diſintereſted reader. Yet there is 


reaſon to imagine that the violence of zeal and 


revenge was, in ſome meaſure, eluded by the want 
of reſiſtance ; and that, in their adverſity, the 
Arians diſplayed much leſs firmneſs, than had been 
exerted by the orthodox party under the reigns of 
Conſtantius and Valens. The moral character 
and conduct of the hoſtile ſects appear to have 
been governed by the ſame common principles of 
nature and religion: but a very material circum- 
ſtance may be diſcovered, which tended to diſ- 
tinguiſh the degrees of their theological faith. 
Both parties, in the ſchools, as well as in the 
temples, acknowledged and worſhipped the divine 


majeſty of Chriſt ; and as we are always prote 


to impute our own ſentiments and paſſions to the 
Deity, it would be deemed more prudent and re- 
ſpectful to exaggerate, than to circumſcribe, the 
adorable perfections of the Son of God. The 
diſciple of Athanaſius exulted in the proud con- 

fidence, that he had entitled himſelf to the divine 


2 do not reckon Philoſtorgius, though he mentions (1. ix. c. 19.) 


the expulſion of Damophilus. The Eunomian hiſtorian bas been 
carefully ſtrained through an orthodox ſieve. 


favour ; 
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favour: while the follower of Arius muſt have 
been tormented, by the ſecret apprehenſion, that 
he was guilty, perhaps, of an unpardonable offence, 
by the ſcanty praiſe, and parſimonious honours, 
which he beftowed on the Judge of the World, 
The opinions of Arianiſm might ſatisfy a cold 
and ſpeculative mind; but the doctrine of the 
Nicene Creed, moſt powerfully recommended by 
the merits of faith and devotion, was much better 
adapted to become popular and ſucceſsful in a 
believing age. 

The hope that truth and wiſdom would be 
found in the afſemblies of the orthodox clergy, 
induced the emperor to convene, at Conſtanti- 


nople, a ſynod of one hundred and fifty biſhops, 


who proceeded, without much difficulty or delay, 
to complete the theological ſyſtem which had 
been eſtabliſhed in the council of Nice. The 
vehement diſputes of the fourth century had been 
chiefly employed on the nature of the Son of 
God: and the various opinions, which were em- 
braced concerning the Second, were extended and 
transferred, by a or analogy, to the Third, 
perſon of the Trinity ““. Yet it was found, or it 
was thought, neceſſary, by the victorious adver- 
ſaries of Arianiſm, to explain the ambiguous lan- 


41 Le Clerc has given a curious extract (Biblioth&que Univerſelle, 
tom. xviii. p. 91—105.) of the theological ſermons which Gregory 
Nazianzen pronounced at Conſtantinople againſt the Arians, Euno- 
mians, Macedonians, &c. He tells the Macedonians, who deified 
the Father and the Son, without the Holy Ghoſt, that they might as 
well be ftiled Tritheiſfs, as Ditheiſts, Gregory himſelf was almoſt a 
Tritheiſt; and his monarchy of heaven reſembles a well-regylated 


ariſtocracy. 


3 „ guage 
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e guage of ſome reſpectable doctors; to confirm i. 
it the faith of the Catholics ; and to condemn an 
, unpopular and inconſiſtent ſect of Macedonians ; 
A who freely admitted that the Son was conſubſtan- 
BY tial to the Father, while they were fearful of ſeem- 
d | ing to acknowledge the exiſtence of Three Gods. 
e A final and unanimous ſentence was pronounced 
y W to ratify the equal Deity of the Holy Ghoſt; the 
er myſterious doctrine has been received by all the 
a nations, and all the churches. of the Chriſtian 
world; and their grateful reverence has aſſigned 
5 to the biſhops of Theodoſius, the ſecond rank 
, among the general councils ®, Their knowledge 
WY of religious truth may have been preſerved by tra- 
s, dition, or it may have been communicated by 
, inſpiration; but the ſober evidence of hiſtory 
7 will not allow much weight to the perſonal au- 
E thority of the Fathers of Conſtantinople. In an 


| age, when the eccleſiaſtics had ſcandalouſly de- 
of generated from the model of apoſtolical purity, 
the moſt worthleſs and corrupt were always the 


by moſt eager to frequent, and diſturb, the epiſcopal 
4, aſſemblies. The conflict and fermentation of ſo 
* many oppoſite intereſts and tempers inflamed the 
. paſſions of the biſhops :. end their ruling paſſions 
. were the love of gold, and the love of diſpute. 


| Many of the ſame prelates who now applauded 
lle, the orthodox piety of Theodoſius, had repeatedly 


* changed, with prudent flexibility, their creeds 
fied STS | | 

t as 4 The firſt general council of Conſtantinople now triumphs in 
ft a the Vatican: but the popes had long heſitated, and their heſitation 
ted perplexes, and almoſt ſtag gers, the humble T illemont (Mem, Eccles. 


tom. ix. p. 499, 500. ). 
ge 85 | | and 
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and opinions; and in the various revolutions of 


the church and ſtate, the religion of their ſove- 


reign was the rule of their obſequious faith. 
When the emperor ſuſpended his prevailing in- 
fluence, the turbulent ſynod was blindly impelled, 
by the abſurd or felfiſh motives of pride, hatred, 
and reſentment. The death of Meletius, which 


happened at the. council of Conſtantinople, pre- 


ſented. the moſt favourable opportunity of ter- 
minating the ſchiſm of Antioch, by ſuffering his 
aged rival, Paulinus, peaceably to end his days 
in the epiſcopal chair. The faith and virtues of 
Paulinus were unblemiſhed. But his cauſe was 
fupported by the Weſtern churches: and the 
biſhops of the fynod reſolved to perpetuate the 
miſchiefs of diſcord, by the haſty ordination of a 
perjured candidate“, rather than to betray the 
imagined dignity of the Eaſt, which had been 
illuſtrated by the birth and death of the Son of 
God. Such unjuſt and diſorderly proceedings 
forced the graveſt members of the aſſembly to 
diſſent and to ſecede; and the clamorous ma- 
jority, which remained maſters of the field of 
battle, could be compared only to waſps or mag- 


Pies, to a _ of cranes, or to a flock of geeſe “. 
A fu- 


43 Before the death of Meletius, fix or eight of his moſt popular 
eecleſiaſtics, among whom was Flavian, had abjured, for the ſake of 
peace, the biſhopric of Antioch (Sozomen, l. vii. c. 3. 11. Socrates, 


J. v. c. 5.). Tillemont thinks it his duty to diſbelieve the ſtory ; but 


he owns that there are many circumſtances in the life of Flavian, 
which ſeem inconſiſtent with the praiſes of Chryſoſtom, and the cha- 
racter of a ſaint (Mem. Eccleſ. tom. x. p. 541.). 
44 Conſult Gregory Nazianzen, de Vita ſui, tom. ii. p. 25—28. 
His general and particular opinion of the clergy and their aſſemblies, 
| | | may 
8 | 
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A ſuſpicion may poſſibly ariſe, that fo unfa- 
ee a picture of eccleſiaſtical ſynods has been 
drawn by the partial hand of ſome obſtinate here- 
tic, or ſome malicious infidel. But the name of 
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the ſincere hiſtorian who has conveyed this in- A"; 


ſtructive leſſon to the knowledge of poſterity, 
muſl ſilence the impotent murmurs of ſuperſtition 
and bigotry. He was one of the moſt pious and 
eloquent biſhops of the age; a ſaint and a doctor 
of the church; the ſcourge of Arianiſm, and the 
pillar of the orthodox faith ; a diſtinguiſhed mem- 
ber of the council of Conſtantinople, in which, 
afrer the death of Meletius, he exerciſed the 
functions of preſident: in a word Gregory Na- 
zianzen himſelf. The harſh and ungenerous 
treatment which he experienced“, inſtead of de- 
rogating from the truth of his evidence, affords 
an additional proof of the ſpirit which actuated 
the deliberations of the ſynod, Their unanimous. 
ſuffrage had confirmed the pretenſions which the 
biſhop of Conſtantinople derived from the choice 
of the people, and the approbation of the em- 
peror. But Gregory ſoon became the victim of 
malice and envy. The biſhops of the Eaſt, his 
ſtrenuous adherents, provoked by his moderation 


may be (cen in verſe and proſe (tom. i. orat. i. p. 33. epiſt. Iv. p 814. 
tom, ii. carmen x. p. v1.), Suc paſſages are faintly marked by 
Tillemont, and fairly produced by Le Clerc. 

45 See Gregory, tom. ii. de Vita ſua, p. 28—-3r. The fourteenth, 
twenty-ſeventh, and thirty. ſecond orations were pronounced in the 
ſeveral ſtages of this buſineſs. The peroration of the laſt (tom. i. 
p. 528.), in which he takes a ſolemn leave of men and angels, the 
city and the emperor, the Eaſt and __ Welt, &c, is pathetic, and 
almoſt ſublime, | 


in 


A. D. 281. 
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XXVII. 


— ſupport, to the adverſe faction of the Egyptians; 


who diſputed the validity of his election, and 
rigorouſly aſſerted the obſolete canon, that pro- 
hibited the licentions practice of epiſcopal tranſla- 
tions. The pride, or the humility, of Gregory 
prompted him to decline a conteſt which might 


have been imputed ro ambition and avarice; and 


he publicly offered, not without ſome mixture of 
indignation, to renounce the government of a 
church, which had been reſtored, and almoſt 
created, by his labours. His reſignation was 
accepted by the ſynod, and by the emperor, with 
more readineſs than he ſeems to have expected. 
At the time when he might have hoped to enjoy 
the fruits of his victory, his epiſcopal throne was 
filled by the ſenator Nectarius; and the new arch- 
biſhop, accidentally recommended by his eaſy 
temper and venerable aſpect, was obliged to de- 


lay the ceremony of his conſecration, till he had 


previouſly diſpatched the rites of his baptiſm “. 
After this remarkable experience of the ingrati- 
tude of princes and prelates, Gregory retired 
once more to his obſcure ſolitude of Cappadocia ; 
where he employed the remainder of his life, 
about eight years, in the exerciſes of poetry and 
devotion. The title of Saint has been added to 


- $5 The whimſical ordination of Nectarius is atteſted by Sozomen 
(I. vii. c. 8.) ; but Tillemont obſerves (Mem. Eecleſ. tom. ix. p. 
719.), Apres tout, ce narie de Sozomene eſt  honteux pour tous 


ceux qu'il y mele, et ſourtout pour Theodoſe, qu'il vaut mieux tia- 


vailler à le detruire, qu'a le ſoutenir 3 an admirable canon of criti- 
eiſm ! 
| his 


- 
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his name; but the tenderneſs of his heart “, and 
the elegance of his genius, reflect a more pleaſing 
luſtre on the memory of Gregory Nazianzen. 

It was not enough that Theodoſius had ſup- 
preſſed the inſolent reign of Arianiſm, or that he 
had abundantly revenged the injuries which the 
Catholics ſuſtained from the zeal of Conſtantius 
and Valens. The orthodox emperor conſidered 
every heretic as a rebel againſt the ſupreme powers 
of heaven, and of earth; and each of thoſe powers 
might exerciſe their peculiar juriſdiction over the 
ſoul and body of the guilty. The decrees of the 
council of Conſtantinople had aſcertained the true 
ſtandard of the faith; and the eccleſiaſtics, who 
governed the conſcience of Theodoſius, ſuggeſted 
the moſt effectual methods of perſecution. In 
the ſpace of fifteen years, he promulgated at leaſt 
fifteen ſevere edicts againſt the heretics ** ; more 
eſpecially againſt thoſe who rejected the doctrine 
of the Trinity; and to deprive them of every 
hope of eſcape, he ſternly enacted, that if any 
laws, or reſcripts, ſhould be alleged in their fa- 
vour, the judges ſhouid conſider them as the ille- 
gal productions either of fraud, or forgery. The 
penal ſtatutes were direcied againſt the miniſters, 
the aſſemblies, and the perſons, of the heretics ; 


and the paſſions of the legiſlator were expreſſed | 


47 I can only be underſtood to mean, that ſuch was his natural 


temper z_ when it was not hardened, or inflamed, by religious zeal. 


From his retirement, he exhorts NeCtarius to proſecute the heretics 
of Conſtantinople. 


Edits of 


Theodo- 
ſius againſt 
the here. 


ncs, 
A. D. 
380—394. 


- 


48 See the Theodofian Code, I. xvi. tit, v. leg, 6—23., with - 


Godefroy's commentary on each law, and his gengtal ſummary, or 
Paraticion, toim. vi. p. 104-110. 


In 
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in the language of declamation, and invective. 


— 70 The heretical teachers, who uſurped the ſacred 


titles of Biſhops, or Preſbyters, were not only ex- 
cluded from the privileges and emoluments ſo 
liberally granted to: the. orthodox clergy; but they 
were expoſed-to- the heavy penalties of exile and 
confiſcation, if they preſumed to preach the doctrine, 
or to practiſe the rites, of their accurſed ſects. A 
fine of ten pounds of gold (above four hundred 
pounds ſterling) was impoſed on every perſon 
who ſhould dare to confer, or receive, or pro- 
mote, an heretical ordination: and it was reaſon- 
ably expected, that if the race of paſtors could be 
extinguiſned, their helpleſs flocks would be com- 
pelled, by ignorance and hunger, to return within 
the pale of the Catholic church. II. The rigor- 
ous prohibition of Conventicles was carefully ex- 
tended to every poſſible circumſtance, in which 
the heretics could aſſemble with the intention of 
worſhipping God and Chriſt according to the 
dictates of their conſcience. Their religious 
meetings, whether public or ſecret, by day or by 
night, in cities or in the country, were equally 
proſcribed by the edicts of Theodoſius; and the 
building, or ground, which had been uſed for that 
illegal purpoſe, was forfeited to the Imperial do- 
main. III. It was ' ſuppoſed, that the error of 
the heretics. could proceed only from the obſtinate 
+ temper of their minds; and that . ſuch. a temper 
was a fit object of cenſure and puniſhment. The 
anathemas of the church were fortified, by a fart 
of civil excommunication ; which ſeparated them 
from their fellow- WOO, by a peculiar” brand of 
infamy ; 
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infamy ; and this declaration of the ſupreme ma- 


giſtrate tended to juſtify, or at leaſt to excuſe, the 
inſults of a fanatic populace, The ſectaries were 


22 
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gradually diſqualified for the poſſeſſion of honour- 


able, or lucrative, employments; and Theodoſius 
was ſatisfied with his own juſtice, when he decreed, 
that as the Eunomians diſtinguiſhed the nature 


of the Son from that of the Father, they ſhould 
be incapable of making their wills, or of receiv- 
ing any advantage from teſtamentary donations. 
The guilt of the Manichzan hereſy was eſteemed 
of ſuch magnitude, that it could be expiated only 


by the death of the offender ; and the ſame capital 
puniſhment was inflicted on the Audians, or Quar- 
todecimans , who ſhould dare to perpetrate the 
atrocious erime, of celebrating, on an improper 


day, the feſtival of Eaſter. Every Roman might 


exerciſe the right of public accuſation; but the 
office of Inquifitors of the Faith, a name ſo deſerv- 
edly abhorred, was firſt inſtituted under the reign 


of Theodoſius. Yet we are aſſured that the exe. 


cution of his penal edits was ſeldom enforced ; 
and that the pious emperor appeared leſs defirous 
to puniſh, than to reclaim, or terrify, his refractory 
ſubjects . 

The theory of perſecution was eſtabliſhed by 
Theodofius, whoſe juſtice and piety' have been 
applauded by the ſaints; but the practice of it, 


49 They always kept their Eaſter, like the Jewiſh Paſſover, on the 
fourteenth day of the firſt moon after the vernal equinox ; and thus 


Execution, 
of Priſcil- 
lian and 
his aſſo- 
ciates, 

A. D. 385. 


pertinaciouſly oppoſed the Roman church and Nicene ſynod, which 


had fixed Eaſter to a Sunday, Bingham's Antiquities, I. xx. c. 5g. 
vol. ii. p. 309. fol. edit. a 
59 Sozomen, I, Vil. n 


Vor. V. D in 
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in the fulleſt extent, was reſerved for his rival and 


colleague Maximus, the firſt, among the Chriſtian 
princes, who ſhed the blood of his Chriſtian 
ſubjects, on account of their religious opinions. 
The cauſe of the Priſcillianiſts.**, a recent ſect of 
heretics, who diſturbed the provinces of Spain, 
was transferred, by appeal, from the ſvnod of 
Bourdeaux to the Imperial conſiſtory of Treves; 
and by the ſentence of the Prætorian præſect, 
ſeven perſons were tortured, condemned, and 
executed. The firſt of theſe was Priſcillian““ 
himſelf, biſhop of Avilass, in Spain; who adorned 
the advantages: of birth and fortune, by the ac- 
compliſhments of eloquence and learning. To 
preſbyters, and two deacons, accompanied their 
beloved maſter in his death, which they eſteemed 
as a glorious martyrdom; and the number of re- 
ligious victims was completed by the execution of 
Latronian, a poet, who rivalled the fame of the 
ancients; and of Euchrocia, a noble matron of 
Bourdeaux, the widow of the orator Delphi- 


$1 See the Sacred Hiſtory of Sulpicius Severus (I. ii. p. 437—452. 
edit. Lugd, Bat. 1647.), a correct and original writer. Dr. Lardner 
{Credibility, &c. part ii, vol. ix. p. 256—350.) has laboured this 
article, with pure learning, good ſenſe, and moderation. Tillemont 
(Mem. Eccleſ. tom. viii. p. 491—527.) has raked together all the 
dirt of the fathers; an uſeful ſcavenger! 

5z Severus Sulpicius mentions the arch-heretic with eſteem and 
pity. Felix profecto fi non pravo ſtudio corrumpiſſet optimum in- 
genium : prorſus multa in eo animi et corporis bona cerneres (Hiſt, 
Sacra, I. ii. p. 439.) Even Jerom (tom. i. in Seript. Eccleſ. 
p. 302. ) ſpeaks with temper of Priſcillian and Latronian. 

$3 The biſhopric (in Old Caſtile) is now worth 20, ooo ducats a 
year (Buſching's Geography, vol. ii. p. 308.), and is therefore 
much leſs likely to produce the author of a new hereſy, 


dius. 
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dius “. Two biſhops, who had 3 the 
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Coriments of Priſcillian, were condemned to a2 


dittant and dreary exile and ſome indulgence | 


was. ſhewn to the meaner criminals, who aſſumed 
the merit of an early repentance. If any credit 


could be allowed to confeſſions extorted by fear 


or pain, and to vague reports, the offspring of 
malice and credulity, the hereſy. of the Priſcil- 
lianiſts would be found to include the various 


abominations of magic, of impiety, and of lewd- 


neſs *%, Priſcillian, who wandered about the 
world in the company of his ſpiritual ſiſters, was 
accuſed. 'of praying ſtark-naked in the midſt of 
the congregation; and it was confidently aſſerted, 
that the effects of his criminal intercourſe with 
the daughter of Euchrocia, had been ſuppreſſed, 
by means ſtill more odious and criminal. But 
an accurate, or rather a candid, enquiry, will diſ- 
cover, that if the Priſcillianiſts violated the laws 
of nature, it was not by the licentiouſneſs, but by 
the auſterity of their lives. They abſolutely con- 
demned the uſe of the marriage- bed; and the 
peace of families was often diſturbed by indiſcreet 


ſeparations. They enjoined, or recommended, a 


total abſtinence from all animal food; and their 


1 

$4 Exprobabatur mulieri viduz nimia religio, et diligentius culta 
divinitas (Pacat. in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 29.). Such was the idea of a 
humane, though ignorant, polytheiſt. 

5s One of them was ſent in Syllinam inſulam quæ ultra Britan- 
niam eſt. What muſt have been the ancient condition of the rocks 
of Scilly (Cambden's Britannia, vol. ii. p. 1519.) ? 

$6 The ſcandalous calumnies of Auguſtin, Pope Leo, &c. which 
Tillemont ſwallows like a child, and Lardner retutes like a man, 
may ſuggeſt ſome candid ſuſpicions in favour of the older Gnoſtics, 
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CHAP. continual prayers, faſty, and vigils, e A 
—— rule of ſtrict and perfe& devotion. The f 
culative tenets of the ſect, concerning the perſon of 
Chriſt, and the nature of the human ſoul, were 
derived, from the Gnoſtic and Manichzan ſyſtem; 
and this vain philoſophy, which had been tranſ- 
ported from Egypt to Spain, was ill adapted to 
the groſſer ſpirits of the Weſt, The obſcure diſ- 
ciples of Prifcillian ſuffered, languiſhed, and gra- 
dually diſappeared ; his tenets were rejected by 
the clergy and people, but his death was the ſub- 
ject of a long and vehement controverſy ; while 
ſome arraigned, and others applauded, the juſtice 
of his, ſentence. It is with . that we can 
obſerve. the humane inconſiſtency. of. the molt 
illuſtrious ſaints and biſhops, Ambroſe of Milan“ 
and, Martin of Tours; who, on this occaſion, 
aſſerted the cauſe of toleration. They pitied the 
unhappy, men, who had been executed at Treves; 
chey refuſed to hold communion with their epiſ- 
| copal murderers ; and if Martin deviated from that 
generous reſolution, his motives were laudable, 
and his repentance was exemplary. The biſhops 
of Tours and Milan pronounced, without hefita- 
tion, the eternal damnation of heretics ; but they 
were ſurpriſed, and ſhocked,, by the bloody image | 
of their temporal death, and the honelt feelings of | 


57 Ambrof, tom. ii. epiſt, xXiv, p. 3971. 31 guet 
3 Ja the Sacred Hiſtory, and the life of St. Martin, Sulpicy j 
Severus uſes ſome caution; but he declares himſelf m freely! in 
the Dialogues (iii. 15.). Martin was reproved, eee ver, by bis e 
own conſeience, and by an angel; nor couls he ita perform . 
ANGIE hy, pb much en fte... 


: 


8 nature 


vs 
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nature reliſted the artificial prejudices" of theology. 
The hutnanity of Ambroſe and Martin was com- 
firmed by the ſcandalous irregularity of the pro- 


ceedings againſt” Priſcillian, © and his adherents. 
The civil 25 eccleſiaſtical "miniſters had tranſ- 


greſſed the Umits of their reſpective provinces, 


The ſecular judge had preſumed to receive an 
appeal, and to pronounce à definitive ſentence, 
in a matter of faith, and epiſcopal juriſdiction. 
The biſhops had difgraced' themſelves, by exer- 
cifing the function of accuſers in à criminal pro- 
ſecution. The cruelty of Ithacius e, who beheld 
the tortures, and foliciced the death, of the heretics, 
provoked t ze Juſt indignation of mankind; and 
the vices of that profligate. biſhop were admitted 
as a proof, that his zeal was inſtigated by the for- 
did motives of intereſt. Since the death of Priſ- 
cillian, the rude attempts of perſecution have 
been refined and methodiſed in the holy office, 
which aſſigns their diſtinct parts to the eccleſiaſti- 
cal and ſecular powers. The devoted victim is 


regularly delivered by the prieſt to the magiſtrate, 


and. by the magiſtrate to the executioner; and 
the inexorable ſentence of the church, which de- 
clares the ſpiritual guilt of the offender, is ex- 


37 
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preſſed in the mild language of pity and inter- | 


ceſſion. 

Among the dts. who illuſtrated, the 
reign of Theodoſius, Gregory Nazianzen was. dif- 
akne LR the talents of an eloquent preveher's 


59 The Catholic echte (Sulp. Sever. 1. ii. p. 448. )s an! the 
pagan Orator (Pacat. in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 29-), reprobate, with 
equal indignation, the character and conduct of Ithacius. 
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P. the reputation of mir#vtous gifts, added' weight 
and di SY to the monaſtic virtues of Martin of 
Tours ; but the palm of epiſcopal vigour and 
ability was juſtly claimed by the intrepid Am- 
broſe . He was deſcended from a noble family 


of Romans; his father had exerciſed the im- 


portant office of Prætorian præfect of Gaul; and 
the ſon, after paſſing through the ſtudies of a 
liberal education, attained, in the regular grada- 
tion of civil honours, the ſtation of conſular -of 


Liguria, a province which included the Imperial 


reſidence of Milan. At the age of thirty-four, 
and before he had received the ſacrament of bap- 
tiſm, Ambroſe, th his own ſurpriſe, and to that of 
the world, was ſuddenly transformed from a go- 
vernor to an archbiſhop. Without the leaſt mix- 
ture, as it is ſaid, of art or intrigue, the whole 
body of the people unanimouſly ſaluted him with 
the epiſcopal title; the concord and perſeverance 
of their acclamations were aſcribed to a præter- 
natural impulſe ; and the reluftant magiſtrate was 
compelled to undertake a ſpiritual office, for which 
he was not prepared by the habits and occupations 
of his former life. But the active force of his 
genius ſoon qualified him to exerciſe, with zeal 


60 The life of St. Martin, and the Dial: concerning his 
miracles, contain facts adapted to the groſſeſt barbariſm, in a ſtyle 
not unworthy of the Auguſtan age. 80 natural is the alliance be- 


tween good taſte and good ſenſe, that I am always aſtoniſhed by this 


contraſt, 

61 The ſhort and ſuperficial life of St. Ainbroſe; by his deacon 
Paulinus (Appendix ad edit. Benedict. p. i— xv. ), has the merit of 
original evidence. Tillemont (Mem, Ecclel. tom. x. p. 78—306.), 
and the Benedictine editors @- ii . have laboured with 
their uſual diligence. | 


and 
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and prudence, the duties of his eccleſiaſtical jurif- 
diction; and, while he cheerfully renounced the 
vain and ſplendid trappings of temporal greatneſs; 
he condeſcended, for the good of the church, to 
direct the conſcience of the emperors, and to con- 
troul the adminiſtration of the empire. Gratian 
loved and revered him as a father; and the ela- 
borate treatiſe on the faith of the Trinity, was 
deſigned for the inſtruction of the young prince. 
After his tragic death, at a time when the em- 
preſs Juſtina trembled for her own ſafety, and 
for that of her ſon Valentinian, the archbiſhop of 
Milan was diſpatched on two different embaſſies; 
to the court of Treves. He exerciſed, with equal 
firmneſs and dexterity, the powers of his ſpiritual 
and political characters; and perhaps contributed, 
by his authority and eloquence, to check the am- 
bition of Maximus, and to protect the peace of 
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Italy“. Ambroſe had devoted his life, and his 


abilities, to the ſervice of the church. Wealth was 
the object of his contempt ; he had renounced his 


private patrimony; and he fold, without heſita- 


tion, the conſecrated plate, for the redemption of 


- captives. The clergy and people of Milan were 


attached to their archbiſhop; and he deſerved 
the eſteem, without ſoliciting the favour, or ap- 


prehending the diſpleaſure, of his feeble ſove- 


reigns. 


e government of Italy, and of the young 


emperor, naturally devolved to his mother Juſtina, 


His ſuc= 
ceſsful op- 
poſition to 


a woman of beauty and ſpirit, but who, in the theempreſs 


- 64 Ambroſe himſelf (tom, iti epiſt. xxiv. p. $38—$91.) gives 


tho emperor a very ſpiriied account ot his own embafly. 


D 4 midſt 


uſti na, 
A. D. 385. 
Ap rf 3— 


April 10. 
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CHAP. midſt of an orthodox people, had the misfortune 
oo proſeſſing the Arian: hereſy, which ſhe: endea- 


voured to inſtil into the mind of her ſon. Juſtina 
was perſuaded, that a Roman emperor might 
claim, in his own dominions, the publie exerciſe 
of his religion; and ſhe propoſed to the arch- 
biſhop, as a moderate and reaſonable conceffion, 
that he' ſhould reſign the uſe of a ſingle church, 

either in the city or ſuburbs of Milan. But the 
conduct of Ambroſe was governed by very dif- 
ferent principles. The palaces of the earth 
might indeed belong to Cæſar; but the churches 
were the houſes of God ; and, within the limits 
of his dioceſe, he himſelf, as the lawfol ſucceſſor 
of the apoſtles, was the only miniſter of God. The 
privileges of Chriſtianity, temporal as well as ſpi- 
ritual, were confined to the true believers; ; and 
the mind of Ambroſe was ſatisfied, that his own 
theological opinions were the ſtandard of truth 
and orthodoxy. The archbiſhop, who refuſed to 
hold any conference, or negociation, with the in- 
ſtruments of Satan, declared, with modeſt firm- 
neſs, his reſolution to die a martyr, rather than to 
yield to the impious ſacrilege; and Juſtina, who 
reſented the refuſal as an act of inſolence and re- 


bellion, haſtily determined to exert the Imperial 


prerogative of her ſon. As ſhe deſired to perform 
her 0 nee, on the approaching feſtival 


63 His own repreſentation of his principles and conduct (tom. It, 
epiſt, xx, xxi, xxii. p. 852330.) is one of the curious monuments 
of eccleſiaſtical antiquity. It contains two letters to his filter Mar- 
cellina, with a Peron to Valentinian, and the {ermon & Baſic now 


of 


tradendis. 
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of Eaſter,, Ambroſe was ordered to appear before 


41 


eil. 


the council. He obeyed. the ſummons with = — 


reſpect of a ſaithſul ſubject, but he was followed, 
without his conſent, by an innumerable people: 
they... preſſed, with impetuous zeal, againſt the 


gates of the palace; and the affrighted miniſters 
of Valentinian, inſtead of pronouncing a ſentence 


of exile on the archbiſnop of Milan, humbly re- 
queſted that he would interpoſe his authority; to 
protect the perſon of the emperor, and to reſtore 
the tranquillity of the capital. But the promiſes 
which Ambroſe received and communicated, were 
ſoon viglated. by a perfidious court; and, during 
ſix of the moſt ſolemn days, which Chriſtian piety 
has ſet. apart for the exerciſe of religion, the city 


was agitated by the irregular convulſions of tumult 
and anaticiſm. The officers of the houſehold 
were directed to prepare, firſt, the Portian, and 


afterwards, the new, Baſilica, for the immediate 


reception of the emperor, and his mother. The 


ſplendid canopy and hangings of the royal. ſeat 


were arranged in the cuſtomary manner; but it 
was found neceſſary to defend them, by a ſtrong 


guard, from the inſults of the populace. The 


Arian eccleliaſtics, who ventured to. ſhew them- 
ſclves_in the ſtreets, were expoſed to the moſt 
imminent danger of their lives: and Ambroſe 


enjoyed the merit and reputation of reſcuing his 
perſonal enemies from the hands of the N 
multitude. 


But while he bowed to xftrain the effe&s of 
their zeal, the pathetic vehemence of his fermons. 


continually inflamed the angry and leditious tem- 


per 
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per of the people of Milan. The characters of 
Eve, of the wife of Job, of Jezabel, of Herodias, 
were indecently applied to the mother of the em- 
peror ; and her defire to obtain a church for the 
Arians, was compared to. the moſt cruel perſe- 
cutions which Chriſtianity had endured under the 
reign of Paganiſm. The meaſures of the court 
ſerved only to expoſe the magnitude of the evil. 
A fine of two hundred pounds of gold was impoſed 
on the corporate botly of merchants and manu- 
facturers: an order was ſignified, in the name of 
the emperor, to all the officers, and inferior ſer- 
vants, of the courts of juſtice, that, during the 
continuance of the public diſorders, they ſhould 


ſtrictly confine themſelves to their houſes: and 


the miniſters of Valentinian imprudently con- 
feſſed, that the moſt reſpectable part of the citi- 
zens of Milan was attached to the cauſe of their 
archbiſhop. He was again ſolicited to reſtore 
peace to his country, by a timely compliance 
with the will of his ſovereign. The reply of Am- 
broſe was couched in the moſt humble and re- 


ſpectful terms, which might, however, be inter- 


preted as a ſerious declaration of civil war.“ His 
c life and fortune were in the hands of the em- 
« peror; but he would never betray the church of 
« Chriſt, or degrade the dignity of the epiſcopal 


« character. In Tock a cauſe, he was prepared 
be to ſuffer whatever the malice of the dzmon 


« could inflict ; and he only wiſhed. to die in the 
ee preſence of his faithful flock, and at the foot 
cc of the altar; be had not cohtribursd to Excite, 
« but it' was in the power of God alone to ap- 

e peaſe, 
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« peaſe, the rage of the people : he deprecated CHAP 
« the ſcenes of blood and confuſion, which were 


<« likely to enſue; and it was his fervent' prayer, 
ce that he might not ſurvive to behold the ruin of 
« a flouriſhing city, and perhaps the deſolation of 
« all Italy **.” The obſtinate bigorry of Juſtina 
would have endangered the empire of her ſon, if, 
in this conteſt with the church and people of 
Milan, ſhe could have depended on the active 
obedience of the troops of the palace. A large 
body of Goths had marched to occupy the Baſilica, 
which was the object of the diſpute : and it might 
be expected from the Arian principles, and bar- 
barous manners, of theſe foreign mercenaries, 
that they would not entertain any ſcruples in the 
execution of the moſt ſanguinary orders. They 
were encountered, on the facred threſhold, by the 
archbiſhop, who, thundering againſt them a ſen- 
tence of excommunication, aſked them, in the 
tone of a father and a maſter, Whether it was to 
invade the houſe of God, that they had implored 
the hoſpitable protection of the republic? The 
ſuſpenſe of the Barbarians allowed ſome hours for 
a more effectual negociation; and the empreſs 
was perſuaded, by the advice of her wiſeſt coun- 
ſellors, to leave the Catholics in poſſeſſion of all 
the churches of Milan; and to diſſemble, til a 


64 Retz bad a ſimilar meſſage from the queen, to requelt PE he 
would appeaſe the, tumult of Faris. It was no longer in his power, 
&c. A quoi j'ajoutai tout ce que vous pouvez vous imaginer de re- 
ſpe, de douleur, de regret, et de ſoumiſſion, &c. (Memoires, tom, i. 
p. 140.) Certainly I do not compare either the cauſes, or the men; 
yet the rms , had ſome idea ( P- 84. 125 imitating St. Am» 
broſe. 7 210. 


More 
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more convenient ſeaſon, her intentions of revenge. 


— The, mother of Valentinian could never forgive 


A. D. 386. 


the triumph of Ambroſe; and the royal youth 
uttered” a' paſſionate "exclamation, that his on 
ſervants were ready to 8 him into the” en 
of an inſolent prieſt. & 03, 305% ene BW 
The laws of the ne ine" of which" were 
inſcribed. with the name of Valentinan, ſtill con- 
demned the Arian! hereſy, and ſeemed to excuſe 
the reſiſtance of the Catholics. By the influence 
of Juſtin, an edit of toleration was premulgated 
in all the provinces which were ſubject tothe 
court of Milan; the free exerciſe of their religion 
was granted to thoſe who profeſſed the faith of 
Rimini ; and the emperor declared, that all per- 
ſons Who ſhould infringe this ſacred! and ſalutary 
conſtitvtion, ſhovid be capitally puniſned, as the 
enemies of the public peace“ . The character- 
and language of the archbiſhop of Milan may: 
juſtify. the ſuſpicion, that his conduct ſoon afforded: 
a reaſonable ground, or at leaſt a ſpecious pre- 
tence, to the Arian miniſters ; who watched the 
opportunity of ſurpriſing him in ſome act of diſ- 
obedience to a law, which he ſtrangely repreſents 
as a law of blood and tyranny. A ſentence of 
eaſy. and honourable baniſhment was pronounced, 
which enjoined Ambroſe to depart” from” Milan 
without delay ; whilſt it permitted. him to chuſe 


the place of his exile, and the number of his 


companions. But the authority of the ſaints, 
who _ preached « and > RIO the maxims a 


65 6 alone a. vii. c. 23. ) throws: this” [ominous fat into = 


paſſe. 


ark _ perplexed narrative. 
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paſſive. loyalty, appeared to Ambroſe of leſs mo- au F. 
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ment than the extreme and preſſing danger of tb 


church. He boldly refuſed to obey; and his 


refuſal was ſupported by the unanimous conſent 
of his faithful people ©. They guarded by turns 


the perſon of their archbiſhop ; the gates of the 
cathedral and the epiſcopal palace were ſtrongly 
ſecured; and the Imperial troops, who had formed 
the blockade, were unwilling'to riſk the attack, 
of that impregnabie fortreſs... The numerous 
poor, who had been relieved! by the liberality of 
Ambroſe; embraced the fair occaſion of ſignalizing 
their zeal and gratitude; and as the patience of 
the multitude might have been exhauſted by the 
length and uniformity of nocturnal vigils, he 
prudently introduced into the church of Milan 
the uſeful inſtitution of a loud and regular pſalm- 
ody. While he maintained this arduous con- 
teſt, he was inſtructed, by a dream, to open the 
earth in a place where the remains of two martyts, 
Gervaſius and Protaſius“, had been depoſited 
above three hundred years. Immediately under 
the pavement of the church two perfect ſkeletons 
were WY . * the heads 1 78 from their 

SH”; dean 


66 beg pia plebs in eccleſii mari parata cum 9 0 


ſuo . . Nos adhue frigidi excitabamur tamen civitate attoniiaà Kque | 


mf Auguſlin. Confeſſion. I. ix. c. 7. 


67 Tillemont, Mem. Eceleſ. tom. ii, p. 78. 1 Many churches 


in laly, Gaul, &c, were dedicated to theſe unknown mart „ of 
WhO St. Geibale ſeems to have been arp : fortunate than his con- 
panion. HZ 303 5011. eee Wi. i ITS! 


63 Invenimus mirz magnitudinis viros 3 0 ut priſca ætas ſere- 
bat. Tom. ii. epiſt. xxii. p. $75. The ſize of theſe ſkeletons was 
No T3 or ſkilfully, ſuited to the * prejudice of the gra- 


(ys „ duai | 
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bodies, and a plentiful effuſion, of blood. . The 
holy relics were preſented, in ſalemn POP, co 
the veneration of the people; and every circum - 


ſtance of this fortunate diſcovery. was admirably 


adapted to promote the deſigns of Ambroſe, . The 
bones of the martyrs, their blood, their gar ments, 


were ſuppoſed to contain a healing power; and 
e præternatural influence was communicated to 


the moſt : diſtant, objects, without loſing any part 


of f its orig nal virtue. The extraordinary cure of 


a blind man®, and the, reluctant confeſſions of 


ſeveral ns appeared to juſtify the faith 
and ſanctity of Ambroſe; and the truth of thoſe 
miracles is atteſted by Ambroſe himſelf; by bis 


ſecretary. Paulinus, and by his proſelyte, the ce- 


lebrated Auguſtin, who, at that time, profeſſed 
the art of rhetoric in Milan. The reaſon of the 
preſent age may poſſibly approve: the incredulity 
of Juſtina and her Arian court ; who, derided -the 
thearrical repreſentations, which were exhibited 


by the contrivance, and at the expence, of the 


archbiſnopꝰ '. Their effect, however, on the 
minds of the people, was rapid and irreſiſtible ; ; 
and the feeble ſovereign of Italy found himſelf 


dual decreaſe of the human ſtature ; which has prevailed i in every 


age ſince the time of Homer. | 
Grandiaque effoſſis mirabitur off ſepulehris b 

09 Am! of. tom ii. epiſt. xxii. p. 875. Auguſtin. Confeſ. I. ix, 
e. 7. de Civitat. Dei, 1. xxii. c. 8. Paulin. in Vita St, Ambroſ. 
c. 14. in Append. Benedict. p. 4. The blind man's name was 
Severus ; he touched the holy garment, recovered his fight, and de- 
voted the reſt of his lite (at leaſt twenty- five years) to the ſervice of 
the church, I ſhouid recommend this miracle to our divines, if it 
did not prove the worſhip of relics, as well as the Nicene creed, 

70 * in Vit. St. Ambroſ. c. 5. in Append. Benedict. p. 5. 
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unable to contend with the favourite of heaven. 
The powers likewiſe of the earth interpoſed in the 
defence of Ambroſe ; the diſintereſted advice of 
Theadoſius was the genuine reſult of piety and 


friendſhip; and the maſk of religious zeal con-. 


cealed the hoſtile and ambitious deſigns of the 
tyrant of Gaul . 

The reign of Maximus might have ended in 
peace and proſperity, could he have contented 
himſelf with the poſſeſſion of three ample coun- 
tries, which now conſtitute the three moſt flou- 
riſhing kingdoms of modern Europe. But the 
aſpiring uſurper, whoſe fordid ambition was not 
dignified by the love of glory and of arms, con- 
ſidered his actual forces as the inſtruments only 
of his future greatneſs, and his ſucceſs was the 
immediate cauſe of his deſtruction. The wealth 
which he extorted“ from the oppreſſed provinces 
of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was employed in 
levying and maintaining a formidable army of 
Barbarians, collected, for the moſt part, from the 
fierceſt nations of Germany, The conqueſt of 
Italy was the object of his hopes. and preparations ; 
and he ſecretly meditated the ruin of an innocent 
youth, whoſe government was abhorred and de- 
ſpiſed by his Catholic ſubjects. But as Maximus 
wiſhed to occupy, without reſiſtance, the paſſes of 


71 Tillemont, Mem, Eeeleſ. tom. x. p. 196790 He partially 
allows the mediation of Theodoſius; and capriciouſly rejects that of 
Maximus, though it is atteſted by Proſper, Sozomen, and Theo- 
doret. 

7 The modeſt cenſure of Sulpicius (Dialog. ii. 1 5.) inflits 
a much deeper wound than the feeble declamation of Pacatus (Xii. 
25, 26, ). 
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i. che Alps, he received, with perñdious ſmiles, 
was Domninus of Syria, the ambaſſador of Valen- 
tinian, and preſſed him to accept the aid 'of - a 
conſiderable body of troops, for the ſervic® of a 
Pannonian war. The penetration of Ambroſe 
had diſcovered the ſnares of an enemy under the 
profeſſions of friendſhip '*; but the Syrian Dom- 
ninus was -corrupited, or deceived, by the liberal 
favour of the court of Treves; and the council 
of Milan obſtinately rejected the ſuſpicion of dan- 
ger, with a blind confidence, which was the effect, 
not of courage, but of fear. The march of the 
auxiliaries was guided by the ambaſſador ; and 
they were admitted, without diſtruſt, into the 
fortreſſes of the Alps. But the crafty-tyrant fol- 
lowed, with haſty and filent footſteps, in the rear; 
and, as he diligently intercepted all intelligence 
of his motions, the gleam of armour, and the duſt 
excited by the troops of cavalry, firſt announced 
the hoſtile approach of a ſtranger to the gates of 
Milan. In this extremity, Juſtina and her ſon 
might accuſe their own imprudence, and the per- 
fidious arts of Maximus; but they wanted time, 
and force, and reſolution, to ſtand againſt the 
Gauls and Germans, either in the field, or within 
the walls of a large and diſaffected city. Flight 
was their only hope, Aquileia their only refuge; 
and as Maximus now diſplayed his genuine cha- 
racter, the brother of Gratian might expect the 
ſame fate from the hands of the ſame aſſaſſin. 


73 Eſto tutior adverſus hominem, pacis involuero tegentem, was 
the wiſe caution of Ambroſe (tom. ii. p. 891.), after his return 
from his ſecond embaſſy. 


Maximus 
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Maximus entered Milan Avi triumph; and if the 


wiſe archbiſnop refuſed a dangerous and criminal 


connection with the uſurper, he might indirectly 
contribute to the ſucceſs of his arms, by incul- 
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cating! from the pulpit, che dutytof reſignation, - 


rather than that of reſiſtance '*. * The unfortunate 


Juſtina reached Aquileia in ſafety 3 but ſhe diſ- 


countries ofthe-Weſt. '-A veſſel was ſecretly pro- 


vided to trahſport the Imperial family ; they 
embarkd with precipitation in one of the. obſcure 


harbours / of Venetia, or Iſtria; traverſed the 
whole extent of the Hadriatic and Tonian ſeas; 
turned the extreme promontory of Peloponneſus; 


and, after a long, but ſucceſsful, navigation, re- 


poſed®themiſelves in the port of Theſſalonica. 
Allthe ſudjects of Valentinian deſerted the cauſe 
of a prince,” who, by his abdication, had abſolved 
them from the duty of allegiance ; and if the 


little city of Emona, on the verge of Italy, had 


not preſumed to ſtop the career of his inglorious 


victory, Maximus would have obtained, without 


a Aruggle, the 1 poſſefſ jon in the Weſtern em- 
pite. 

Inſtead of 1 inviting his royal g gueſts to the palace 
of Conſtantinople, Theodoſius bad ſome unknown 


| reaſons to fix their reſidence at Thetlomics'; but 


74 Baronius (A. D. 387. Ne 63.) applies to this ſeaſyn of pub- 
Tic diſtreſs ſome of the penitential ſermons of the archbiſhop. 


Vol. V 3 | theſe. 


truſted the ſtrength of the fortifications; ſne 
dreaded the event of a ſiege; and ſhe reſolved to 
implore the protection of the great Theodoſius, 
_ whoſe, power and: virtue were celebrated in all the 


Flight of 
Volen- 
tinian. 


Theodo- 
ſins takes 
arms in 
the cauſe 
of Valen- 
tinia n, 


A. D. 385. 
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\ tpn” indifference, as he ſpeedily made a viſit to that 


city, accompanied by the greateſt part of his 
court and ſenate. \ After the firſt tender expreſ- 


ſions of friendſhip and ſympathy, the pious emperor 
of the Eaſt gently admoniſhed Juſtina, that the 


guilt of hereſy was ſometimes. puniſhed in this 


world, as well as in the next; and that the public 
profcilion of the Nicene faith would be the moſt 


_ efficacious ſtep to promote the reſtoration of her 


ſon, by the ſatisfaction which it muſt occaſion 


both on earth and in heaven. The momentous 


queſtion of peace or war was referred, by Theo- 
doſius, to the deliberation of his council; and 
the arguments which might be alleged on the ſide 
of honour and juſtice, had acquired, ſince the 
death of Gratian, a conſiderable degree of addi- 
tional weight. The perſecution of the Imperial 
family, to which Theodoſius himſelf had been in- 
debted for his fortune, was now aggravated by 


recent and repeated injuries. Neither oaths nor 


treaties could reſtrain the boundleſs ambition of 
Maximus; and the delay of vigorous and deciſive 
meaſures, inſtead of prolonging the bleſſings of 
peace, would expoſe the eaſtern empire to the 
danger of an hoſtile invaſion. The Barbarians, 
who had paſſed the Danube, had lately aſſumed 
the character of ſoldiers and ſubjects, but their 
native fierceneſs was yet untamed ; and the ope- 
rations of a war, which would exerciſe their valour, 
and diminiſh their numbers, might tend to relieve 
- the provinces from an © intolerable oppreſſion. 
Novwithtanding theſe ſpecious and ſolid reaſons, 

which 
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which were aproved by a majority of the coun- 


eil, Thecdoſius ſtill heficated, whether he ſhould wy 
Wh the ſword in a conteſt, which could no longer 


admit any terms of reconciliation; and his mag- 
nanimous character was not diſgraced by the ap- 
prehenſions which he felt for the ſafety of his in- 
fant ſons, and the welfare of his exhauſted people. 
In this moment of anxious doubt, while the fare 
of the Roman world depended on the reſolution 
of a ſingle man, the charms of the princeſs Galla 
moſt powerfully pleaded the cauſe of her brother 
Valencinian '5. * The heart of Theodoſius was 
ſoftened by the tears of beauty; his affections 
were inſehſibly engaged by the graces of youth 
and innocence; the art of Juſtina managed and 
directed the itnpulſe of paſſion; and the celebra- 
tion of the royal nuptials was the aſſurance and 
ſignal of the civil war. The unfeeling critics, 
who conſider every amorous weakneſs as an in- 
delible ſtain on the memory of a great and ortho- 
dox emperor, are inclined, on this occaſion, to 
diſpute the ſuſpicious evidence of the hiſtorian 
Zoſimus. For my own part, I ſhall frankly con- 

feſs, that J am willing to find, or even to ſeek, in 

the revolutions of the world, ſome traces of the 

mild and tender ſentiments of domeſtic life ; and, 

amidſt the crowd of fierce and * ambitious con- 

querors, I can RN Dice with peculiar com- 


75 The flight of V ian, and headers of Theodoſius for his | 


ſiſter, are related by, Zoſimys (I. iv. p. 263, 264.) . Tillemont pro- 
duces ſome weak ambiguous evidence to antidate the ſecond 
marriage of | oſius (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 740.), and 
conſequently, to refute ces contet de Zofime, qui ſeroient trop con- 
traires à la ples, de Theodoſe. 


E 2 © placency, 
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ng EMS a gentle hero; Who may be ſuppoſed to 


— receive his armour from the hands of love. The 
alliance. of the Perſian king was ſecured by che 
faith of treaties ; ; the martial Barbarians were per- 
ſoaded to follow the ſtandard, or to reſpect the 
frontiers, of an active and liberal monarch ; and 
the dominions of Theodofius, from the Euphrates 
to the Hagriatic, reſounded with the preparations 
of war both by land and fea, The ſkilful dif- 
poſition of the forces of the Eaſt ſeemed to mul- 
tiply their numbers, and diſtracted the attention 
of Maximus. He had reaſon to fear, that a choſen 
body of troops, under the imad of the in- 
trepid Arbogaſtes, would direct their march 
along the banks of the Danube, and'boldly pene- 
trate through the Rhætian provinces into the 
xentre of Gaul. A powerful fleet was equipped 
in the harbours of Greece and Epirus, with an 

apparent deſign, that as ſoon as the paſſage had 

been opened by a naval victory, Valentinian, and 

"bis mother, ſhould land in Italy, proceed, with- 

out delay, to Rome, and occupy the majeſtic ſeat 

of religion and empire. In the mean while, 

Theodoſius himſelf advanced at the head of a 

brave and diſciplined army, to encounter his un- 

worthy rival, who, after the ſiege of mona, had 

fixed his camp in the neighbourhood of Siſcia, a 

city of Pannonia, ſtrongly ue by the hay: 
: | and rapid ſtieam of the Save. ; 
© Defeatand The veterans, who till rea! the" long 

— reſiſtance, and ſucceſſive reſources, of the tyrant | 

* = 3 Magnentius, might prepare themſelves for the 

Auguſt. labours of three bloody campaigns. But the con- 

teſt 
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teſt with his hs. * Ike m_ had uſurped 


the throne of the Welt, was eaſily decided i in t J = 


term of two months , and within the ſpace i 
two hundred miles. The ſuperior genius of the, 
emperor of the ] Eaſt might prevail over the feeble 
Maximus; who in this 1 8 8 criſis hewed, 
himſelf deſtitute. of military 50 erſonal « cou- 
rage 5. but the abilities of us were ſe⸗ 
conded by the advantage which he e of a a 
numerous and active cavalry. Th he Huns, the 
Alagj,, and, after. their, example, the Gorhs chem 
Rives, were formed. into Lada of archers ; ; 


dec valour of the Gaul — Germans, * the 
rapid motions of a Tartar war. After. the fatigue 
of a long march, in the heat of ſummer, they, 
ſpurred. their foaming horſes into. the waters of 
the Save, ſwam the river in the preſence of the 
enemy, and inſtantly charged and routed the 
troops who guarded the high ground on the oppo- 
ſite ſide. Marcellinus, the tyrant's brother, ad- 
vanced to ſupport them with the ſelect cohorts, 
which were conſidered as the hope and ſtrength 
of the army. The action, ich had been | inter- 
rupted by the approach of hight, was renewed in 
the morning; and, after a ſharp conflict, the ſur- 
viving remnant of the braveſt ſoldiers of Maxi- 
mus threw down their arms at the feet of che con- 


queror. Without ſuſpending, his march, to re- 


ceiye the loyal acclamations of the citizens of 
Zmona, I hepdaſins preſſed. forwards, to ter- 


| 75 See Godeſroy $ Chronology 25 the 2 Cod. Theol: tom. i. 


192 exix. 
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CHAP. minate he” war by. the death or captivity of his 


— rival, who fled before him with the diligence of 
fear. From the ſummit of the Julian Alps, he. de- 
ſcended with ſuch incredible ſpeed into the plain 
of Italy, that | he reached Aquileia on the evening of 
the firſt day ; and Maximus, who found himſelf 
encompaſſec on all ſides, had ſcarcely 1 time to mut 
the gates of the city. Bot the gates could not 

long reſiſt the effort of a victorious enemy ; and 
the deſpair, the diſaffection, the indifference of 

the ſoldiers and people, haſtened the downfall” of 

the wretched Maximus. He Was dragged' from 

5 his throne, rudely ſtripped of the' Tmperiat orna- 
: ments, 1 robe, the N and he pur rple 


— * 


three miles Pom Age oe behaviour of 

the emperor was not intended to inſult, and he 
ſhewed ſome diſpoſition to pity and forgive, the 

tyrant of the Weſt, who had never been his per- 
ſonal enemy, and was now become the object of 
his contempt.” Our ſympathy is the moſt forcibly 
excited by the misfortunes to which we are ex- 
poſed ; and the ſpectacle of a proud competitor, 
now. proſtrate at his feet, could not fail of pro- 

dueing very ſerious and ſolemn thoughts in the 

mind of the victorious emperor. But the feeble 

emotion of involuntary pity was checked by his 

regard for public juſtice, -and the memory of Gra- 

tian; and he abandoned the victim to the pious 

zeal of the ſoldiers, who drew him out of the Im- 

perial preſence, and inſtantly ſeparated his head 

from his body. The intelligence of his defeat 

| | and 


1 


irrer eee 
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and death was received with ſincere, or well- 
diſſembled, joy: his ſon Victor, on whom he had 
conferred the title of Auguſtus, died by the order, 
perhaps by the hand, of the bold Arbogaſtes; 
and all the military plans of Theodofus were 
ſucceſsfully executed. When he had thus ter- 
minated the civil war, with leſs difficulty and 
bloodſhed than he might naturally expect, he em- 
ployed the winter months of his reſidence at 
Milan, to reſtore the ſtate of the afflifted pro- 
vinces; and early in the ſpring he made, after the 
example of Conſtantine and Conſtantius, his 
triumphal N into the ancient ee of the 
Roman empire“ 

The orator, 255 may be ſilent Ae danger, 
may praiſe without difficulty, and without re- 


luctance“?“; and poſterity will conſeſs, that the 


character of Theodoſius ꝰ might furniſh the ſub- 
jet of a ſincere. and ample panegyrie. The 


7 Beſides the bints which may be gathered from chronicles and | 
eccleſiaſt ical hiſtory, Zoſimus (I. iv. p,. 259—267. ), Oroſius (Il. vii. 
c. 35.), and Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 30-47. ), ſupply the 


looſe and Ke: materials of this civil war. Ambroſe (tom. ii, 
epilt. xl. p. 952, 953.) darkly alludes to the well-known events of a 
magazine ſurpriſed, an action at Petovio, a Sicilian, perhaps a naval, 
victory, c. Auſonius (p. 256. edit. Tull.) applauds the peculiar 
merit, and good fortune, of Aquileia. 

73 Quam promptum laudare principem, tam tutum ſiluiſſe de prin- 
cipe (Pacat. in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 2.). Latinus Pacatus Drepanius, 
a native of Gaul, pronounced this oration at Rome (A. D. 388.). 
He was afterwards proconſul of Africa; and his friend Auſonius 


. praiſes him as a poet, ſecond only to Virgil. See Tillemont, Hiſt. 


des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 303. 
79 See the fair portrait of Theodoſius, by the younger victor ; the 


ſtrokes are diſtin, and the colours are mixec. The praiſe of Paca- 
tus js too vague : 12d Claudian always ſeems afraid of exalting the 
father above the ſon. 
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CHAP. viſdom of his laws, and the ſucceſs of his arms, 


XX 


II. 


— rendered his adminiſtration reſpectable in the eyes 


both of his ſubjects, and of his enemies. He 
loved and practiſed the virtues of domeſtic life; 
which ſeldom hold their reſidence in the palaces of 
kings. T heodoſius was chaſte and temperate; he 
enjoyed, without exceſs, the ſenſual and ſocial 
pleaſures of the table; and the warmth of his 
amorous paſſions was never diverted from their 
lawful objects. The proud titles of Imperial 
greatneſs were adorned by the tender names of a 
faithful huſband, an indulgent father; his uncle 
was raiſed, by his affectionate eſteem, to the rank 
of a ſecond parent: Theodoſius embraced, as his 


' own, the children of his brother and ſiſter ;- and 


the expreſſions of his regard were extended to the 
moſt diſtant and obſcure: branches of his nu- 
merous kindred. His familiar friends were ju- 
diciouſly ſelected from among thoſe perſons, who, 
in the equal intercourſe of private life, had ap- 
peared before his eyes without a maſk : the con- 
ſciouſneſs of perſonal and ſuperior merit enabled 
him to deſpiſe the accidental diſtinction of the 
purple; and he proved by his conduct, that he 


had forgotten all the injuries, while he moſt grate- 


fully remembered all the favours and ſervices, 
which he had received before he aſcended the 
throne of the Roman empire. The ſerious, or. 
lively, tone of his converſation, was adapted. to 
the age; the rank, or the character, of his ſub- 


jets whom he admitted into his ſociety ; and the 


affability of his manners diſplayed the image of 
his mind, Theodoſius reſpected the ſimplicity of 
the 
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the good and virtuous; every art, every talent, . 
of an uſeful, or even of an innocent, nature, was 


rewarded by | his: judicious liberality; and, except 
the heretics, whom he perſecuted with implacable 
hatred, the diffuſive circle of his benevolence was 
circumſcribed only by the limits of the human 
race. The government of a mighty empire may 
affuredly ſuffice to oceupy the time, and the abi- 
lities, of a mortal: yet the diligent prince, with- 
out aſpiring to the unſuitable reputation of pro- 
found learning, always reſerved ſome moments of 
his leiſure for the inſtructive amuſement of read- 
ing: Hiſtory, which enlarged his experience, 

was his favourite ſtudy. The annals of Rome, 
in the long period of eleven hundred years, pre- 
ſented him with a various and ſplendid picture of 
human life; and it has been particularly obſerved, 

that whenever he peruſed the cruel acts of Cinna, 

of Marius, or of Sylla, he warmly expreſſed his 
generous deteſtation of thoſe enemies of humanity 
and freedom. His diſintereſted opinion of paſt 
events was uſefully applied as the rule of his own 
actions; and Theodoſius has deſerved the ſingular 
commendation; that his virtues always ſeemed to 
expand with his fortune: -the ſeaſon of his pro- 
ſperity was' that of his moderation ; and' his cle- 
mency appeared the moſt conſpicuous after the 
danger and ſucceſs of the civil war. The Mooriſh: ' 
guards of the tyrant had been maſſacred in the 
firſt heat of the victory; and a ſmall number of 
the moſt obnoxious criminals ſuffered the puniſh- 
ment of the law, But the emperor ſhewed him- 
elf much more attentive to relieve the innocent, 


than 


5 
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CHAP.. than to chaſtiſe the guilty. The oppreſſed ſub- 


XXVII. 


W=x— Jets of the Weſt, who would have deemed them- 


Faults of 


Theodo- 
ſius. 


ſelves happy in the reſtoration of their lands, were 
aſtoniſhed to receive a ſum of money equivalent 
to their loſſes; and the liberality of the conqueror 
ſupported the aged mother, and educated the 
orphan daughters, of Maximus. A character 
thus accompliſhed, might almoſt excuſe the ex- 
travagant ſuppoſition of the orator Pacatus; that, 
if the elder Brutus could be permitted to reviſit 
the earth, the ſtern republican would abjure, at 
the feet of Theodoſius, his hatred of kings; and 
ingenuouſly confeſs, that ſuch a monarch was 
the moſt faithful guardian of the happineſs and 
dignity of the Roman people **. 

Vet the piercing eye of the founder of the re- 
public muſt have diſcerned two eſſential imper- 
fections, which might, perhaps, have abated his 
recent love of deſpotiſm. The virtuous mind of 
Theodoſius was often relaxed by indolence *?, and 
it was ſometimes inflamed by paſſion . In the 
purſuit of an Os object, his active courage 


80 Ambroſ. tom. ii. epiſt. xl. p. 955. Pacatus, from the want of 
ſkill, or of courage, omits this glorious circumſtance. 

31 Pacat. in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 20. 

55 Zoſimus, I. iv. p. 271, 272. His partial r is marke 
by an air of candour and truth. He obſerves theſe viciſſitudes of 
ſloth, and activity, not as a vice, but as a ſingularity, in the cha- 
racter of Theodoſius. 

83 This choleric temper is acknowledged, and excuſed, by victor. 
Sed habes (ſays Ambroſe, in decent and manly language, to his 
ſovereign) naturæ impetum, quem fi quis lenire velit, cito vertes ad 
miſericordiam : fi quis ſtimulet, in magis exſuſcitas, ut eum revocare 
vix poſſis (tom; ii. epiſt. li. p. 998.). Theodoſius (Claud. in iv 
Conf. Hon. 266, &.) exhorts his fon to moderate his anger. | 


was 
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was capable of the moſt vigorous exertions ; but, 


as ſoon as the deſign was accompliſhed, or th 


danger was ſurmounted, the hero ſunk into in- 
glorious repoſe ; and, forgetful that the time of a 
prince is the property of his people, reſigned him- 
ſelf to the enjoyment of the innocent, but trifling, 
pleaſures of a luxurious court. The natural dil- 
poſition of Theodofius was haſty and choleric ; 
and, in a ſtation were none could reſiſt, and few 
would difſuade, the fatal conſequence” of his re- 


ſenttnent, the humane monarch was juſtly alarmed 


by the conſciouſneſs of his infirmity, and of his 
power. It was the conſtant ſtudy of his life to 
ſuppreſs, or regulate, the intemperate ſallies of 
paſſion'; and the ſucceſs of his efforts enhanced 
the merit of his clemency. But the painful vir- 
tue, which claims the merit of victory, is ex- 


poſed to the danger of defeat; and the reign of a 


wiſe and merciful prince was polluted by an act of 


cruelty,” which would ſtain the annals of Nero or 
Domitian. Within the ſpace of three years, the 


inconſiſtent hiſtorian of Theodoſius muſt relate the 
generous pardon of the citizens of Antioch, and the 
inhuman maſſacre of the people of Theſſalonica. 
The lively impatience of the inhabitants of An- 
tioch was never ſatisfied with their own ſituation, 
or with the charakter, and conduct, af their ſuc- 
ceſſive ſovereigns. The Arian ſubjects of Theo- 


doſius deplored the loſs of their churches; and, 
as three rival biſhops diſputed the throne of An- 


tioch, the ſentence which decided their pretenſions 
I excited 
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CHAP. excited the murmurs of the two unſucceſsful con- 


| XXVII. | gregations. The exigencies of the Gothic War, 


Feb. 26. 


and the inevitable expence that accompanied the 
concluſion of the peace, had conſtrained the em- 
peror to aggravate the weight of the public im- 
poſitions; and the provinces of Aſia, as they had 
not been involved in the diſtreſs, were the leſs 
inclined to contribute to the relief, of Europe. 
The auſpicious period now approached of the 
tenth year of his reign; a feſtival more grateful to 
the ſoldiers, who received a liberal donative, than 
to the ſubjects, whoſe voluntary offerings had 
been Jong ſince converted into an extraordinary 
and oppreſſive burthen, The edicts of taxation 
interrupted the repoſe, and pleafures, of Antioch; 

and the tribunal of the magiſtrate was beſieged by 
a ſuppliant crowd; who, in pathetic, but, at firſt, 
in reſpectful, language, ſolicited the redreſs of 
their grievances. They were gradually incenſed 
by the pride of their haughty rulers, who treated 
their complaints as a criminal reſiſtance; their 
fatirical wit degenerated into ſharp and angry 
inveCtives ; and, from the ſubordinate powers 
of government, the invectives of the people 
inſenſibly roſe to attack the ſacred character 
of the emperor himſelf, Their fury, provoked 
by a feeble oppoſition, diſcharged itſelf on the 
images of the Imperial family, which were 
erected as objects of public veneration, in the 
moſt conſpicuous places of the city. The ſtatues 
of Theodoſius, of his father, of his wife Flaccilla, 


of his two fons, Arcadius and Honorius, were 


inſolently 
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n- inſolently thrown down from their pedeſtals, 0 EL P. 
r, broken in pieces, or dragged with contempt — 
le through the ftreets: and the indignities which 
— were offered to the repreſentations of Imperial 
. majeſty, ſufficiently declared the impious and 
id treaſonable wiſhes of the populace. The tumult 


ſs was almoſt immediately ſuppreſſed by the arrival 
e. of a body of archers; and Antioch had leiſure to 
ie reflect on the nature and conſequences of her 
to crime **, According to the duty of his office, 
in the governor of the province diſpatched a faithſul 
d narrative of the whole tranſaction; while the 
* trembling citizens intruſted the confeſſion of their 
n crime, and the aſſurance of their repentance, to 
F the zeal of Flavian their biſhop, and to the elo- 
1 quence of the ſenator Hilarius, the friend, and, 
t, moſt probably, the diſciple, of Libanius; whoſe 
of genius, on this melancholy occaſion, was not uſe- 


d Jeſs to his country **, But the two capitals, An- 
d tioch and Conſtantinople, were ſeparated by the 
ir diſtance of eight hundred miles; and, notwith- 
V ſtanding the diligence of the Imperial poſts, the 
'S guilty city was ſeverely: puniſhed by a long and 
e dreadful / interval of ſuſpence. Every rumour 
er agitated the hopes and fears of the Antiochians; 
d and they heard with terror, that their ſovereign, 


e 34 The Chriſtians and Pagans agreed in believing, that the ſedĩ · 
tion of Antioch was excited by the demons. A gigantic woman 
8 (gays Sozomen, I. vii. c. 23 ) paraded the ſtreets with a ſcourge in 


8 her hand. An old man (lays Libanius, Orat. xii. p- 396.) tranſ- 
formed bimſalſ i into a youth, then a boy, 1 

*5 Zoſimus, in his ſhort and diſingenuous aceount-(l: iv. p. 252, 
0 259.), is certainly miſtaken in ſending Efbantus himſelf to Conſtan- 
y tinople, His own orations fix him at Antioch. 


exaſperated 
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do his own ſtatues, and, more eſpecially, to. thoſe 
of his beloved wife, had reſolved to level with the 
ground the offending, city; and to maſlacre, 
without diſtinction of age or ſex, the criminal 
inhabitaats ** ; many of whom were actually driven, 
by their apprehenſions, to ſeek a refuge in the 
mountains of Syria, and the adjacent deſert. At 

March 22. length, twenty-four days after the ſedition, the 
general Hellebicus, and Cæſarius, maſter of the 
offices, declared the will of the emperor, and the 
ſentence of Antioch. That proud capital was 
degraded from the rank of a City ; ; and the metro- 
polis of the Eaſt, ſtripped of its lands, its privi- 
leges, and its revenues, was ſubjected, under the 


riſdiction of Laodicea . The Baths, the Circus, 
and the theatres, were ſhut: and, that every 
ſource of plenty and pleaſure might at the ſame 
time be intercepted, the diſtribution of corn was 
aboliſhed, by the ſevere inſtructions of Theodoſius. 
His commiſſioners then proceeded to inquire into 
the guilt of individuals; of thoſe who had per- 
petrated, and of thoſe who had not prevented, the 
deſtruction of the ſacred ſtatues. The tribunal 
of Hellebicus and Cæſarius, encompaſſed with 


86 Libanius (Orat. i, p. 6. edit. Venet.) declares, that, under ſuch 
a reign, the fear of a maſſacre was groundleſs and abſurd, eſpecially 
in the emperor's abſeuce z for his preſence, according to the eloquent 
; Have, might have given a ſanëtion to the moſt bloody acts. 
1 | 87 Laodicea, on the fea-coaſt, ſixty-five miles from Antioch (ee 
ö Noris Epoch. Syro-Maced. Diſſert. iii. p. 230.) . The Antiochians 
1 were offended, that the dependent city of Seleucia ſhould preſume ts 
intercede for them, 


armed 


humiliating denomination of a village, to the ju- | 
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armed ſoldiers, was erected in the midſt of the CURP. 
Forum. The nobleſt, and moſt wealthy, of tj 
citizens of Antioch, appeared before them in 
chains; the examination was aſſiſted by the uſe 
of torture, and their ſenterice was pronounced or 
ſuſpended, according to the judgment of theſe 
extraordinary magiſtrates. The houſes of the cri- 
minals were expoſed to ſale, their wives and 
children were ſuddenly reduced, from affluence 
and luxury, to the moſt abject diſtreſs; and a 
bloody execution was expected to conclude the 
horrors of a day“, which the preacher of An- 
tioch, the eloquent Chryſoſtom, has repreſented 
as a lively image of the laſt and univerſal judg- 
ment of the world. But the miniſters of Theodo- 
ſius performed, with reluctance, the cruel taſk 
which had been aſſigned them; they dropped a 
gentle tear over the calamities of the people; 
and they liſtened with reverence to the preſſing 
ſolicitations of the monks and hermits, who de- 
ſcended in ſwarms from the mountains . Hel- 
lebicus and Cæſarius were perſuaded to ſuſpend 
the execution of their ſentence; and it was agreed, 
that the former ſhould remain at Antioch, while 
the latter returned, with all poſſible ſpeed, to 
Conſtantinople ; and preſumed: once more to con- 


ſult the will of his ſovereign, The reſentment of Cleweney 
doſius. 


As the days of the tumult depend om the Sesli ſeſſivul of 
Eaſter, they can only be determined by the previous determination 


e of the year. The year 387 has been preferred, after a laborious in- 
18 quiry, by Tillemont (Hiſt. des Emp. tom. v. p. 741-744.) and 
0 Montfaucon (Chryſoſtom, tom. xiii. p. 105—110.). 

89 Cbryſoſtom oppoſes their courage, which was not attended with 


4 much riſk, to the cowardly flight of the Cynics. 
Wy Theodoſius 
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.C 2.5 8 Theodoſius had already ſubſided ; the deputie; 
oc che people, both the biſhop and the orator, had 
obtained a favourable audience; and the re. 
proaches of the emperor were the complaints of 
injured friendſhip, rather than the ſtern menace 
of pride and power. A free and genera} pardon 
was granted to the city. and citizens of Antioch; 
the priſon-doors were thrown open; and ſenators, 
who deſpaired of their lives, recovered the pol. 
ſeſſion of their houſes and eſtates ; and the capital 
of the Eaſt was reſtored to the enjoyment of her 
ancient dignity and ſplendour. Theodoſius con- 
: deſcended to praiſe the ſenate of Conſtantinople, 
who had generally interceded for their diſtreſſed 
brethren: he rewarded the. eloquence of Hilarius 
with the government of Paleſtine ; and diſmiſſed 
the biſhop of Antioch with the warmeſt expreſſion; 
April 25. of his reſpe& and gratitude. - A thouſand ney 
ſtatues aroſe to the clemency of Theodoſius; the 
applauſe of his ſubjects was ratified by the appro- 
bation of his own heart; and the emperor con- 
feſſed, that, if the exerciſe of juſtice is the moſt 
1mportant duty, the indulgence of mercy is the 

- moſt exquiſite pleaſure, of a ſovereign “. 
Seditiom The ſedition of Theſſalonica is aſcribed to a 
and maſ- more ſhameful cauſe, and was productive of much 


ſacre of 


| 'Theſlalo-" ge The ſedition of Antioch is repreſented in a lively, and almoſt 
A.D. 290 dramatic, manner, by two orators, who had their reſpective ſharc 
of intereſt' and merit. See Libanius (Orat. xiv, xv. p. 389 —420. 
edit. Morel. Orat. i. p. 1-14. Venet. 1754.), and the twenty ora- 
tions of St. John Chryſoſtom, de Statuis (tom: ii. p. 1-225. edit, 
Montfaucon.) . I do not pretend to much perſonal acquaintance will 
Chryſoſtom ; but Tillement (Hiſt, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 263= 
283.) and Hermant (Vie de St. Chryſoſtome, tom. i. p. 137—224 

had read him with pious curioſity, and diligence, 
| 3 more 
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more dreadful conſequences. That great city, CHAP. 


the metropolis of all the Illyrian provinces, had 
been protected from the dangers of the Gothic 


war by ſtrong fortifications, and a numerous gar- 


riſon. Botheric, the general of thoſe troops, and, 
as it ſhould ſeem from his name, a Barbarian, 
had among his ſlaves a beautiful boy, who excited 
the impure deſires of one of the charioteers of the 
Circus. The inſolent and brutal lover was thrown 
into priſon by the order of Botheric; and he 
ſternly rejected the importunate clamours of the 
multitude, who, on the day of the public games, 
lamented the abſence of their favourite; and con- 
fidered the {kill of a charioteer as an object of 
more importance than his virtue. The reſent- 
ment of the people was embittered by ſome pre- 
vious diſputes; and, as the ſtrength of the gar- 
riſon had been drawn away for the ſervice of the 
Italian war, the feeble remnant, whoſe numbers 
were reduced by deſertion, could not ſave. the un- 
happy general from their licentious fury. Bo- 
theric, and ſeveral of his principal officers, were 
inhumanly murdered : their mangled bodies were 
dragged about the ſtreets ; and the emperor, wha 
then reſided at Milan, was ſurpriſed by the intel- 
ligence of the audacious and wanton cruelty of the 
people of Theſſalonica. The ſentence of a dif- 
paſſionate judge would have inflicted a ſevere 
puniſhment on the authors of the crime ; and the 
merit of Botheric might contribute to exaſperate 
the grief and indignation of his maſter. The 


fiery and choleric temper of Theodoſius was im- 


patient of the dilatory forms of a judicial enquiry z 
Vol. V. F 
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Ly tenant ſhould be expiated by the blood of the 


guilty people. Yet his mind ſtill fluctuated be- 
tween the counſels of clemency and of revenge; 
the zeal of the biſhops had almoſt extorted from 
the reluctant emperor the promiſe of a general 
pardon ; his paſſion was again inflamed by the 
flattering ſuggeſtions of his miniſter Rufinus; 
and, after Theodoſius had diſpatched the meſſen- 
gers of death, he attempted, when it was too late, þ 
to prevent the execution of his orders. The pu- 
niſhment of a Roman city was blindly committed 
to the undiſtinguiſhing ſword 'of the Barbarians; 
and the hoſtile preparations were concerted with 
the dark and perfidious artifice of an illegal con- 


ſpiracy. The people of Theſſalonica were trea- | 


cherouſly invited, in the name of their ſovereign, 
to the games of the Circus : and ſuch was their in- 
ſatiate avidity for thoſe amuſements, that every 
conſideration of fear, or ſuſpicion, ' was diſre- 
garded by the numerous ſpectators. As ſoon as 
the aſſembly was complete, the ſoldiers, who had 
ſecretly been poſted round the circus, received the 
ſignal, not of the races, but of a general maſſacre. 
The promiſcuous carnage continued three hours, 
without diſcrimination of ſtrangers or natives, of 
age or ſex, of innocence or guilt; the moſt mo- 


derate accounts ſtate the number of the ſlain at 


ſeven thouſand ; and it is affirmed by ſome writers, 


that more than fifteen thouſand victims were ſacri- 
ficed to the manes of Botheric. A foreign mer- 
| chant, who had probably no concern in his murder, 


offered his own ife, and all his wealth, to ſup- 
Ply 


* 
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1- ply the place of one of his two ſons ; but, while the CHAS 
z father heſitated with equal tenderneſs, while ge 
3 was doubtful to chuſe, and unwilling to condemn, 
3 the ſoldiers determined his ſuſpenſe, by plunging 
m their daggers at the ſame moment into the breaſts 
al of the defenceleſs youths, The apology of the aſ- 
de ſaſſins, that they were obliged to produce the pre- 
S 3 ſcribed number of heads, ſerves only to increaſe, 
n. by an appearance of order and deſign, the horrors 
e, of the maſſacre, which was executed by the com- 
* mands of Theodoſius. The guilt of the emperor 
ed is aggravated by his long and frequent reſidence at 
Sz Theſſalonica. The ſituation of the unfortunate 
th city, the aſpect of the ſtreets and buildings, the 
n- dreſs and faces of the inhabitants, were familiar, 
a- and even preſent, to his imagination; and Theo- 


n, doſius poſſeſſed a quick and lively ſenſe of the ex- 
n- iſtence of the people whom he deſtroyed“. 


ry The reſpectful attachment of the emperor for Om 
| . . and con- 

e- the orthodox clergy, had diſpoſed him to love qua of 

as and admire the character of Ambroſe ; who united ADA 

ad all the epiſcopal virtues in the moſt eminent de- 

he oree. The friends and miniſters of Theodoſius 

* imitated the example of their ſovereign; and he 

8, obſerved, with more ſurpriſe than diſpleaſure, 

of that all his ſecret counſels were iminediately com- 

o- | | 

at 9! The original evidence of Ambroſe (tom. ii. epiſt. li. p. 998.), 

78 Auguſtin (de Civitat. Dei, v. 26.), and Paulinus (in Vit. Ambroſ. 

3 c. 24.), is delivered in vague expreſſions of horror and pity, It is 

II- illuſtrated by the ſubſequent and unequal teſtimonies of Sozomen 

r- (I. vii. c. 25.), Theodoret (I. v. c. 17), Theophanes (Chronograph. 

5 p. 62.), Cedrenus (p. 317.), and Zonaras (tom. ii. I. xiii. p. 344). 

19 


Zoſumus alone, the partial enemy of Theodofius, myſt unaccountably 
p- paſſes over in ſilence the worſt of his actions. | 


ly : F 2 | municated 
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municated to the archbiſhop; who acted from the 
laudable perſuaſion, that every meaſure of civil 
government may have ſome connection with the 
glory of God, and the intereſt of the true religion, 
The monks and populace of Callinicum, an ob- 
ſcure town on the frontier of Perſia, excited by 
their own fanaticiſm, and by that of their biſhop, 
had tumultuouſly burnt a conventicle of the Va- 
lentinians, and a ſynagogue of the Jews. The 
ſedirious prelate was condemned, by the magi- 
ſtrate of the province, either to rebuild the ſyna- 
gogue, or to repay the damage; and this mode- 
rate ſentence was confirmed by the emperor. But 
it was not confirmed by the archbiſhop of Milan“, 
He dictated an epiſtle of cenſure and reproach, 
more ſuitable, perhaps, if the emperor had re- 
ceived the mark of circumciſion, and renounced 
the faith of his baptiſm. Ambroſe confiders the 
toleration of the Jewiſh, as the perſecution of the 
Chriſtian, religion ; boldly declares, that he him- 
ſelf, and every true believer, would eagerly diſ- 
pute with the biſhop of Callinicum the merit of 
the deed, and the crown of martyrdom ; and la- 
ments, in the moſt pathetic terms, that the exe- 
cution of the ſentence would be fatal ro the fame 
and falvation of Theodoſius. As this private 
admonition did not produce an immediate effect, 
the archbiſhop, from his pulpit, publicly ad- 

92 See the whole tranſaction in Ambroſe (tom. ii. epiſt. xl, xli. 
p. 946—956.), and his biographer Paulinus (c. 23.). Bayle and 
Barbeyrac (Morales des Peres, c. xvii. p. 325, &c.) have juſtly con- 
demned the archbiſhop. | 

93 His ſermon is a ſtrange allegory of Jeremiah's rod, of an almond- 


tree, of the woman who waſhed and anointed the feet of Chriſt, But 
the peroration 1s dire& and perſonal. 


5 dreſſed 


* 
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dreſſed the emperor on his throne **; nor would 
he conſent to offer the oblation of the altar, till 
he had obtained from Theodoſius a ſolemn and 
poſitive declaration, which ſecured the impunity 
of the biſhop and monks of Callinicum. The 
recantation of Theodoſius was fincere®*; and, 
during the term of his reſidence at Milan, his 
affection for Ambroſe was continually increaſed 
by the habits of pious and familiar converſation. 
When Ambroſe was informed of the maſſacre 
of Theſſalonica, his mind was filled with horror 
and anguiſh, He retired into the country to in- 
dulge his grief, and to avoid the preſence of 
Theodoſius. But as the archbiſhop was ſatisfied 
that a timid filence would render him the accom- 
plice of his guilt, he repreſented, in a private let- 
ter, the enormity of the crime; which could only 
be effaced by the tears of penitence. The epiſ- 
copal vigour of Ambroſe was tempered by pru- 
dence ; and he contented himſelf with ſignifying 5* 
an indirect fort of excommunication, by the aſſur- 


94 Hodie, Epiſcope, de me propoſuiſti, Ambroſe modeſtly con- 
feſſed it: but he ſternly reprimanded Timaſius, general of the horſe 
and foot, who had preſumed to ſay, that the monks of Callinicum de- 
ſerved puniſhment. 4 

95 Yet, five years afterwards, when Theodoſius was abſent from 
his ſpiritual guide, he tolerated the Jews, and condemned the de - 
ſtruction of their ſynagogue. Cod. Theodoſ. I. xvi. tit. viii. leg. 9. 
with Godefroy's Commentary, tom. vi. p. 225. 

9% Ambroſ. tom. ii. epiſt. li. p. 997 1001. His Epiſtle is a 
miſerable rhapſody on a noble ſubjet. Ambroſe could act better 
than he could write, His compoſitions are deſtitute of taſte, or ge- 
nius; without the ſpirit of Tertullian, the copious elegance of 
Lactantius, the lively wit of Jerom, or the grave energy of Au- 
guſtin. 
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.CHAP. ance, that he had been warned in a viſion, not 
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to offer the oblation in the name, or in the pre- 
ſence, of Theodoſius; and by the advice, that he 
would confine himſelf to the uſe of prayer, with- 
out preſuming to approach the altar of Chriſt, or 
to receive the holy euchariſt with thofe hands that 
were ſtil] polluted with the blood of an innocent 
people. The emperor was deeply affected by his 
own reproaches, and by thoſe of his ſpiritual fa- 
ther; and, after he had bewailed the miſchievous 
and irreparable conſequences of his raſh fury, he | 
proceeded, in the accuſtomed manner, to perform 
his devotions in the great church of Milan. He | 
was ſtopped in the porch by the archbiſhop ; who, 
in the tone and language of an ambaſſador of 
Heaven, declared to his ſovereign, that private 
contrition was not ſufficient to atone for a public 
fault, or to appeaſe the juſtice of the offended 
Deity. Theodoſius humbly repreſented, that if 
he had contracted the guilt of homicide, David, 
the man aſter God's own heart, had been guilty, 
not only of murder, but of adultery. “ You 
« have imitated David in his crime, imitate then 
cc his repentance,” was the reply of the un- 
daunted Ambroſe. The rigorous conditions of 
peace and pardon were accepted ; and the public 
penance of the emperor Theodoſius has been re- 
corded as one of the moſt honourable events in the 
annals of the church. According to the mildeſt 
rules of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, which were eſta- 
bliſhed in the fourth century, the crime of homi- 
cide was expiated by the penitence of twenty 

years: 
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years?” : and as it was impoſſible, in the period 
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of human life, to purge the accumulated guilt o/: 


the maſſacre of Theſſalonica, the murderer ſhould 
have been excluded from the holy communion till 
the hour of his death. But the archbiſhop, con- 
ſulting the maxims of religious policy, granted 
ſome indulgence to the rank of his illuſtrious pe- 
nitent, who humbled in the duſt the pride of the 


diadem ; and the public edification might be ad- 


mitted as a weighty reaſon to abridge the duration 
of his puniſhment. It was ſufficient, that the 
emperor of the Romans, ſtripped of the enſigns 
of royalty, ſhould appear in a mournful and ſup- 
pliant poſture; and that, in the midſt of the 
church of Milan, he ſhould humbly ſolicit, with 
ſighs and tears, the pardon of his ſins *. In this 
ſpiritual cure, Ambroſe employed the various 
methods of mildneſs and feverity. After a delay 
of about eight months, Theodofius was reſtored 
to the communion of the faithful; and the edi, 
which interpoſes a ſalutary interval of thirty days 
between the ſentence and the execution, may be 


97 According to the diſcipline of St. Baſil (Canon lvi.), the vo- 


Juntary homicide was feur years a mourner ; five an hearer; ſeven in 


a proſtrate ſtate; and fur in a ſtanding poſture. I have the original 
(Beveridge, PandeR. tom. ii. p. 47—151.) and a tranſlation (Char- 
don, Hitt. des Sacremens, tom. iv. p. a .) of the Canonical 
Epiſtles of St. Baſil. 

93 The penance of Theodoſius is authenticated by Ambroſe 
(tom. vi. de Obit, Theodoſ. c. 34. p. 1207.), Auguſtin. (de Civitat; 
Dei, v. 26.), and Paulinus (in Vit. Ambroſ. c. 24.). Socrates is 
ignorant; Sozomen (1, vii. c. 25.) coneiſe; and the copious narra- 
tive of Theodoret (l. v. c. 18.) muſt be uſed with precaution. 
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accepted as the worthy fruits of his repentance . 
Poſterity has applauded the virtuous firmneſs of 
the archbiſhop t and the example of Theodoſius 
may prove the beneficial influence of thoſe prin- 
ciples, which could force a monarch, exalt ed 
above the apprehenſion of human puniſhment, to 
reſpect the laws, and miniſters, of an inviſible 
Judge, © The prince,” ſays Monteſquieu, © who 
“ is actuated by the hopes and fears of religion, 
« may be compared to a lion, docile only to 
* the voice, and tractable to the hand, of his 
te keeper *”,” The motions of the royal animal 
wall cherefare depend on the inclination, and in- 
tereſt, of the man who has acquired ſuch danger- 
ous authority over him; and the prieſt, who 
holds in his hand the conſcience of a king, may 
inflame, or moderate, his ſanguinary paſſions, 
The cauſe of humanity, and that of perſecution, 
have been aſſerted by the ſame Ambroſe, with 
equal energy,, and with equal ſucceſs, 

After the defeat and death of the tyrant of 
Gaul, the Roman world was in the poſſeſſion of 
Theodoſius. He derived from the choice of 
Gratian his honourable title to the provinces of 
the Eaſt: he had acquired the Weſt by the right 
of conqueſt; and the three years, which he ſpent 
in Italy, were uſefully employed to reſtore the 


99 Codex Theodoſ. I. ix, tit. xl. leg. 13. The date and circum- 
ſtances of this law are perplexed with difficulties; but I feel myſelf 
inclined to favour the honeſt efforts of Tillemont (Hiſt, des Emp, 
tom. v. p. 721.) and Pagi (Critica, tom. i. p..578.). 

100 Un prince qui. aime religion, et qui la craint, eſt un lion 
qui cede à la main qui le flatte, ou à la voix qui l'appaile. Eſprit 
des , I. xxiv. c. 2. 


authority 
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authority of the laws; and to correct the abuſes, 


- which had prevailed with impunity under the 


jiſurpation of Maximus, and the minority of Va- 
lentinian. The name of Valentinian was regularly 
inſerted in the public acts: but the tender age, 
and doubtful faith, of the ſon of Juſtina, appeared 
to require the prudent care of an orthodox 
guardian; and his ſpecious ambition might have 
excluded the unfortunate youth, without a ſtruggle, 
and almoſt without a murmur, from the admini- 
ſtration, and even from the inheritance, of the 
empire. If Theodoſius had conſulted the rigid 
maxims of intereſt and policy, his conduct would 
have been juſtified by his friends ; but the gene- 
roſity of his behaviour on this memorable occaſion 
has extorted the applauſe of his moſt inveterate 
enemies. He ſeated Valentinian on the throne 
of Milan; and, without ſtipulating any preſent 
or future advantages, reſtored him to the abſolute 
dominion of all the provinces from which he 
had been driven by the arms-of Maximus. To 
the reſtitution of his ample patrimony, Theodoſius 
added the free and generous gift of the countries 
beyond the Alps, which his ſucceſsful valour had 
recovered from the aſſaſſin of Gratian ***, Satiſ- 
fied with the glory which he had acquired, by re- 
venging the death of his benefactor, and deliver- 


ing the Weſt from the yoke of tyranny, the em- 


peror returned from Milan to Conſtantinople ; 


101 Terxo Ts4 T2; evipyerau; xalnucy dat e t, is the niggard praiſe 
of Zoſimus himſelf (I. iv. p. 267.). Auguſtin ſays, with ſome hap- 
pineſs of expreſſion, Velentinianum . .. miſericordiſſima venera- 
tione reſtituit. | 
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and, in the peaceful poſſeſſion of the Eaſt, inſen- 
ſibly relapſed into his former habits of luxury and 
indolence. Theodoſius diſcharged his obligation 
to the brother, he indulged his conjugal tender- 
neſs to the ſiſter, of Valentinian: and poſterity, 
which admires the pure and ſingular glory of his 
elevation, muſt applaud his WIS generoſity 
in the uſe of victory. 

The empreſs Juſtina did not long ſurvive her 
return to Italy; and, though ſhe beheld, the 
triumph of Theodoſius, ſhe was not allowed to 
influence the government of her ſon“ ?. The 


pernicious attachment to the Arian ſect, which 


Valentinian had imbibed from her example and 


inſtructions, were ſoon eraſed by the leſſons of a 


more orthodox education. His growing zeal for 
the faith of Nice, and his filial reverence for the 
character, and authority, of Ambroſe, diſpoſed 
the Catholics to entertain the moſt favourable 
opinion of the virtues'of the young emperor of the 
Weſt a. They applauded his chaſtity and tem- 
perance, his contempt of pleaſure, his application 
to buſineſs, and his tender affection for his two 
ſiſters; which could not, however, ſeduce his 
impartial equity to pronounce an unjuſt ſentence 
againſt the meaneſt of his ſubjects. But this 
amiable youth, before he had accompliſhed the 


192 Sozomen, l. vii. c. 25 His chronology is very irregular, 
103 See Ambroſe (tom. de Obit, Valentinian. c. 15, &c; 


p-. 1178; c. 36, &c. p. ray When the young emperor gave 
an entertainment, he faſted himſelf ; he refuſed to ſee an handſome 
actreſs, &c, Since he ordered his wild beaſts to be killed, it is un- 
Senerous in Philoſtorgius (I. xi, c. 1.) to reproach him with the love 
of that amuſement, 


3 twentieth 
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twentieth year of his age, was oppreſſed by do- 
meſtic treaſon ; and the empire was again 2 
in the horrors of a civil war. Arbogaſtes “, 

gallant ſoldier of the nation of the Franks; Wy 
the ſecond rank in the ſervice of Gratian. On 
the death of his maſter, he joined the ſtandard of 
Theodoſius; contributed, by his valour and mili- 
tary conduct, to the deſtruction of the tyrant ; 
and was appointed, after the victory, maſter- 
general of the armies of Gaul. His real merit, 
and apparent fidelity, had gained the confidence 
both of the prince and people; his boundleſs 
liberality corrupted the allegiance of the troops ; 
and, whilſt he was univerſally eſteemed as the 
pillar of the ſtate, the bold and crafty Barbarian 
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was ſecretly determined, either to rule, or to 


ruin, the empire of the Weſt. The important 


commands of the army were diſtributed among 
the Franks; the creatures of Arbogaſtes were 
promoted to all the honours and offices of the 
civil government ; the progreſs of the conſpiracy 
removed every faithful ſervant from the preſence 
of Valentinian ; and the emperor, without power, 
and without intelligence, inſenſibly ſunk into the 
precartous and dependent condition of a cap- 
tiven . The indignation which he expreſſed, 
though it might ariſe only from the raſh and im- 
patient temper of youth, may be candidly aſcribed 


104 Zoſimus (I. iv. p. 275.) praiſes the enemy of Theodoſius. 
But he is deteſted by "fs (I. v. c. 25.) and Orohus (I. vii. 
c. 35.) 

105 Gregory of Tours (1. ii. c. 9. p. 165. in the Gros volume of 
the Hiſtorians of France) has preſerved a curious fragment of Sulpi- 
eius Alexander, an hiſtorian far more valuable than himſelf. 
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His death, 
A.D. 392, 
May 15. 


was not unworthy to reign. 
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to the generous ſpirit of a prince, who felt that he 
He ſecretly invited 
the archbiſhop of Milan to undertake the office 
of a mediator ; as the pledge of his ſincerity, and 
the guardian of his ſafety. He contrived to ap- 
priſe the emperor of the Eaſt of his helpleſs ſitua- 
tion; and he declared, that, unleſs Theodoſius 
could ſpeedily march to his aſſiſtance, he muſt 
attempt to eſcape from the palace, or rather priſon, 


of Vienna in Gaul, where he had imprudently fixed 


his reſidence in the midſt of the hoſtile faction. 
But the hopes of relief were diſtant, and doubt- 
ful; and, as every day furniſhed ſome new pro- 
vocation, the emperor, without ſtrength or coun- 
ſe], too haſtily reſolved to riſk an immediate con- 
teſt with his powerful general. He received 
as the count 
approached with ſome appearance of reſpect, de- 
livered to him a paper, which diſmiſſed him from 
all his employments. My authority,” replied 
Arbogaſtes with inſulting coolneſs, © does. not 
e depend on the ſmile, or the frown, of a mo- 
© narch;” and he contemptuouſly threw the paper 
on the ground. The indignant monarch ſnatched 
at the ſword of one of the guards, which he 
ſtruggled to draw from its ſcabbard ; and it was 
not without ſome degree of violence that he was 
prevented from uſing the deadly weapon againſt 
his enemy, or againſt himſelf, A few days after 
this extraordinary quarrel], in which he had ex- 
poſed his reſentment and his weakneſs, the un- 
fortunate Valentinian was found ſtrangled in his 
apartment; and ſome pains were employed to diſ- 
guiſe 
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guiſe the manifeſt guilt of Arbogaſtes, and to 
perſuade the world that the death of the young 
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emperor had been the voluntary effect of his own 


deſpair . His body was conducted with decent 
pomp to the ſepulchre of Milan; and the arch- 
biſhop pronounced a funeral oration to com- 


memorate his virtue, and his misfortunes *®”7, On 


this occaſion, the humanity of Ambroſe! tempted 
him to make a ſingular breach in his theological 
ſyſtem; and to comfort the weeping ſiſters of Va- 
lentinian, by the firm aſſurance, that their pious 
brother, though he had not received the ſacra- 
ment of baptiſm, was introduced, without difficul- 
ty, into the manſions of eternal bliſs ***, 

The prudence of Arbogaſtes had Wees the 
ſucceſs of his ambitious deſigns: and the pro- 
vincials, in whoſe breaſts every ſentiment of 
patriotiſm or loyalty were extinguiſhed, expected, 
with tame reſignation, the unknown maſter, whom 
the choice of a Frank might place on the Impe- 
rial throne. But ſome remains of pride and pre- 
judice ſtill oppoſed the elevation of Arbogaſtes 
himſelf; and the judicious Barbarian thought it 


106 Godefroy (Diſſertat. ad Philoſtorg., p. 429—434+.) has dili- 
gently collected all the circumſtances of the death of Valentinian II. 


The variations, and the ignorance of contemporary writers, prove 


that it was ſecret. ; 

107 De Obitũ Valentinian, tom. ii. p. 117 3—1196, He is forced 
to ſpeak a diſcreet and obſcure language : yet he is much bolder than 
any layman, or perhaps any other ecclefiaſtic, would have dared 
to be. 

103 See c. 51. p. 1188. c. 75. p. 1193. Don Chardon (Hiſt. des 
$acremens, tom. i. p. 86.), who owns that St. Ambroſe moſt ſtre- 
nuouſly maintains Fee indiſpenſable neceſſity of baptiſin, laboufs to re- 
eoncile the contradiction, 
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more adviſable to reign under the name of ſome 
dependent Roman. He beſtowed the purple on 
the rhetorician Evugenius*®; whom he had al- 
ready raiſed from the place of his domeſtic ſecre- 
tary, to the rank of maſter of the offices. In. the 
courſe both of his private and public ſervice, the 
count had always approved the attachment and 
abilities of Eugenius ; his learning and eloquence, 
ſupported by the gravity of his manners, recom- 
mended him to the eſteem of the people; and the 
reluctance, with which he ſeemed to aſcend the 
throne, may inſpire a favourable prejudice of his 
virtue and moderation. The ambaſſadors of the 


new emperor were immediately diſpatched to the 


court of Theodoſius, to communicate, with af. 
fected grief, the unfortunate accident of the death 
of Valentinian; and, without mentioning the 
name of Arbogaſtes, to requeſt, that the monarch 
of the Eaſt would embrace, as his lawful colleague, 


the reſpectable citizen, who had obtained the un- 


animous ſuffrage of the armies and provinces of 
the Weſt . Theodoſius was juſtly provoked, 


that the perfidy of a Barbarian ſhould have de- 


ſtroyed, in a moment, the labours, and the fruit, 
of his former victory; and he was excited by the 


199 Quem ſibi Germanus famulum delegerat exul, 


is the contemptuous expreſſion of Claudian (iv. Conſ. Hon, 74). 


Eugenius profeſſed Chriſtianity z but his ſecret attachment to Pa- 


ganiſm (Sozomen, |. vii. c. 22. Philoſtorg. I. xi. c. 2.) is probable 


in a grammarian, and would ſecure the friendſhip of Zoſimus (1. iv, 


p. 276, 277.) 
19 Zoſimus (I. iv. p. 258. ) mentions this nba but he is di- 


verted by another ſtory from relating the event. 
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tears of his beloved wife“, to revenge the fate 
of her unhappy brother, and once more to aſſert 
by arms the violated majeſty of the throne. Bur 
as the ſecond conqueſt of the Weſt was a taſk of 
difficulty and danger, he. diſmiſſed, with ſplendid 


preſents, and an ambiguous anſwer, the ambaſſa- 
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dors of Eugenius; and almoſt two years were con- 


ſumed in the preparations of the civil war. Be- 
fore he formed any deciſive reſolution, the pious 
emperor was anxious to diſcover the will of 
Heaven; and as the progreſs of Chriſtianity had 
filenced the oracles of Delphi and Dodona, he 
conſulted an Egyptian monk, who poſſeſſed, 
in the opinion of the age, the gift of miracles, 
and the knowledge of futurity, Eutropius, 
one of the favourite eunuchs of the palace of 
Conſtantinople, embarked for Alexandria, from 
whence he ſailed up the Nile as far as the city 
of Lycopolis, or of Wolves, in the remote pro- 
vince of Thebais***. In the neighbourhood of 
that city, and on the ſummit of a lofty moun- 
tain, the holy John“ had conſtructed, with his 

own 


%. 


I! EurTteexte n Tet Venn Tania ta Burihic Tor d - 
con. Zoſim. I. iv. p. 277. He afterwards ſays (p. 280.), that 
Galla died in childbed; and intimates, that the affliction of her huſ- 


band was extreme, but ſhort. 


112 Lycopolis is the modern Siut, or Oſiot, a town of Said, about 


the ſize of St. Denys, which drives a profitable trade with the king- 
dom of Sennoar; and has a very convenient fountain, “ cujus potũ 
„ ſigna virginitatis eripiuntur,”” See d' Anville, Deſcription de 


VEgypte, p. 181. Abulfeda, Deſcript. Egyp. p. 14. and the curi- 


ous Annotations, p. 25. 92. of his editor Michaelis. 
113 The life of John of Lycopolis is deſcribed by his two friends, 


7.38. }, 


Theodo- 
ſius pre- 
pares ſor 
Wär. 
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own hands, an humble cell, in which he had 
dwelt above fifty years, without opening his door, 
without ſeeing the face of a woman, and without 
taſting any food that had been prepared by fire, 
or any human art. Five days of the week he 
ſpent in prayer and meditation; but on Satur- 
days and Sundays he regularly opened a ſmall 
window, and gave audience to the crowd of ſup- 


pliants, who ſucceſſively flowed from every part | 


of the Chriſtian world. The eunuch of Theodo- 
ſius approached the window with reſpectful ſteps, 
propoſed his queſtions concerning the event of the 
civil war, and ſoon returned with a favourable 
oracle, which animated the courage of the em- 
peror by the aſſurance of a bloody, but infallible, 
victory. The accompliſhment of the prediction 
was forwarded by all the means that human pru- 
dence could ſupply. The induſtry of the two 
maſter-generals, Stilicho and Timaſius, was di- 
fected to recruit the numbers, and to revive the 
diſcipline, of the Roman legions. The formi- 
dable troops of Barbarians marched under the 
enſigns of their national chieftains. The Iberian, 
the Arab, and the Goth, who gazed on each 
other with mutual aſtoniſhment, were enliſted in 
the ſervice of the ſame prince; and the renowned 
Alaric acquired, in the ſchool of Theodoſius, the 
knowledge of the art of war, which he after- 


p. 738.), in Roſweyde's great Collection of the Vitæ Patrum. Tille- 

mont (Mem. Eccleſ. tom. x. p. 718. 720.) has ſettled the Chrono- 

logy. f 

114 Sozomen, I>yii. c. 22. Claudian (in Eutrop. I. i. 312.) men- 

tions the eunuch's journey : but he moſt contemptuouſly derides the 

Egyptian dreams, and te oracles of the Nile, 
| wards 
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wards ſo fatally exerted for the deſtruction of 
Rome. | 


properly, his general Arbogaſtes, was inſtructe 
by the miſconduct and misfortune of Maximus, 
how dangerous it might prove to extend the line 
of defence againſt a ſkilful antagoniſt, who was 
ſree to preſs, or to ſuſpend, to contract, or to 
multiply, his various methods of attack. Ar- 
bogaſtes fixed his ſtation on the confines of Italy : 
the troops of Theodofius were permitted to oc- 
cupy, without reſiſtance, the provinces of Pan- 
nonia, as far as the foot of the Julian Alps; and 
even the paſſages of the mountains were ne- 
gligently, or perhaps artfully, abandoned, to the 
bold invader. He deſcended from the hills, and 
beheld, with ſome aſtoniſhment, the formidable 
camp of the Gauls and Germans, that covered 
with arms and tents the open country, which ex- 
tends to the walls of Aquileia, and the banks of 


"ns Zoſimus, I. iv. p. 280. Socrates, I. vii. 10. Alaric himſelf 
(de Bell. Getico, 524.) dwells with more complacency on his early 
exploits againſt the Romans, 

+ + « Tot Auguſtus Hebro qui teſte fugavi. 
Yet his vanity could 788 855 have proved this plurality of flying em- 
perors. 

15 Claudian (in iv Conſ. Honor. 77, &c.) contraſts the military 
plans of the two uſurpers. 

+ + + Novitas audere priorem 
' Suadebat ; cautumque dabant exempla ſequentem, 
Hie nova moliri præceps: hic quzrere tutus 
Providus. Hie fuſis; collectis viribus ille. 
Hic vagus excurrens, his intra clauſtra redutus 
Diſſimiles; ſed morte pares. . « . « * 


Vol. V. G | the 


The emperor of the Weſt, or, to peak more His victory 
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the F rigidus , or Cold River ***. This natrow 
theatre of the war, circumſcribed by the Alps 
and the Hadriatic, did not allow much room for 
the operations of military ſkill; the ſpirit of Ar- 
bogaſtes would have diſdained a pardon; his 
guilt extinguiſhed the hope of a negociation: and 
Theodoſius was impatient to ſatisfy his glory and 
revenge, by the chaſtiſement of the aſſaſſins of 
Valentinian. Without weighing the natural and 
artificial obſtacles that oppoſed his. efforts, the 
emperor of the Eaſt immediately attacked the 


fortifications of his rivals, aſſigned the poſt of 


honourable danger to the Goths, and cheriſhed a 
ſecret wiſh, that the bloody conflict might di- 
miniſh the pride and numbers of the conquerors. 
Ten thouſand of thoſe auxiliaries, and Bacurius, 
general of the Iberians, died bravely on the field 
of battle. But the victory was not purchaſed by 
their blood: the Gauls maintained their advan- 


tage; and the approach of night protected the 


diſorderly flight, or retreat, of the troops of 
Theodoſius. The emperor retired to the ad- 
jacent hills; where he paſſed a diſconſolate night, 
without ſleep, without proviſions, and without 


117 The Frigidus, a ſmall, though memorable, ſtream in the 
country of Goretz, now called the Vipao, falls into the Sontius, or 
Liſonzo, above Aquileia, ſome miles from the Hadriatic. Ste 
d'Anville's Ancient and Modern Maps, and the Italia Antiqua of 


Cluverius (tom. i, p. 188.). 


118 Claudian's wit is intolerable: the ſnow was dyed red; 


the cold river ſmoaked; and the channel muſt have been 
choaked with carcaſſes, if the euren had not been ſwelled with 


blood. 
hopes; 
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hopes ; except that ſtrong aſſurance, which, 
under the moſt deſperate circumſtances, the in- 
dependent mind may derive from the contempt 
of fortune and of life. The triumph of Eugenius 
was celebrated by the inſolent and diſſolute joy 
of his camp; whilſt the active and vigilant Ar- 
bogaſtes ſecretly detached a conſiderable body of 
troops to occupy the paſſes of the mountains, and 
to encompaſs the rear of the Eaſtern army. The 
dawn of day diſcovered to the eyes of Theodoſius 
the extent and the extremity of his danger: but 
his apprehenſions were ſoon diſpelled, by a 
friendly meſſage from the leaders of thoſe troops, 
who expreſſed their inclination to deſert the ſtand- 
ard of the tyrant, The honourable and lucra- 
tive rewards, which they ſtipulated as the price 
of their perfidy, were granted without heſitation ; 
and as ink and paper could not eaſily be procured, 
the emperor - ſubſcribed, on his own tablets, the 


ratification of the treaty. The ſpirit of his ſol- 


diers was revived by this ſeaſonable reinforce- 
ment : and they again-marched, with confidence, 
to ſurpriſe the camp of a tyrant, whoſe principal 
officers appeared to diſtruſt, either the juſtice, or 
the ſucceſs, of his arms. In the heat of the bat- 
tle, a violent tempeſt ***, ſuch as is often felt 


among 


119 Theodoret affirms, that St. John, and St. Philip, appeared 
to the waking, or ſleeping, emperor, on horſeback, &c. This is the 
firit inſtance of apoſtolic chivalry, which afterwards became ſo popu- 
lar in Spain, and in the Cruſades. 

1:0 Te propter, gelidis Aquilo de monte procellis 

Obruit adverſas acies ; 1evoluraque tcla 

Vertit in auctores, et turbine reppulit haſtas, 

O nimium dilecte Deo, cui fundit ab antris 
a G 2 
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among the Alps, ſuddenly aroſe from the Eaſt, 
The army of Theodoſius was (ſheltered by their 
poſition from the impetuoſity of the wind, which 
blew a cloud of duſt in the faces of the enemy, 
difordered their ranks, wreſted their weapons 
from their hands, and diverted, or repelled, their 


ineffectual javelins. This accidental advantage 


was ſkilfully improved; the violence of the ſtorm 
was magnified by the ſuperſtitious terrors of the 
Gauls; and they yielded without ſhame to the 
inviſible powers of heaven, who ſeemed to mili- 
tate on the ſide of the pious emperor. His vic- 
tory was deciſive ; and the deaths of his two rivals 
were diſtinguiſhed only by the difference of their 
characters. The rhetorician Eugenius, who had 
almoſt acquired the dominion of the world, was 
reduced to implore the mercy of the conqueror 
and the unrelenting ſoldiers ſeparated his head 
from his body, as he lay proftrate at the feet of 
Theodoſius. Arbogaſtes, after the lofs of a bat- 
tle, in which he had diſcharged the duties of a 
foldier and a general, wandered ſeveral days 
among the mountains. But when he was con- 
vinced, that his cauſe was deſperate, and his 
eſcape impracticable, the intrepid Barbarian imi- 
tated the example of the ancient Romans, and 


Solus armatas hyemes ; cui militat Ether, 
Et conjurati veniunt ad claſſica vent?. 


Thefe famous lines of Claudian (in iii Conſ. Honor. 93, &c. A. D. 
396.) are alleged by his contemporaries, Auguſtin and Oroſius; 
who ſuppreſs the Pagan deity of ZEolus; and add ſome circum- 
ſtances from the information of eye-witneſſes, Within four months 
after the victory, it was compared by Ambroſe to _e miraculous vic- 
tories of Moſes and Joſhua, 


turned 
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turned his ſword againſt his own breaſt. The fate 
of the empire was determined in a narrow corner 
of Italy; and the legitimate ſucceſſor of the houſe 


of Valentinian embraced the archbiſhop of Milan, 


_® 
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and graciouſly received the ſubmiſſion of the pro- 


vinces of the Weſt. Thoſe provinces were in- 
volved in the guilt of rebellion; while the inflex- 
ible courage of Ambroſe alone had reſiſted the 
claims of ſucceſsful uſurpation. With a manly 
freedom, which might have been fatal to any 
other ſubject, the archbiſhop rejected the gifts of 
Eugenius, declined his correſpondence, and with- 
drew himſelf from Milan, to avoid the odious pre- 
ſence of a tyrant ; whoſe downfal he predicted in 
diſcreet and ambiguous language. The merit of 
Ambroſe was applauded by the conqueror, who 
ſecured the attachment of the people by his alli- 
ance with the church: and the clemency of Theo- 
doſius 1s aſcribed to the humane interceſſion of the 
archbiſhop of Milan. 

After the defeat of Eugenius, the merit, as 
well as the authority, of Theodoſius was cheer- 
fully acknowledged by all the inhabitants of the 
Roman world. The experience of his paſt con- 
duct encouraged the moſt pleaſing expectations 
of his future reign; and the age of the emperor, 
which did not exceed fifty years, ſeemed to 
extend the proſpect of the public felicity. His 


121 The events of this civil war are gathered from Ambroſe 
(tom. ii. epiſt. Ixii. p. 2022.), Paulinus (in Vit. Ambroſ. c. 26— 
34.), Auguſtin (de Civitat. Dei, v. 26.), Oroſius (I. vii. c. 35.) 
Sozomen (I. vii. c. 24.), Theodoret (1. v. c. 24.), Zoſimus (1. iv. 
p. 281, 282.), Claudian (in iii Conſ. Hon. 63—105. in iv Conſ. 
Hon, 70=117.), and the Chronicles publiſhed by Scaliger. 
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death, only four months after his victory, was 
conſidered by the people as an unforeſeen and 
fatal event, which deſtroyed, in a moment, the 
hopes of the riſing generation. But the in- 


dulgence of eaſe and luxury had ſecretly nouriſh- 


ed the principles of diſeaſe ***, The ſtrength of 
Theodoſius was unable to ſupport the ſudden and 
violent tranſition from the palace to the camp; 
and the increaſing ſymptoms of a dropſy an- 
nounced the ſpeedy diſſolution of the emperor. 
The opinion, and perhaps the intereſt, of the 
public had confirmed the diviſion of the Eaſtern 
and Weſtern empires; and the two royal youths, 
Arcadius and Honorius, who had already ob- 
tained, from the tenderneſs of their father, the 
title of Auguſtus, were deſtined to fill the thrones 


of Conſtantinople and of Rome. Thoſe princes 


were not permitted to ſhare the danger and glory 
of the civil war***; but as ſoon as Theodoſius 
had triumphed over his unworthy rivals, he called 
his younger ſon, Honorius, to enjoy the fruits of 
the victory, and to receive the ſceptre of the 
Weſt from the hands of his dying father. The 
arrival of Honorius at Milan was welcomed by a 
ſplendid exhibition of the games of the Circus 


| x24 This diſeaſe, aſcribed by Socrates (I. v. c. 26.) to the fatigues 
of war, is repreſented by Philoſtorgius (I. xi, c. 2.) as the effect of 
floth and intemperance ; for which Photius calls him an impudent 
liar (Godefroy, Diſſert. p. 438.). 

' 723 Zoſimus ſuppoſes, that the boy Honorius accompanied his 
father (J. iv. p. 280.). Vet the quanto flagrabant pectota voto, is 
all that flattery would allow to a contemporary poet; who clearly 
deſcribes the emperor's refuſal, and the journey of Honorius, after 
the OE 8 in iii Conl. 78—125. J. 


and 
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and the emperor, though he was oppreſſed by the 
weight of his diſorder, contributed by his pre- 
ſence to the public joy. But the remains of his 
ſtrength were exhauſted by the painful effort, 
which he made, to aſſiſt at the ſpectacles of the 
morning. Honorius ſupplied, during the reſt of 
the day, the place of his father; and the great 
Theodoſius expired in the enſuing night. Not- 
withſtanding the recent animoſities of a civil war, 
his death was univerſally lamented. The Bar- 
barians, whom he had vanquiſhed, and the 
churchmen, by.. whom he. had been ſubdued, ce- 
lebrated, with loud and fincere applauſe, the 
qualities of the deceaſed emperor, which ap- 
peared the moſt valuable in their eyes. The Ro- 
mans were terrified by the impending dangers of 
& feeble and divided adminiſtration; and every 
diſgraceful moment of the unfortunate reigns of 
Arcadius and Honorius revived the memory of 
their irreparable loſs. 

In the faithful picture of the virtues of Theo- 
doſius, his imperfections have nat been difſem- 
bled; the act of cruelty, and the habits of in- 
dolence, which tarn'ſhed the glory of one of the 
greateſt of the Roman princes. An hiſtorian, 
perpetually adverſe to the fame of Theodofius, 
has exaggerated his vices, and their pernicious 
effects; he boldly aſſerts, that every rank of ſub- 
jects imitated the effeminate manners of their 
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ſovereign; that every ſpecies of corruption pol- 


Juted the courſe of public and private life; and 
that the feeble reſtraints of order and decency 
were inſufficient to reſiſt the progreſs of that de- 
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cn Ap. generate ſpirit, which ſacrifices, without a bluſh, 


the conſideration of duty and intereſt to the baſe 
indulgence of ſloth and appetite ***. The com- 
plaints of contemporary writers, who deplore the 
increaſe of luxury, and depravation of manners, 
are commonly expreſſive of their peculiar temper 
and ſituation. ' There are few obſervers, who 
poſſeſs a clear and comprehenſive view of the re- 
volutions of fociety ; and who are capable of 
diſcovering the nice and ſecret ſprings of action, 
which impel, in the ſame uniform direction, the 
blind and capricious paſſions of a multitude of 
individuals. If it can be affirmed, with any de- 

ree of truth, that the luxury of the Romans was 
more ſhameleſs and diſſolute in the reign of Theo- 
doſius than in the age of Conſtantine, perhaps, or 
of Auguſtus, the alteration cannot be aſcribed 
to any beneficial improvements, which had gra- 
dually increaſed the ſtock of national riches. A 
long period of calamity or decay muſt have 
checked the induſtry, and diminiſned the wealth, 
of the people; and their profuſe luxury muſt 
have been the reſult of that indolent deſpair, 
which enjoys the preſent hour, and declines the 
thoughts of futurity, The uncertain condition 
of their property diſcouraged the ſubjects of 
Theodoſius from engaging in thoſe uſeful and 
| laborious undertakings which require an im- 
mediate expence, and promiſe a flow and diſtant 
advantage. The frequent examples of ruin and 
deſolation tempted them not to ſpare the remains 


124 Zoſimus, I. iv, p. 244. 


of 
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of a patrimony, which might, every hour, be- 
come the prey of the rapacious Goth. And the 
mad prodigality which prevails in the confuſion 
of a ſhipwreck, or a ſiege, may ſerve to explain 
the progreſs of luxury amidſt the misfortunes and 
terrors of a ſinking nation. 

The efferninate luxury, which infected the 
manners of courts and cities, had inſtilled a ſecret 


and deſtructive poiſon into the camps of the armour. 


legions: and their degeneracy has been marked 
by the pen of a military writer, who had accurate- 


ly ſtudied the genuine and ancient principles of 


Roman diſcipline. ' It is the juſt and important 


obſervation of Vegetius, that the infantry was 


invariably covered with defenſive armour, from 
the foundation of the city, to the reign of the 
emperor Gratian. The relaxation of diſcipline, 
and the diſuſe of exerciſe, rendered the ſoldiers 
leſs able, and leſs willing, to ſupport the fatigues 
of the ſervice; they complained of the weight of 
the armour, which they ſeldom wore; and they 
ſucceſſively obtained the permiſſion of laying 
aſide both their cuiraſſes and their helmers. The 
heavy weapons of their anceſtors, the ſhort ſword, 
and the formidable pilum, which had ſubdued the 
world, inſenſibly dropped from their feeble hands. 
As the uſe of the ſhield is incompatible with that 
of the bow, they reluctantly marched into the 
field; condemned to ſuffer, either the pain of 
wounds, or the 1gnominy of flight, and always 
diſpoſed to prefer the more ſhameful alternative. 
The cavalry of the Goths, the Huns, and the 
Alani, had felt the benefits, and adopted the ule, 

LI of 
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The in- 
fantry lay 
aſide their 
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. of defenſive armour; and, as they excelled i 

Xxx 

— the management of miſſile weapons, they each 

| overwhelmed - the naked and trembling legions, 

whoſe heads and breaſts were expoſed, without 
defence, to the arrows of the Barbarians. © The 
lols of armies, the deſtruction: of cities, and the 
diſhonour of the Roman name, ineffectually ſoli- 
cited the ſucceſſors of Gratian to reſtore the hel- 
mets and cuiraſſes of the infantry. The enervated 
ſoldiers abandoned their own, and the public, 
defence; and their puſillanimous indolence may 
be conſidered as the immediate cauſe of the down- 
fal of the empire * 


125 Vegetius, de Re Mititari, I. i. c. 10. The ſeries of cala. 
mities, which be marks, compel us to believe, that the Her, to 
whom he dedicates his book, is the laſt and moſt inglorious of thy 
Valentinians. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


Final Deſtruction of Paganiſm. Introduction of 
. the Worſhip of Saints, and OS among the 
Chriſtians, 


HE ruin of Paganiſm, in the age of Theo- 
doſius, is perhaps the only example of the 
total extirpation of any ancient and popular ſu- 
perſtition; and may therefore deſerve to be con- 
ſidered, as a ſingular event in the hiſtory of the 
human mind. The Chriſtians, more eſpecially 
the clergy, had impatiently ſupported the prudent 
delays of Conſtantine, and the equal toleration of 
the elder Valentinian; nor could they deem their 
conqueſt perfect or ſecure, as, long as their adver- 
ſaries were permitted to exiſt. The influence, 
which Ambroſe and his brethren had acquired 
over the youth of Gratian and the piety of 
Theodoſius, was employed to infuſe the maxims 
of perſecution into the. breaſts of. their Imperial 
proſelytes. Two ſpecious principles of religious 
Juriſprudence were eſtabliſhed, from whence they 
deduced a direct and rigorous concluſion, againſt 
the ſubjects of the empire, who ſtill adhered to 
the ceremonies of their anceſtors: that the 


CHAP, 
XXVIII. 


— — 
The de- 
ſtruction of 
the Pagan 
religion, 
A. D. 378 
— 395 


magiſtrate is, in ſome meaſure, guilty of the 


crimes which he negle&s to prohibit, or to 
puniſh; and, bat the idolatrous worſhip of fa- 
bulous deities, and real demons, is the moſt 
abominable crime againſt the ſupreme majeſty of 
the Creator, The laws of Moſes, and the 


3 examples 


State of 
PFaganiſm 
at Rome. 
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. examples of Jewiſh hiſtory*, were haſtily, per- 


haps erroneouſly, applied, by the clergy, to the 
mild and univerſal reign of Chriſtianity * The 
zeal of the emperors was excited, to vindicate 
their own honour,. and that of the Deity : and 
the temples of the Roman world were ſubverted, 
about ſixty years after the converſion of Con- 
ſtantine. 

From the age of Numa, to the reign of Gra- 
tian, the Romans preſerved the regular ſucceſ- 
ſion of the ſeveral colleges of the ſacerdotal 
order?, Fifteen PoxTires exerciſed their ſu- 
preme juriſdictioh over all things, and perſons, 
that were conſecrated to the ſervice of the gods; 
and the various queſtions which perpetually aroſe 
in a looſe and traditionary ſyſtem, were ſubmitted 
to the judgment of their holy tribunal. Fifteen 
grave and learned Aucuss obſerved the: face of 
the heavens, and preſcribed the actions of heroes, 
according to the flight cf birds. Fifteen keepers 
of the Sybilline books (their name of Quix- 


r St. Ambroſe (tom. ii. de Obit. Theodoſ. p. 1208.) expreſsly 
praiſes and recommends the zeal of Joſiah in the deſtruction of idola- 
try. The language of Julius Tirmicus Maternus on the ſame ſub- 
ject (de Errore Profan. Relig. p. 467, edit. Gronov.) is pioully in- 
human. Nec filio jubet (the Moſaic Law) parci, nec fratri, et per 
amatam conjugem gladium vindicem ducit, &e. 

2 Bayle (tom. ii. p. 406, in his Commentaire Philoſophique) 
juſtifies, and limits, theſe intolerant Jaws by the temporal reign of 
Jehovah over the Jews. The attempt is laudable. 

'3 See the outlines of the Roman hierarchy in Cicero (de Legibus, 
Ii. 7, 8.), Livy (i. 20.), Dionviius Harlicarnaſſenſis (I. ii. p. 119— 
129. edit, Hudſon), Beaufort (Republique Romaine, tom. i. p. 
x—950.), and Moyle (vol. i. p. 19—55.). The laſt is the work of 
an Engliſn Whig, as well as of a Roman antiquary, 
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DECEMVIRS' was derived from their number) oc- CHAP. 
caſionally conſulted the hiſtory of future, and 1 
as it ſhould ſeem, of contingent, events. Six 
VzsTALS devoted their virginity to the guard of 
the ſacred fire, and of the unknown pledges of 

| the duration of Rome; which no mortal had been 

| ſuffered to behold with impunity *. Seven 

| EpuLos prepared the table of the gods, conducted 
the folemn proceſſion, and regulated the cere- 
monies of the annual feſtival, The three Fr a- 
Mens of Jupiter, of Mars, and of Quirinus, 


| were conſidered as the peculiar miniſters of the 
X three moſt powerful deities, who watched over 
» the fate of Rome and of the univerſe. The KING 
5 of the SacRIFices repreſented the perſon of 
p Numa, and of his ſucceſſors, in the religious 
a functions, which could be performed only by 
n 


royal hands. The confraternities of the Sartans, 
the LurERKCALSs, &c. practiſed ſuch rites, as 
, might extort a ſmile of contempt from every 
reaſonable man, with a lively confidence of re- 
commending themſelves to the favour of the im- 
mortal gods. The authority, which the Roman 
prieſts had formerly obtained in the counſels; of 
1b. the republic, was gradually aboliſhed by the 


: eſtabliſhment of monarchy, and the removal of 
te) 4 Theſe myſtic, and perhaps imaginary, ſymbols have given 
of birth to various fables and conjectures, It feems probable, that the 
Palladium was a ſmall ſtatue (three cubits and a half high) of 
us, Minerva, with a lance and diſtaff; that it was uſually incloſed in a 
— ſeria, or barrel; and that a ſimilar barrel was placed by its ſide, to 
p· diſconcert curioſity, or ſacrilege. See Mezeriac (Comment, ſur les 
of Epitres d'Ovide, tom. i. p. 60—66.), and Lipſius (tom. iii. p. 610. 


de Veſta, &c. c. 10.) 
the 
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3 13 the ſeat of empire. But the dignity of their 


— ſäacred character was ſtill protected by the laws 


and manners of their country; and they ſtill con- 


tinued, more eſpecially the college of pontiffs, to 


exerciſe in the capital, and ſornetimes in the pro- 


vinces, the rights of their eccleſiaſtical and-civil 


juriſdiction. Their robes of purple, chariots 


of ſtate, and ſumptuous entertainments, at- 


tracted the admiration of the people; and they 
received, from the conſecrated lands, and the 


public revenue, an ample ſtipend, which liberally 


ſupported the ſplendour of the prieſthood, and all 


the expences of the religious worſhip of the ſtate, 


As the ſervice of the altar was not incompatible 
with the command of armies, the Romans, after 


their conſulſhips and triumphs, aſpired to the 


place of pontiff, or of augur ; the ſeats of Cicero 
and Pompey were filled, in the fourth century, 


by the molt illuſtrious members of the ſenate ; and 


the dignity of their birth reffected additional ſplen- 


dour on their ſacerdotal character. The fifteen 
prieſts, who compoſed the college of pontiffs, 


enjoyed a more diſtinguiſhed rank as the compa- 
nions of their ſovereign; and the Chriſtian em- 


perors condeſcended to accept the robe and en- 


ſigns, which were appropriated to the office of 
ſupreme pontiff. But when Gratian aſcended the 
throne, more ſcrupulous, or more enlightened, 


5 Cicero, frankly (ad Atticum, I. ii. epiſt. 5.), or indirectly (ad 


Familiar. I. xv. epiſt. 4.), confeſſes, that the Augurate is the ſupreme, 


object of his wiſhes, Pliny is proud to tread in the footſteps of 
Cicero (I. iv. epiſt. 8.), and the chain of tradition might be continued 


he 


from hiſtory, and matbles, 
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he ſternly rejected thoſe prophane ſymbols ©; ap- cap 
plied to the ſervice of the ſtate, or of the church. I 


the revenues of the prieſts and veſtals; aboliſhed 
their honours and immunities; and diſſolved the 
ancient fabric of Roman ſuperſtition, which was 
ſupported by the opinions, and habits, of eleven 
hundred years. Paganiſm was ſtil] the conſtitu- 
tional religion of the ſenate, The hall, or 
temple, in which they aſſembled, was adorned 
by the ſtatue and altar of victory“; a majeſtic 


female ſtanding on a globe, with flowing gar-. 


ments, expanded wings, and a crown of laurel 
in her. out-ſtretched hand. The ſenators were 


ſworn on the altar of the goddeſs, to obſerve the 


laws of the emperor and of the empire; and a 
ſolemn offering of wine and incenſe was the or- 


dinary prelude of their public deliberations®. 


The removal of this ancient monument was the 
only injury which Conſtantius had offered to the 
ſuperſtition of the Romans. The altar of Victory 
was again reſtored by Julian, tolerated by Valen- 


tinian, and once more baniſhed from the ſenate 


by the zeal of Gratian“. But the emperor yet 


6 Zoſimus, I. iv. p. 249, 250. I have ſuppreſſed the fooliſh pun 
about Pontifex and Maximus. 
7 This ſtatue was tranſported from Tarentum to Rome, placed in 


the Curia Julia by Cæſar, and decorated by Auguſtus with the ſpoils 
of Egypt. 


8 Prudentius (I. ii. in initio) has drawn a very awkward portrait 
of Victory: but the curious reader will obtain more ſatisfaRtion from 
Montfaucon's Antiquities (tom. i. p. 341.). 

9 See Suetonius (in Auguſt, c. 35.), and the Exordium of Pliny's 
Panegyric. g 

10 Theſe facts are mutually allowed by the two advocates, Sy mma- 
chus and Ambroſe, 


ſpared 
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ſpared: the ſtatues of the gods which were expoſe} 
to the public veneration: four hundred and 
twenty-four temples, or chapels, ſtill remained to 
ſatisfy the devotion of the people; and in every 
quarter of Rome, the delicacy of the Chriſtians 
was offended * the Rs of eee TE 
Boe | 3 

Bot the Chriftianzformed the leaſt numerous 
party in the ſenate of Rome; and it was only 
by their abſence, that they could ex preſs their 
diſſent from the legal, though profane, acts of x 
Pagan majority. In that aſſembly, the dying 
embers of freedom were, for a moment, revived 


and inflamed by the breath of fanariciſt; "Four 


reſpectable deputations were ſucceſſively voted to 
the Imperial court **, to repreſent the grievances 
of the prieſthood and the ſenate ; and to ſolicit 
the reſtoration of the altar of Victory. The 
conduct of this important buſineſs was entruſted 
to the e Symmachus **, a wealthy and 

noble 


11 The Notitia Urbis, more recent than Conſtantine, does not nnd one 
Chriſtian church worthy to be named among the edifices of the city, 
Ambrole (tom. ii. epiſt. xvii, p. 825.) deplores the public ſcandals 


of Rome, which continually offended the eyes, the ears, and the 


noſtrils of the faithful. 

*Ambroſe repeatedly affirms, in contradiction to common ſenſe 
(Moyle' s Works, vol. ii. p. 147-), that the Chriſtians had a majoity 
in the ſenate. 

- 13 The g (A. D. 382.) to Gratian, who refuſed them audience, 
The ſecond (A. D. 384.) to Valentinian, when the field was diſputed 


by Symmachus and Ambroſe. The third (A. D. 388.) to Theodoſius; 


and the fourth (A. D. 392.) to Valentinian. Lardner (Ueathen 
Teſtimonies, vol. iv. p. 372—399- ) fairly repreſents = whole tranſ- 
action. 

14 Symmackus, who was inveſted with all the civil and ſacerdotal 
honours, repreſented the emperor under the two characters of Pas- 


tifes 
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noble ſenator, who united the ſacred characters of Fix- 
tiff and augur, wich the civil dignities o. 

proconſul of Africa, and præfect of the city, 

The breaſt of Symmachus was animated by the 

warmeſt zeal for the cauſe of expiring Paganiſm ; ' 

and his religious antagoniſts lamented: the abuſe 

of his genius, and the inefficacy of his moral 

virtues The orator, 'whoſe. petition is extant 

to the emperor Valentinian, was conſcious of the 

difficulty and danger of the office which he had 

aſſumed. He cautiouſly avoids every topic which 

might appear to reflect on the religion of his ſoye- 

reign; humbly declares, that prayers and en- 

treaties are his only arms; and artfully draws his 

arguments from the ſchools of rhetoric rather 

than from thoſe of philoſophy. Symmachus en- 

deavours to ſeduce the imagination of a young 

prince, by diſplaying the attributes of the goddeſs 

of Victory; he inſinuates, that the confiſcation of 

the revenues, which were conſecrated to the ſer- 

vice of the gods, was a meaſure unworthy of his 

liberal and diſintereſted character; and he main- 

ode tains, that the Roman ſacrifices would be de- 

. prived of their force and energy, if they were 

w no longer celebrated at the expence, as well 

| as in the name, of the republic. Even ſcep- 

vin WY diciſim is made to ſupply an apology for ſu- 

perſtition. The great and incomprehenſible » 


uted tifex Maximus, and Princeps Senatut. See the proud inſcription at tie 
ius; head of his works. : | 


then As if any one, ſays Prudentius (in Symmach. i. 639.), ſhould 
anl- dig in the mud with an inſtrument of gold and ivory. Even faints, 
* and polemic ſaints, treat this adverſary with reſpe& and civility. 

ota | 

Pane Vor. V. H | ſecret 


C H AP F. feret of the univerſe eludes the enquiry of man, 
wn— Where reaſon cannot inſtruct, cuſtom may be 
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permitted to guide; and every nation ſeems to 
conſult the dictates of prudence by a faithful at. 
tachment to thoſe rites, and opinions, which have 
received the ſanction of ages. If thoſe ages have 
been crowned with glory and proſperity, if the 
devout people has frequently obtained the blef. 
fings which they have ſolicited at the altars of 
the gods, it muſt appear ſtill more adyiſable to per- 
fiſt in the fame ſalutary practice; and not to riſk 
the unknown perils that may attend any raſh inno- 
vations. The teſt of antiquity and ſucceſs was ap- 
plied with ſingular advantage to the religion of 
Numa; and Rome herſelf, the cæleſtial genius 
that preſided over the fates of the city, is intro- 
duced by the orator to plead her own cauſe before 
the tribunal of the emperors. * Moſt excellent 
tc princes,” ſays the venerable matron, * fathers 
« of your country! pity and reſpect my age, 
te which has hitherto flowed in an uninterrupted 
« courſe of piety. Since I do not repent, permit 
© me to continue in the practice of my ancient 
c rites. Since I am born free, allow me to en- 
« joy my domeſtic "inſtitutions. This religion 
et has reduced the world under my laws. Theſe 
« rites have repelled Hannibal from the city, 
ee and the Gauls from the capitol, Were my 
« gray hairs reſerved for ſuch . intolerable dif 
« orace? I am ignorant of the new ſyſtem, that 
« I am required to adopt; but I am well affured, 


ce that the. correction of old age is always an un- 
ct orateſul 
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« grateful and ignominious office 16,2; The fears EASY , 


of the people ſupplied what the diſcretion of the wn 


: orator had ſuppreſſed ; and the calamities, which 

t. afflicted, or threatened, the declining empire, 

0 were unanimouſly imputed, by the Pagans, to 

Yo the new religion of Chriſt and of Conſtantine, 

he But the hopes of Symmachus were repeatedly Lr 
" baffled by the firm and dexterous oppoſition, of 23 
of the archbiſhop of Milan; who fortified the em- 3 D. 388, 
2. perors againſt the fallacious eloquence of the ad- 

{k vocate of Rome. In this controverſy, Ambroſe 

0. condeſcends to ſpeak the language of a philoſo- 

p- pher, and to aſk, with ſome contempt, why it 

of ſhould be thought neceſſary to introduce an ima- 


ginary and-inviſible power, as the cauſe of thoſe 
victories, which were ſufficiently explained by the 
valour and diſcipline of the legions. He juſtly 
derides the abſurd reverence for antiquity, which 
could only tend to diſcourage the improvements 
of art, and to replunge the human race into their 
original barbariſm. From thence gradually 
riſing to a more lofty and theological tone, he 
ent pronounces, that Chriſtianity alone is the doctrine 
en. of truth and ſalvation; and that every mode of 
100 Polytheiſm condutts its deluded votaries, through 
ele WY the paths of error, to the abyſs of eternal perdi- 


16 See the fifty-fourth epiſtle of the tenth book of Sym- 
machus, In the form and diſpuſition of his ten books of epiſtles, he 
di imitated the younger Pliny z whoſe rich and florid ſtyle he was ſup- 
that poſed, by his friends, to equal or excel (Macrob. Saturnal. I. v, 
c. 1.). But the luxuriancy of Symmachus conſiſts of barren leaves, 
without fruits, and even without flowers, Few facts, and few 
ul- ſentiments, can be extracted from his verboſe correſpondence. 
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CHAP. tion v. Arguments like theſe, when they were 


XXVIII. 


— ſuggeſted by a favourite biſhop, had power to 


prevent the reſtoration of the altar of Victory; 
but the ſame arguments fell, with much more 
energy and effect, from the mouth of à con- 
queror; and the gods of antiquity were dragged 
in triumph at the chariot-wheels of Theodo- 


ſius . In a full meeting of the ſenate, the em- 


peror propoſed, according to the forms of the 
republic, the important queſtion, Whether the 
worſhip of Jupiter, or that of Chriſt, ſhould be 
the "religion of the Romans? The liberty of 
ſuffrages, which he affected to allow, was de- 
ſtroyed by the hopes and fears that his preſence 
inſpired; and the arbitrary exile of Symmachus 
was à recent admonition, that it might be dan- 
gerous to oppoſe the wiſhes of the monarch. On 
a regular diviſion of the ſenate, Jupiter was con- 
demned and degraded by the ſenſe of a very large 
majorirf; and it is rather ſurpriſing, that any 
n ſhould be found bold enough to declare, 


17 See A (tom. ii. epilt xvii, xviii. p. $25=8$33.). The 
former of theſe epiftles is a ſhort caution z the latter is a formal re. 
ply to the petition or lib of Symmachus. The ſame ideas are more 
copiovſly expreſſed in the poetry, if it may deſerve that name, of 
Prudentius; who compoſed his two books againſt Symmachus (A, 
D. 404.) while that ſenator was ſtill alive. It 15 whimſical enough, 


that Monteſquieu (Conſiderations, &c. c. xix. tom. iii. p. 487.) 


ſhould overlook the two profeſied antagoniſts of Symmachus; and 
amuſe himſelf with deſcanting on the more remote and indirect con- 
futations of Oroſius, St, Auguſtin, and Salvian. | 

18 See Prudentius (in Symmach, I. i. 545, &c.). The Chriſtian 
agrees with the Pagan Zoſimus (I. iv. p. 283. ), in placing this viſit 
of Theodoſius after the ſecord civil war, gemini bis victor cxde 
Tyranni (I. i. 4x0.). But the time and circumſtances are better ſuited 


to his firſt triumph, 


by 


cl; 
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by their ſpeeches and votes, that they were ſtill 


attached to the intereſt of an abdicated deity“. 


tot 
CHAP. 
XXVIII. 
— 


The haſty converſion of the ſenate muſt be at- 


tributed either to ſupernatural or to ſordid mo- 
tives; and many of theſe reluctant proſelytes be- 
trayed, on every favourable occaſion, their ſecret 
diſpoſition to throw aſide the maſk of odious diſ- 
ſimulation. But they were gradually fixed in the 
new religion, as the cauſe of the ancient became 
more hopeleſs; they yielded to the authority of 
the emperor, to the faſhion of the times, and to 
the entreaties of their wives and children *, who 
were inſtigated and governed by the clergy 
of Rome and the monks of the Eaſt. The edi- 
fying example of the Anician family was. ſoon 
imitated by the reſt of the nobility : the Baſſi, 
the Paullini, the Gracchi, embraced the Chriſtian 
religion; and © the luminaries of the world, the 
« yenerable aſſembly of Catos (ſuch are the high- 
« flown expreſſions of Prudentius), were impatient 
« to ſtrip themſelves of their pontifical garment ; 
* tq caſt the ſkin of the old ſerpent; to aſſume 


19 Prudentius, after proving that the ſenſe of the fenate is de- 

clared by a legal majority, proceeds to ſay (609, &c.), 

Adſpiee quam pleno ſubſellia noſtra Senatij 

Decernant infame Jovis pulvinar, et omne 

Idolium lunge purgata ab urbe fugandum. 

Qua vocat egregii ſententia Principis, illue 

Libera, cum pedibus, tum corde, frequentia tranſit. 
Zoſunus aſeribes to the conſeript fathers an heatheniſh courage, 
which few of them are found to poſſeſs. 

29 Jerom ſpecifies the pontiff Atbinus, who was ſurrounded with 
ſuch a believing family of children and grand children, as would 
have been ſufficient to convert even Jupiter himſelt; an extraordinary 
proſelyte! (tom. i, ad Lætam, p. 54.) | 
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&« the ſnowy robes of baptiſmal innocence ; ' and 
ee to humble the pride of the conſular faſces be. 


« fore the tombs. of the martyrs®.” The ci. 
tizens, who ſubſiſted by their own indvftry, and 


the populace, who were ſupported by the public 
liberality, filled the churches of the Lateran, and 
Vatican, with an inceſſant throng of devout pro- 
ſelytes. The decrees of the ſenate, which pro- 
ſcribed the worſhip of idols, were ratified by the 
general conſent of the Romans *: the ſplendour 
of the capitol was defaced, and the ſolitary tem. 
ples were abandoned to ruin and contempt ®. 
Rome ſubmitted to the yoke of the Goſpel; and 
the vanquiſhed provinces had not yet loſt their 
reverence for the name and authority of Rome. 
The filial piety of the emperors themſelves en- 
caged them to proceed, with ſome caution and 
tenderneſs, in the reformation of the eternal city, 
Thoſe abſolute monarchs acted with leſs regard 
to the prejudices of the provincials. The pious 
labour which had been ſuſpended near twenty 
years ſince the death of Conſtantius“, was vi- 
| goroull 
21 Exſultare Patres videas, pulcherrima mundi 
Lumina; conciſiumque ſenũm geſtire Catonum 
Candidiore toga niveum pietatis amitum 
Sumere; et exuvias deponere pontificales. 
The fancy of Prudentius is warmed and elevated by aeg 
22 Prudentius, after he has deſcribed the converſion of the ſenate 
and people, aiks, with ſome truth and confidence, 
Et dubitamus adhuc Roman, tibi, en eee 
In leges transiſſe tuas? 
23 Jerom exults in the deſolation of the a — the other 
temples of Rome (tom. i. p. 54. tom. ii. p. 95.) 
24 Libanius (Orat. pro Templis, p. 10. Genev. 1634. publiſhel 
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the zeal, of Theodoſius. Whilſt that warlike . 


prince yet ſtruggled with the Goths, not for the 
glory, but for the ſafety, of the republic ; he 
ventured to offend. a conſiderable party of his ſub- 


jects, by ſome acts which might perhaps ſecure 


the protection of Heaven, but which muſt ſeem 
raſh and unſeaſonable in the eye of human pru- 


dence. . The ſucceſs, of his firſt experiments 


againſt the Pagans, encouraged the pious em- 
peror to reiterate. and enforce his edicts of pro- 
ſcription; the ſame laws Which. had been origin- 
ally publiſhed in the provinces of the Eaſt, were 
applied, after the defeat of Maximus, to the 
whole extent of the Weſtern empire; and every 
victory of the orthodox Theodoſius contributed 
to the triumph of the Chriſtian and Catholie 
faith **, He attacked ſuperſtition in her moſt 
vital part, by prohibiting the uſe of ſacrifices, 
which he declared to be criminal as well as infa- 
mous; and if the terms of his edicts more ſtrict- 
ly condemned the impious curiolity which ex- 
amined the entrails of the victims“, every ſub- 
ſequent explanation tended to — a in the 


and Valens of prohibiting ſacrifices. Some partial order may have 
been iſſued by the Eaſtern emperor ; but the idea of any general law 
is coutradifted by the ſilence of the Code, and the evidence of ec- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtory. 

25 See his laws in the Theodoſian Code, I. xvi. tit. x. leg. 


7—¹ 1. 


20 Homer's ſacrifices are not accompanied with any inquiſition of 


entrails (ſee Feithius, Antiquitat. Homer. I. i. c. 10. 16.). The 
Tuſcans, who produced the firſt Horuſpices, ſubdued both the Greeks 
and the Romans (Cicero de Divinatione, ii. 23.). 


„ ſame 
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fame guilt, the general practice of immolation, 


— Which eſſentially conſtituted the religion of the 


Pagans. As the temples had been erected for the 
purpoſe of facrifice, it was the duty of a bene- 
volent prince to remove from his ſubjects the 
dangerous temptation, of offending againſt the 
laws which he had enacted. A ſpecial commiſſion 
was granted to Cynegius, the Prætorian prafett 
of the Eaſt, and afterwards to the counts Jovius 
and Gaudentius, two officers of diſtinguiſhed 
rank in the Weſt; by which they were directed 
to ſhut the temples, to ſeize or deſtroy the inſtru- 
ments of idolatry, to aboliſh the privileges of the 
prieſts, and to confiſeate the conſecrated property 
for the mad of the emperor, of the church, or 
of the army *7, Here the deſolation might have 
ſtoppag : and dies naked:ietlifiees) which were ny 
longer employed in the ſervice of idolatry, might 


- bave been protected from the deſtructive rage of 


fanaticiſm. Many of thoſe temples were the 
moſt - ſplendid and beautiful monuments of Gre- 
cian architecture: and the emperor himſelf was 
intereſted not to deface the ſplendour of his own 
cities, or to diminiſh the value of his own poſſeſ- 
ſions. Thoſe ſtately edifices might be ſuffered to 
remain, as ſo many laſting trophies of the victory 
of Chriſt. In the decline of the arts, they might be 
uſefully converted into magazines, manufactures, 


27 Zoſimus, I. iv. p. 245. 249- Theodoret, J. v. c. 27. Idativs 
in Chron. Proſper. Aquitan. I. iii. c. 38. apud e Annal. 


Eccleſ. A. D. 389. Ne 52. Libanius (pio Lemplis, p. ro.) labours | 


to prove, that the commands of Theodoſius were not dire& and 
poſitive, 


Or 
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or places of public aſſembly: and perhaps, when 
the walls of the temple had been ſufficiently pu- 
rifed by holy rites, the worſhip of the true Deity 
might be allowed to expiate the ancient guilt of 
idolatfy. But as long as they ſubſiſted, the 
Pagans fondly cheriſhed the ſecret hope, that an 
auſpicious revolution, a ſecond Julian, might again 
reſtore the altars of the gods; and the earneſtneſs 
with which they addreſſed their unavailing prayers 
to the throne , increaſed the zeal of the Chriſtian 
reformers to extirpate, without mercy, the root 
of ſuperſtition. The lass of the emperors ex- 
hibit ſome; ſymptoms of a milder diſpoſition“: 
but their cold and languid efforts were inſufficient 
to ſtem the torrent of enthuſiaſm and rapine, 
which was conducted, or rather impelled, by the 
ſpiritual rulers of the church. In Gaul, the holy 
Martin, biſhop of Tours“, marched at the head 
of his faithful monks, to deſtroy the idols, the 
temples, and the conſecrated trees of his ex- 
tenſive dioceſe; and, in the execution of this 
arduous taſk, the prudent reader will judge 
whether Martin was ſupported by the aid of 
miraculous powers, or of m weapons. In 


23 Cod. Theodof. l. xvi. tit. x. leg. 8. 18. There is room to 
delieve, that this temple of Edeſſa, which Theodoſius wiſhed to ſave 
for civil uſes, was ſoon afterwards a heap of rfiins (Libanius pro 
Templis, p. 26, 27. and Godefroy's notes, p. 59.) 

29 See this cyrious oration of Libanius pro Templis, pronouced, 
or rather compoſed, about the year 390. I have conſulted, with 
advantage, Dr. Lardner's verſion and remarks (Heathen Teſtimonies, 


vol. iv. p. 135=—163.). 


30 See the life of Marti, by Sulpicius Severus, c. 9-14. The 
faint once miſtook (as Don Quixote might have done) an harmleſs 


funeral for an idolatrous proceſſion, and impr * committed a 
miracle. ; 
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— * the divine and excellent Marcellus“, as 


— he is ſtiled by Theodoret, a biſnop animated with 


apoſtolic fervour, reſolved to level with the 
ground the ſtately temples within the dioceſe of 
Apamea. His attack was reſiſted, by the ſkill 
and ſolidity, with which the temple of Jupiter 


had been conſtructed. The building was ſeated 


on an eminence: on each of the four ſides, 
the lofty roof was ſupported by fifteen maſſy 


columns, ſixteen feet in circumference ; and the 


Jarge ſtones of which they were compoſed, were 
firmly cemented with lead and iron. The force 
of the ſtrongeſt and ſharpeſt tools had been tried 
without effect. It was found neceſſary to under- 
mine the foundations of the columns, which fell 
down as ſoon as the temporary wooden props had 
been conſumed with fire; and the difficulties of 
the enterpriſe are deſcribed under the allegory of 
a black demon, who retarded, though he could 
not defeat, the operations of the Chriſtian en- 
gineers, Elated with victory, Marcellus took 
the field in perſon againſt the powers of darknels; 
a numerous troop of ſoldiers and gladiators 
marched under the epiſcopal banner, and he ſuc- 
ceſſively attacked the villages and country tem- 

les of the dioceſe of Apamea. Whenever any 
reſiſtance or danger was apprehended, the cham- 
pion of the faith, whoſe lameneſs would not allow 
him either to fight or fly, placed himſelf at a con- 
venient diſtance, beyond the reach of darts, But 


3? Compare Sozomen (I. vii. c. 15.) with Theodoret (I. . 
c. 21.) . Between them, they relate the cruſade and death of Mar- 
cellus. ; 

this 
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this prudence was the occaſion of his death: he 
was ſurpriſed and ſiain by a body of exaſperated 
ruſtics ; and the . ſynod. of the province pro- 
nounced, without heſitation, that the holy Mar- 
cellus had ſacrificed his life in the cauſe of God. 
1n the ſupport of this cauſe, the monks, who 
ruſhed, with - tumultuous fury, from the deſert, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal and dili- 
gence, They deſerved the enmity of the Pagans ; 
and ſome of them might deſerve the reproaches 
of avarice and intemperance; of avarice, which 
they gratified with holy plunder, and of intem- 
peranee, which they indulged at the expence of 
the people, who fooliſhly admired their tattered 
garments, loud pſalmody, and artificial pale- 
neſs **.. A ſmall number of temples was pro- 
tected by the fears, the venality, the taſte, or 
the prudence, - of the civil and eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernors. The temple of the © celeſtial Venus at 
Carthage, whoſe ſacred precincts formed a cir- 
cumference of two miles, was judiciouſly con- 
verted into a Chriſtian church **; and a ſimilar 
conſecration has preſerved inviolate the majeſtic 


dome of the Pantheon at Rome“, But in al- 


moſt every province of the Roman world, an 


3: Libanius, pro Templis, p. 10—13. He rails at theſe black · 
garbled men, the Chriſtian Monks, who eat more than elephants. 
Poor elephants ! they are temperate animals. 

33 Proſper Aquitan. I. iii. c. 38. apud Baronium ; Annal. Ec- 
elel. A. D. 389. Ne 58, Kc. The temple had bers ſhut ſome 
time, and the acceſs to it was overgrown with brambles. 

34 Donatus, Roma Antiqua et Nova, I. iv. c. 4. p. 463. This 
conſecrarion was performed by pope Boniface IV. I am ignorant of 
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the favourable circumſtances which had preſerved the Pantheon 


above two hundred years after the reign of Theodoſius. 
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army of fanatics, without authority, arid without 
diſcipline, invaded the peaceful inhabitants; and 
the ruin of the faireſt ſtructures of antiquity ſtill 
diſplays the ravages of 2ho/e Barbarians, who alone 
had time, and inclination to exccute fuch labort. 
ous deſtruction. | 

In this wide and various profpe& of devaſta- 
tion, the ſpectator may diſtinguiſh the ruins of 
the temple of Serapis, at Alexandria“. Serapis 
does not appear to have been one of the native 
gods, or monſters, who ſprung from the fruitful 
foil of ſuperſtitious Egypt“ . The firft of the 
Ptolemies had been commanded, by a dream, 
to import the myſterious ſtranger from the coaft 
of Pontus. where he had been long adored by 
the inhabitants of Sinope ; but his attributes and 
his reign were fo imperfectly underſtood, that it 
became a ſubje& of diſpute, whether he repre- 
ſented the bright orb of day, or the gloomy 
monarch of the ſubterraneeus regions . The 
Egyptians, who were obſtinately devoted to 
the religion of their fathers, refuſed to ad- 
mit this foreign deity within the walls of their 


» 


35 Sophronius compoſed a recent and feparate hiſtory (Jerom, in 
Script. Eccleſ, tom. i. p. 303-), which had furniſhed materials to 
Socrates (J. v. c. 16.), Thecdoret (I. v. c. 22.), and Rufinus (1, ii, 
g. 22.). Vet the laſt, who had been at Alexandria, before, and 
after, the event, may deſerve the credit of an original witneſs, 


36 Gerard Voſſius (Opera, tom. v. p. 80. & de Idololatria, 1. i. 
c. 29.) ſtrives to ſupport the ſtrange notion of the Fathers; that the 
patriarch Joſeph was adored in Egypt, as the bull Apis, and the 
god Scrapis. | 


37 Origo dei nondum noſtris celebrata. Agyptiorum antiſtites fe 
memorant, &c. Tacit. Hiſt, iv. 83. The Greeks, who had travel - 
led into Egypt, were alike ignorant of this new deity. 
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ſeduced by the liberality of the Ptolemies, ſub- \ - 


mitted, , without reſiſtance, . to the power of the 
god of Pontus : an honourable and domeſtic ge- 
nealogy was provided ; and this fortunate uſurper 
was introduced into the throne and bed of Oftris *? 

the huſband of Ifis, and the celeſtial monarch 4 
Egypt. Alexandria, which claimed his peculiar 
protection, gloried in the name of the city of 
Serapis. His temple “, which rivalled the pride 
and magnificence of the capitol, was erected on 


the ſpacious ſummit of an artificial mount, raiſed 


one hundred ſteps above the level of the adjacent 
parts of the city; and the interior cavity was 
ſtrongly ſupported by arches, and diſtributed into 
vaults and ſubterraneous apartments, The con- 


ſecrated buildings were ſurrounded by a quadran- 


gular portico; the ſtately halls, and exquiſite 
ſtatues, dilplayed the triumph of the arts; and the, 
treaſures of ancient learning were prgſerved in the 
famous Alexandrian library, which bad ariſen with 
new ſplendour from its aſhes **, After the edits 
| | of 


33 Macrobius, 8 I. i. c. 7. Such a living fact A deciſively 
proves his foreign extraction. 

9 At Rome, Iſis and Serapis were united in the ſame temple, 
The precedency which the queen aſſumed, may ſeem to betray her 
unequal alliance with the ſtranger of Pontus. But the ſuperiority 
of the female ſex was eſtabliſhed in Egypt as a civil and religious 
inſtitution (Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. I. i. p- 31. edit. Weſſeling), and 
the ſame order is obſerved in Plutarch's Treatiſe of Iſis and Ofrrs 3 
whom he identifies with Serapis. 

© Ammianus (xxii. 16.). The Expoſitio totius Mundi (p. 8. 
in Hudſon's Geograph. Minor, tom. iii.), and Rufinus (J. ü. c. 
22.), celebrate the Scrapeum, as one of the wonders of the world. 

41 See Memoires de I Acad. des Inſcriptions, tom. ix. p. 397— 


_ The ald library of the Ptolemies was tetaly conſumed in 
Cæſar's 
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of Theodoſius had ſeverely prohibited the ſacri. 
fices of the Pagans, 'they were ſtill tolerated in the 
city and temple of Serapis ; and this ſingular in. 
dulgence was imprudently afcribed to the ſuper. 
ſtitious terrors of the Chriſtians themſelves : as if 


they had feared to aboliſh thoſe ancient ' rites, 


which could alone ſecure the inundations of the 
Nile, the harveſts of Egypt, and the ſubſiſtence 


of Conſtantinople * 
At that time “ the archiepiſcopal throne of 


| 

4 

Alexandria was filled by Theophilus“, the per. f 
petual enemy of peace and virtue; à bold, bad 
man, whoſe hands were alternately polluted with f 
gold, and with blood. His pious indignation I 
was excited by the honours of Serapis; and the t 
inſults which he offered to an ancient chapel af C 
Bacchus, convinced the Pagans that he meditated u 
a more important and dangerous enterpriſe. In 8 
the tumultuous capital of Egypt, the ſlightteſ at 
provocation was ſufficient to inflame a civil war. ol 
The votaries of Serapis, whoſe ſtrength and num- WW pf 
bers were much inferior to thoſe of their antago- Wl pi 
niſts, roſe in arms at the inſtigation of the philo- WI wi 
Cxſu's Alexandrian war, Marc Antony gave the whole colle&iio = 
of Pergamus {200,000 volumes) to Cleopatra, as the foundation d th 
an 


the new library of Alexandria. 
4: Libanius (pro Templis, p. 27.) indiſcreetly Ou his itſe 
Chriſtian maſters by this inſulting remark. 8 
43 We may chuſe between the date of Marcellinus (A. D. 389) 
or that of Proſper (A. D. 391.) . Tillemont (Hilt. des Emp, 
tom. v. p. 310. 756.) prefers the former, and Pagi the latter. 
44 Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ. tom. xi. p. 445. The am- 45 


biguous ſituation of Theophilus, a faint, as the friend of Jerom ; beau 
a devil, as the enemy of Chryſoltom ; produce a fort of impartiality: bew, 
rior, 


yet upon the whole, the balance i is oy inclined againſt him. 
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the defence of the altars of the gods. Theſe Pagan 


fanatics fortified themſelves in the temple, or 


rather fortreſs, of Serapis; repelled the beſiegers 


by daring ſallies, and a reſolute defence; and, 
by the inhuman cruelties which they exerciſed on 
their Chriſtian priſoners, obtained the laſt conſo- 
lation of deſpair. The efforts of the ' prudent 
magiſtrate were uſefully exerted for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a truce, till the anſwer of Theodofius 
ſhould determine the fate of Serapis. The two 
parties aſſembled, without arms, in the principal 
ſquare; and the Imperial reſeript was publicly 
read. But when a ſentence of deſtruction againſt 
the idols of Alexandria was pronounced, the 
Chriſtians - ſet up a ſhout of joy and exultation, 
whilſt the unfortunate Pagans, whoſe fury had 


given way to conſternation, retired {with haſty 


and ſilent ſteps, and eluded, by their flight or 
obſcurity, the reſentment of their enemies. Theo- 
philus proceeded to demoliſh the temple of Sera- 
pis, without any other difficulties, than thoſe 
which he found in the weight and ſolidity of the 
materials; but theſe objects proved fo inſuperable, 
that he was obliged to leave the foundations ; 
and to content himſelf with reducing the edifice 
itſelf to a heap of rubbiſh, a part of which was 
ſoon afterwards cleared away, to make room for 
a church, erected in honour of the Chriſtian 


45 Lardner (Heathen Teſtimonies, vol. iv. p. 411.) has alleged a 
beautiful paſſage from Suidas, or rather from Damaſcius, which 
ſhews the devout ard virtuous Olympius, not in the light of a war- 
rior, but of a prophet, 
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martyrs. The valuable library of Alexandria was 


—poiillaged or, deſtroyed; and, near twenty years 


\ 


afterwards, the appearance of the empty ſhelves 
excited the regret and indignation of every ſpecta- 
tor, whoſe mind was not totally darkened by re- 
ligious prejudice %, The compoſitions of ancient 


genius, ſo many of which have irretrievably pe- 


riſhed, might ſurely have been excepted from the 
wreck of idolatry, for the amuſement and inſtruc- 
tion of ſucceeding ages; and either the zeal or 
the avarice of the archbiſhop ®, might have been 
ſatiated with the rich ſpoils, which were the re- 
ward of his victory. While the images and vaſes 
of gold and ſilver were carefully melted, and 
thoſe of a leſs valuable metal were contemptuoully 
broken, and caſt into the ſtreets, Theophilus la- 


boured to expoſe the frauds and vices of the mi- 


niſters of the idols; their dexterity in the ma- 
nagement of the loadſtone; their ſecret methods 
of introducing an human actor into à hollow 
ſtatue ; and their ſcandalous abuſe of the. confi- 
dence of devout huſbands, and unſuſpecting ſe- 
males“. Charges like theſe may ſeem to deſerve 

ſome 


Nos vidimus armaria librorum, quibus direptis, exinanita ea a 
noltris hominibus, noſtris temporibus memorant. Oroſius, I. vi. 
c. 15. p. 421, edit. Havercamp. Though a bigot, and a contre- 
rerſhal writer, Oroſius ſeems to bluſh. 

47 Eunapius, in the lives of Antoninus and ZEdefius, execrates 
the ſacrilegious rapine of Theophilus. Tillemont (Mem. Eccleſ. 
tom. xiii. p. 453.) quotes an epiſtle of Iſidore of Peluſium, which 
reproaches the primate with the ido/atrous worſhip of gold, the auri 
ſacra fames. 

- 45 Rufinus names the prieſt of Saturn, who, in the character of 
the god, familiarly converſed with many pious ladies of quality; 1 
e 
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ſome degree of credit, as they are not repugnant 
to the crafty and intereſted ſpirit of ſuperſtition. 


But the ſame ſpirit is equally prone to the baſe 
practice of inſulting and calumniating a fallen 


enemy; and our belief is naturally checked by 
the reflection, that it is much leſs difficult to in- 
vent a fictitious ſtory, than to ſupport a practical 
fraud. The coloſſal ſtatue of Serapis“ was in- 
yolved in the ruin of his temple and religion. A 


great number of plates of different metals, artifi- 


cially joined together, compoſed the majeſtic 
figure of the Deity, who touched on either ſide 
the walls of the ſanctuary. The aſpect of Sera- 
pis, his ſitting poſture, and the ſceptre, which 
he bore in his left hand, were extremely fimilar 
to the ordinary repreſentations of Jupiter. He 
was diſtinguiſhed from Jupiter by the baſket, or 
buſhel, which was placed on his head; and by 
the emblematic monſter, which he held in his 
right hand: the head and body of a ſerpent 
branching into three tails, which were again ter- 
minated by the triple heads of a dog, a lion, and 
à wolf. It was confidently affirmed, that if any 
impious hand ſhould dare to violate the majeſty of 
the god, the heavens and the earth would inſtantly 


he betrayed himſelf, in a moment of tranſport, when he could not 
diſguiſe the tone of his voice. The authentic and impartial narrative 
of Aſchines (ſee Bayle, Dictionnaire Critique, SCAMANDRE), and 
the adventure of Mundus (Joſeph. Antiquitat. Judaic, I. xviii. c. 3. 
p. 877. edit. Havercamp.), may prove that ſuch amorous frauds have 
been practiſed with ſucceſs. 

49 See the images of Serapis, in Montfaucon (tom. ii. p. 297.) 


but the deſcription of Macrobius (Saturnal. I. i. c. 20. ) is much 


more pitueſque and latisfactory. 
Vor. V. 1 return 
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return to their original chaos. An intrepid fol- 


— dier, animated by zeal, and armed with a weighty 


battle-axe, aſcended the ladder; and even the 
Chriſtian multitude expected, with ſome anxiety, 
the event of the combat *?. He aimed a vigorous 
ſtroke againſt the cheek of Serapis; the check 
fell to the ground; the thunder was ſtill filent, 
and both the heavens and the earth continued to 
preſerve. their accuſtomed order and tranquillity, 
The victorious ſoldier repeated his blows : the 
huge idol was overthrown, and broken in pieces; 
and the limbs of Serapis were ignominiouſly drag- 
ged through the ftreets of Alexandria, His 
mangled carcaſe was burnt in the Amphitheatre, 
amidſt the ſhouts of the populace; and many 
perſons attributed their converſion to this diſ- 
covery of the impotence of their tutelar deity, 
The popular modes of religion, that propoſe any 
viſible and material objects of worſhip, have the 
advantage of adapting and familiariſing them- 
ſelves to the ſenſes of mankind : bur this advan- 
tage is counterbalanced by the various and ine- 
vitable accidents to which the faith of the idolater 
is expoſed. It is ſcarcely poſſible, that, in every 
diſpoſition of mind, he ſhould preſerve his im- 


50 Sed fortes tremuere manus, motique verendã 

Majeſtate loci, ſi robora ſacra ferire 

In ſua credebant redituras membra ſecures, 
(Lucan. iii. 429.) * Is it true (ſaid Auguſtus to a veteran of Italy, 
« at whole houſe he ſupped), that the man, who gave the firſt blow 
&« to the golden ſtatue at Anaitis, was inſtantly deprived of his eyes, 
and of his life? I was that man (replied the clear-ſighted ve- 
«« teran), and you now ſup on one of the legs of the goddeſs,” 
(Elin. Hiſt, Natur, xxxiii. 24.) 


plicit 
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plicit reverence for the idols, or the relics, which 
the naked eye, and the profane hand, are unable 
to diſtinguiſh from the moſt common productions 
of art, or nature; and if, in the hour of danger, 
their ſecret and miraculous virtue does not ope- 
rate for their own preſervation, he ſcorns the 
vain apologies of his prieſts, and juſtly derides the 
object, and the folly, of his ſuperſtitious attach- 
ment. After the fall of Serapis, ſome hopes 
were ſtill entertained by the Pagans, that the 
Nile would refuſe his annual ſupply to the im- 
pious maſters of Egypt; and the extraordinary 
delay of the inundation ſeemed to announce the 
diſpleaſure of the river-god. But this delay was 
ſoon compenſated by the rapid ſwell of the waters, 
They ſuddenly roſe to ſuch an unuſual height, as 
to comfort the diſcontenred party with the pleaſ- 
ing expectation of a deluge ; till the peaceful 
river again ſubſided to the well-known and fer- 
tiliſing level of ſixteen cubits, or about thirty 
Engliſh feet **, 

The temples of the Roman empire. were de- 
ſerted, or deſtroyed ; but the ingenious ſuper- 
ſtition of the Pagans ſtill attempted to elude the 
laws of Theodoſius, by which all ſacrifices had 


$1 The Hiſtory of the Reformation affords frequent examples of the 
ſudden change from ſuperſtition to contempt, 

32 Sozomen, I. vii. c. 20. I have ſupplied the meaſure, The 
ſame ſtandard, of the inundation, and conſequently of the cubit, 
has uniformly ſubſiſted fince the time of Herodotus, See Freret, 
in the Mem. de PAcademie des Inſcriptions, tom. xvi. p. 344— 
353. Greaves's Miſcellaneous Works, vol. i. p. 233. The Egyp- 
tian cubit is about twenty-two inches of the Engliſh meaſure, 
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been ſeverely prohibited. The inhabitants of the 


X ene country, whoſe conduct was leſs expoſed to the 


eye of malicious curioſity, diſguiſed their religions, 
under the appearance of convivial, meetings. On 
the days of ſolemn feſtivals, they aſſembled in 
great numbers under the ſpreading ſhade of ſome 
conſecrated trees; ſheep and oxen were ſlaughter- 
ed and roaſted ; and this rural entertainment was 
ſanctified by the uſe of incenſe, and by the hymns, 
which were ſung in honour of the gods. - But it 
was alleged, that, as no part of the animal was 
made a burnt-offering, as no altar was provided 
to receive the blood, and as the previous oblation 
of ſalt cakes, and the concluding ceremony of 
libations, were carefully omitted, theſe feſtal 
meetings did not involve the gueſts in the guilt, 
or penalty, of an illegal ſacrifice 3, Whatever 
might be the truth of the facts, or the merit of 
the diſtinction“, theſe vain pretences were ſwept 
away by the laſt edict of Theodofius ; which in- 
flicted a deadly wound on the ſuperſtition of the 
Pagans **, This prohibitory law is expreſſed in 


$5 Lihanius (pro Templis, p. 15, 16, 17.) pleads their cauſe with 
gentle and inſinuating rhetoric. From the earlieſt age, ſuch feaſts 
had enlivened the country; and thoſe of Bacchus (Georgic ii. 380.) 
had produced the theatre of Athens. See Godefroy, ad loc. Liban. 
and Codex Theodoſ. tom. vi. p. 284. 

54 Honorius tolerated theſe ruſtre feſtivals (A. D. 399.). „ Abl- 


&« que ullo facrificio, atque ulla ſuperſtitione damnabili.” But nine 
years afterwards he found it neceſſary to reiterate and enforce the ſame 


-proviſo (Codex Theodoſ. I. xvi. tit. x. leg. 17. 19.). 


55 Cod. Theodoſ. I. xvi. tit. x. leg. 12. Jortin (Remarks on 
Eceleſ. Hiſtory, vol. iv. p. 134.) cenſures, with becoming aſperity, 
the ſtyle and ſentiments of this intolerant law. 


the 
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« js our will and pleaſure,” ſays the emperor, Gwyn 


« that none of our ſubjects, whether magiſtrates 
« or private citizens, however exalted or how- 
« ever humble may be their rank and condition, 
« ſhall preſume, in any city, or in any place, to 
« worſhip an inanimate idol, by the ſacrifice of 
« a guiltleſs victim.” The act of ſacrificing, and 
the practice of divination by the entrails of the 
victim, are declared (without any regard to the 
object of the enquiry) a crime of high-treaſon 
againſt the ſtate ; which can be expiated only by 
the death of the guilty. The rites of Pagan 
ſuperſtition, which might ſeem leſs bloody and 
atrocious, are aboliſhed, as highly injurious to the 
truth and honour of religion; luminaries, gar- 
lands, frankincenſe, and libations of wine, are 
ſpecially enumerated and condemned ; and the 
harmleſs claims of the domeſtic genius, of the 
houſehold gods, are included in this rigorous pro- 
ſcription, The uſe of any of theſe profane and 
illegal ceremonies, ſubjects the offender to the 
forfeiture of the houſe, or eſtate, where they 
have been performed ; and if he has artfully 


choſen the property of another for the ſcene of. 


his impiety, he is compelled to diſcharge, with- 
out delay, a heavy fine of twenty-five pounds of 
gold, or more than one thouſand pounds ſterling. 
A fine, not leſs conſiderable, is impoſed on the 
connivance of the ſecret enemies of religion, wha 
ſhall negle& the duty of their reſpective ſtations, 
either to reveal, or to puniſh, the guilt of idolatry, 


Such was the perſecuting ſpirit of the laws of 
14 | Theodoſius, 
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Theodoſius, which were repeatedly enforced by 
his ſons and grandſons, with the loud and unani- 
mous applauſe of the Chriſtian world“. 

In the cruel reigns of Decius and Diocletian, 


Chriſtianity had been proſcribed, as a revolt from 
the ancient and hereditary religion of the empire; 


and the unjuſt ſuſpicions which were entertained 


of a dark and dangerous faction, were, in ſome 
meaſure, countenanced by the inſeparable union, 
and rapid conqueſts, of the Catholic church. But 
the ſame excuſes of fear and ignorance cannot be 
applied to the Chriſtian emperors, who violated 
the precepts of humanity and of the goſpel. The 
experience of ages had betrayed the weakneſs, as 
well as folly, of Paganiſm ; the light of reaſon 
and of faith had already expoſed, to the greateſt 
part of mankind, the vanity: of idols; and the 
declining ſect, which ſtill adhered to their wor- 
ſhip, might have been permitted to enjoy, in peace 
and obſcurity, the religious cuſtoms of their an- 
ceſtors. Had the Pagans been animated by the 
undaunted zeal, which poſſeſſed the minds of the 
primitive believers, the triumph of the church 
muſt have been ſtained with blood; and the 
martyrs of Jupiter and Apollo might have em- 
braced. the glorious opportunity of devoting their 


56 Such a charge ſhould not be lightly made; but it may ſurely 
be juſtified by the authority of St. Auguſtin, who thus addreſſes the 
Donatiſts, ©. Quis noſtrum, quis veſtrum non laudat leges ab Im. 
6 peratoribus datas adverſus ſacrificia Paganorum ? Et certe longe 
0 ibi pœna ſeverior conſtituta eſt; illius quippe impietatis capitale 


(Le ſupplicium eſt.” Epiſt. xciii, No 10. quoted by Le Clere (Bib. 


liotheque Choiſie, tom. viii. p. 277.), who adds ſome judicious re- 
flections on the intolerance of the victori ious Chriſtians. 
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| lives and fortunes at the foot of their altars. But 
ſuch obſtinate zeal was not congenial to the looſe 
and careleſs temper of polytheiſm. The violent 
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and repeated ſtrokes of the orthodox princes, 
were broken by the ſoft and yielding ſubſtance 
againſt which they were directed; and the ready 


obedience of the Pagans protected them from the 


pains and penalties of the Theodoſian Code “. 
Inſtead of aſſerting, that the authority of the gods 
was ſuperior to that of the emperor, they deſiſted, 
with a plaintive murmur, from the uſe of thoſe 


ficred rites which their ſovereign had condemned. 
If they were ſometimes tempted, by a fally of 


paſſion, or by the hopes of concealment, to in- 


dulge their favourite ſuperſtition ; their humble 
repentance diſarmed the ſeverity of the Chriſtian 
magiſtrate, and they ſeldom refuſed to atone for 


their raſhneſs, by ſubmitting, with ſome ſecret 
reluftance, to the yoke of the Goſpel, The 
churches were filled with the increaſing multitude 
of theſe unworthy proſelytes, who had conformed, 
from temporal motives, to the reigning religion; 
and whilſt they devoutly imitated the poſtures, 
and recited the prayers, of the faithful, they ſa- 
tisfied their conſcience by the ſilent and ſincere 
invocation of the gods of antiquity *®, If the 
Pagans wanted patience to ſuffer, they wanted 


57 Oroſius, I. vii. c. 28, p. 537. Auguſtin (Enarrat. in Pſalm exl. 


apud Lardner, Heathen Teflimonies, vol. iv. p. 458.) inſults their 


cowardice, © Quis eorum comprehenſus eſt in ſacrificio (cum his 
« legibus iſta prohiberentur) et non negavit?“ | 
5 Libanius (pro Templis, p. 17, 18.) mentions, without cen- 


ſure, the occaſional conformity, and as it were theatrical play, ef 


thele hypocrites, 
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ſpirit to reſiſt; and the ſcattered myriads, who 
deplored the ruin of the temples, yielded, with- 
out a conteſt, to the fortune of their adverſaries. 


The diſorderly oppoſition * of the peaſants of 


Syria, and the populace of Alexandria, to the 
rage of private fanaticiſm, was ſilenced by the 
name and authority of the emperor. The Pagans 
of the Weſt, without contributing to the eleva- 
tion of Eugenius, diſgraced, by their partial at- 
tachment, the cauſe and character of the uſurper, 


The clergy vehemently exclaimed, that he ag. 


gravated the crime of rebellion by the guilt of 
apoſtacy ; that, by his permiſſion, the altar of 
Victory was again reſtored ; and that the idola- 
trous ſymbols of Jupiter and Hercules were dif. 


played in the field, againſt the invincible ſtandard 


and finally 
extin- 
guiſhed, 

A. D. 
390—420, 
& c. 


of the croſs. But the vain hopes of the Pagans 


were ſoon annihilated by the defeat of Eugenius; 
and they were left expoſed to the reſentment of 
the conqueror, who laboured to deſerve the fa- 


vour of heaven by the extirpation of idolatry ©. 


A nation of ſlaves is always prepared to applaud 
the clemency of their maſter, who, in the abuſe of 


_ abſolute power, does not proceed to the laſt ex- 


tremes of injuſtice and oppreſſion. . Theodoſius 
might undoubtedly have propoſed to his Pagan 
ſubjects the es a of n or of death; 


59 Libadios concludes his ERS (p. 32+), by n to the 
emperor, that unleſs he expreſsly warrants the deſtruction of the 
temples, 10. r wy Ayewv Jecirorc, #04 GUT UG 044 TW v0 Hin, ov7AL 
the proprietors will defend themſelves and the laws. 


60 Paulinus, in Vit. Ambroſ. c. 26. Augustin de Civitat. Dei, 
I. v, c. 26. Theodoret, I. v. c. 24. 


and 
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deration of a prince, who never enacted, by an 


poſitive law, that all his ſubjects ſhould imme- 
diately embrace and practiſe the religion of their 
ſovereign! . The profeſſion of Chriſtianity was 
not made an eſſential qualification for the enjoy- 
ment of the civil rights of ſociety, nor were any 
peculiar hardſhips impoſed on the ſectaries who 
credulouſly received the fables of Ovid, and ob- 
ſtinately rejected the miracles of the Goſpel. The 
palace, the ſchools, the army, and the ſenate, 
were filled with declared and devout Pagans; they 
obtained, without diſtinction, the civil and mili- 
tary honours of the empire. Theodoſius diſtin- 
oviſhed his liberal regard for virtue and genius, by 
the conſular dignity, which he beſtowed on Sym- 
machus “; and by the perſonal friendſhip which 
he expreſſed to Libanius“; and the two eloquent 
apologiſts of Paganiſm were never required either 
to change, or to diſſemble, their religious opi- 
nions. The Pagans were indulged in the moſt 
licentious freedom of ſpeech and writing; the 


61 Libanius ſuggeſts the form of a perſecuting edi, which Theo- 
dohus might enact (pro Templis, p. 32.) 3 a raſh joke, and a dan- 
gerous experiment. Some princes would have taken his advice. 

o Denique pro meritis terreſtribus æque rependens 

AN facricolis ſummos impertit honores. 

1 ofe magiſtratum tibi conſulis, ipſe tribunal 

Contulit. | 
Prudent. in Symmach. i i. 617, &c. 

63 Libanius (pro Templis, p. 32.) is proud that Theodoſius 
mould thus diſtinguiſh a man, who even in his preſence would ſwear 


by Jupiter. Yet this preſence ſeems to be no more than a figure of 
thetoric, 


hiſtorical 
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hiſtorical and philoſophic remains of Eunapius, 
Z.ofimus ©, and the fanatic teachers of the ſchool 
of Plato, betray the moſt furious animoſity, and 
contain the ſharpeſt invectives, againſt the ſenti- 
ments and conduct of their victorious adverſaries, 
If theſe audacious libels were publicly known, we 
muſt applaud the good ſenſe of the Chriſtian 
princes, who viewed, with a ſmile of contempt, 
the laſt ſtruggles of ſuperſtition and deſpair ©, 
But the Imperial laws, which prohibited the fa. 
crifices and ceremonies of Paganiſm, were rigidly 
executed; and every hour contributed to deſtroy 
the influence of a religion, which was ſupported 
by cuſtom, rather than by argument. The de- 
votion of the poet, or the philoſopher, may be 
ſecretly nouriſhed by prayer, meditation, and 
ſtudy ; but the exerciſe of public worſhip appears 
to be the only ſolid foundation of the religious 
ſentiments of the people, which derive their force 
from imitation and habit, The interruption of 
that public exerciſe may conſummate, in the pe- 
riod of a few years, the important work of a na- 
tional revolution. The memory of theological 
opinions cannot long be preſerved, vichoor' the 
artificial helps of prieſts, of temples, and of 


64 Zoſimus, who ſiyles himſelf Count and Ex-advocate of the 
Treaſury, reviles, with partial and indecent bigotry, the Ciriſtian 
princes, and even the father of his ſovereign, His work mult have 
been privately circulated, ſince 1t eſcaped the invectives of the eccle» 
ſiaſtical hiſtorians prior to Evagrius (1. iii. c. IN ), who lived 

towards the end of the ſixth century. 

65, Yet the Pagans of Africa complained, that the times would 
not allow them to anſwer with freedom the City of. God ; nor does 


St, Auguſtin (v. 26.) deny the chargꝭ. 
books, 
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books“. The ignorant vulgar, whoſe minds C HAP. 


are ſtil] agitated by the blind hopes and terrors of 8 


ſuperſtition, will be ſoon perſuaded by their ſu- 


XVIII. 
— 


periors, to direct their vows to the reigning 


deities of the age; and will inſenſibly imbibe an 
ardent zeal for the ſupport and propagation of the 
new döctrine, which ſpiritual hunger at firſt 
compelled them to accept. The generation that 
aroſe in the world after' the promulgation of the 
Imperial laws, was attracted within the pale of the 
Catholic church; and ſo rapid, yet fo gentle, was 
the fall of Paganiſm, that only twenty-eight years 
after the death of Theodoſius, the faint and minute 
veſtiges were no longer viſible to the eye of the 
legiſlator . 

The ruin of the Pagan religion is deſcribed by 
the ſophiſts, as a dreadful and amazing prodigy, 
which covered the earth with darkneſs, and re- 
ſtored the ancient dominion of chaos and of night, 
They relate, in folemn and pathetic ſtrains, thar 
the temples were converted into ſepulchres, and 
that the holy places, which had been adorned by 
the ſtatues of the gods, were baſely polluted by 
the relics of Chriſtian martyrs. © The monks ” 
(a race of fach animals, to whom Eunapius is 


-66 The Moors of Spain, who ſecretly, preſerved the Mehonnon 
religion, above a century, under the tyranny of the Inquiſition, 
pollefſed the Koran, with the peculiar uſe of the Arabic tongue, 
dee the curious and honeſt- tory of their expulſion in Geddes (Miſ- 
cellanies, vol. i, p. 1—198.). 

67 Paganvs qui ſuperlunt, quanquam jam nullos eſſe credamus, 
Ke. Cod, Theodoſ. I. xvi. tit. x. leg. 22. A. D. 423. The 
younger Theodoſius was aftergads ſatisfied, that his judgment had 
been ſomewhat premature. 
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tempted to refuſe the name of men) 6 are the 
« authors of the new worſhip, which, in the place 
ce of thoſe deities, who are conceived by the un. 
« derſtanding, has ſubſtituted the meaneſt and 
tc moſt contemptible layes. The heads, ſalted 
« and pickled, of thoſe infamous malefactors, 
« who for the multitude of their crim# have 
« ſuffered a juſt and ignominious death; their 
« bodies, ſtill marked by the impreſſion of the 
« laſh, and the ſcars of thoſe tortures which 
« were inflicted by the ſentence of the magiſtrate; 
« ſuch” (continues Eunapius) © are the gods 
« which the earth produces in our days; ſuch 
« are the martyrs, the ſupreme arbitrators of our 
« prayers and petitions to the Deity, whoſe tombs 
te are now conſecrated as the objects of the vene- 
« ration of the people **.” Without approving 
the malice, it is natural a to ſhare the ſur- 
priſe, of the Sophiſt, the ſpectator of a revolution, 
which raiſed thoſe obſcure victims of the laws of 
Rome, to the rank of celeſtial and inviſible pro- 
tectors of the Roman empire. The grateful re- 
ſpect of the Chriſtians for the martyrs of the faith, 
was exalted, by time and victory, into religious 
adoration; and the moſt illuſtrious of the ſaints 
and prophets were deſervedly aſſociated to the ho- 
nours of the martyrs. One hundred and fifty years 
after the glorious deaths of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
the Vatican and the Oſtian road were diſtinguiſhed 
by the tombs, or rather by the types, of thoſe 


63 See Eunapius, in his life of the ſophiſt Zdeſius „ in that of 
Euſtathius he foretels the ruip of Paginiſin, xa Th puYcodecs xd aul 
KT; TUgaWioet T% 07h v1; GANG on 
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ſpiritual heroes P. In the age which followed the 
converſion of Conſtantine, the emperors, the con- 
ſuls, and the generals of armies, devoutly viſited 
the ſepulchres of a tent-maker and a fiſherman de; 

and their venerable bones were depoſited under 
the altars of Chriſt, on which the biſhops of the 
royal city continually offered the unbloody ſacri- 
fice“. The new capital of the eaſtern world, 
unable to produce any ancient and domeſtic 
trophies, was enriched by the ſpoils of dependent 
provinces. The bodies of St. Andrew, St. Luke, 
and St. Timothy, had repoſed, near three hun- 
dred years, in the obſcure graves, from whence 
they were tranſported, in ſalemn pomp, to the 
church of the Apoſtles, which the magnificence of 
Conftantine had. founded on the banks of the 
Thracian Boſphorus ?*. About fifty years after- 
wards, the ſame banks were honoured by the pre- 
ſence of Samuel, the judge and prophet of the 


6 Caius (apud Euſeb. Hiſt. Ecclef, I. ii, c. 25.), a Roman preſ- 
byter, who lived in the time of Zephyrinus (A. D. 202—219.), is 
an early witneſs of this ſuperſtitious practice. 

70 Chryſoſtom. Quod Chriſtus fit Deus. Tom. i. nov. edit. 
No 9, I am indebted for this quotation to Benedict the XIVth's 
paſtoral letter on the jubilee of the year 1750. See the curious and 
entertaining letters of M. Chais, tom. iii. 

71 Male facit ergo Romanus epiſcopus ? qui, ſuper mortuorum 
hominum, Petri & Pauli, ſecundum nos, oſſa veneranda .... .. 
offert Domino ſacrificia, et tumulos eorum, Chrifti arbitratur altaria, 
rom. tom. ii. adverſ. Vigilant. p. 153. 

72 Jerom (tom. ii. p. 122.) bears witneſs to theſe tranſlotions, 
which are neglected by the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians. The paſſion of 
St, Andrew at Patræ, is deſcribed in an epiſtle from the clergy of 
Achaia, which Baronius (Annal. Eecleſ. A. D. 60. No 34) wiſhes 
to believe, and Tillemont is forced to reject. St. Andrew was 
adopted as the ſpiritual founder of Conſtantinople (Mem. Eccleſ. 
dom. i. p. 317—323. 588 — 594. ). 
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people of Iſrael. His aſhes, depoſited in a golden 


vaſe, and covered with a ſilken veil, were delivered 


by the biſhops into each other's hands. The 
relics of Samuel were received by the people, with 
the ſame joy and reverence which they would hare 
ſhewn to the living prophet ; the highways, from 
Paleſtine to the gates of Conſtantinople, ver 
filled with an uninterrupted proceſſion; and the 
emperor Arcadius himſelf, at the head of the 
moſt illuſtrious members of the clergy and ſenate 
advanced to meet his extraordinary gueſt, why 
had always deſerved and claimed the homage d 
kings”. The example of Rome and Conſtan. 
tinople a Hg the faith and diſcipline of the 
Catholic world. The honours of the ſaints and 
martyrs, after a feeble and ineffectual murmur of 
profane reaſon "*, were univerſally eſtabliſhed; 
and in the age 4, Ambroſe and Jerom, ſomething 
was ſtill deemed wanting to the ſanctity of a 
Chriſtian church, till it had been conſecrated by 
ſome portion of holy relics, which fixed andi in- 
flamed the devotion of the faithful. 

In the long period of twelve hundred years, 
which elapſed between the reign of Conſtantine 
and the reformation of Luther, the worſhip of 


73 Jerom (tom, ii. p. 122.) pompoully deſcribes the tranſlation of 
Samuel, which is noticed in all the chronicles of the times. 

74 The preſbyter Vigilantius, the proteſtant of his age, firmly, 
though ineffectually, withſtood the ſuperſtition of monks, relics 
ſaints, falls, &c. for which Jerom compares him to the Hydra, 
Cerberus, the Centaurs, &c. and conſiders him only as the organ of 
the dzmon (tom. ii. p. 120—126.). Whoever will peruſe the con. 
troverſy of St. Jerom and Vigilantius, and St, Auguſtin's account 


of the miracles of St. Stephen, may ſpeedily gain ſome idea of the 
ſpirit of the fathers, 


ſaintz 
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ſaints - and relics corrupted the pure and perfect - — 
ſimplicity. of the Chriſtian model; and ſome ys 
ſymptoms of degeneracy may be obſerved even in 
the firſt generations which adopted and cheriſhed 
this pernicious innovation. | 7 

I. The farisfaQtory experience, that the relics 1: Fan- 

: | | l cus mar- 

of ſaints were more valuable than gold or precious tyrs and 
ſtones 75, ſtimulated the clergy to multiply the 
treaſures, of the church. Without much regard 
for truth or probability, they invented names for 
ſkeletons, and actions for names. The fame of 
che apoſtles, and of the holy men who had imi- 
tared their virtues, was darkened by religious 
fiction. To the invincible band of genuine and 
primitive martyrs, they added myriads of ima- 
ginary heroes, who had never exiſted, except in 
the fancy of crafty or credulous legendaries ; and 
there is reaſon to ſuſpe&, that Tours might not 
be the only dioceſe in which the bones of a male- 
factor were adored, inſtead of thoſe of a ſaint '*, 
A ſuperſtitious practice, which tended to increaſe 
the temptations of fraud, and credulity, inſenfibly 
extinguiſhed the light of hiſtory, and of reaſon, in "0 
the Chriſtian world. | 

II. But the progreſs of ſuperſtition would have 11. Ni- 
been much leſs rapid and victorious, if the faith <5 


75 M. de Beauſobre (Hiſt, du Manicheiſme, tom. ii. p. 648.) has 
2pplied a worldly ſenſe to the pious obſervation of the clergy of 
Smyrna, who carefully preſerved the relics of St. Polycarp the 
martyr, | 

79 Martin of Tours (ſee his Life, e. 8. by Sulpicius Severns) ex- 
torted this cbnfeſſion from the mouth of the dead man. The errox 
is allowed to be natural; the diſcovery is ſuppoſed to be miraculous, 
Which of the two was likely to happen moſt frequently ? 


of 
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of the people had not been aſſiſted by the ſeaſon. 


ts ble aid of viſions and miracles, to aſcertain the 


authenticity and virtue of the moſt ſuſpicious 
relics. In the reign of the younger Theodoſius, 
Lucian“, a preyſbter of Jeruſalem, and the ec- 
cleſiaſtical miniſter of the village of Capharga- 
mala, about twenty miles from the city, related 
a very ſingular dream, which, to remove his 
doubts, had been repeated on three ſucceſſive 
Saturdays. A venerable figure ſtood before him, 
in the ſilence of the night, with a long beard, 1 
white robe, and a gold rod; announced himſelf 
by the name of Gamaliel, and revealed to the 
aſtoniſhed preſbyter, that his own corpſe, with the 
bodies of his fon Abibas, his friend Nicodemus, 
and the illuſtrious Stephen, the firſt martyr of the 
Chriſtian faith, were ſecretly buried in the ad- 
jacent field. He added, with ſome impatience, 
that it was time to releaſe himſelf, and his com- 


panions, from, their obſcure prifon ; that their ap- 


pearance would be falutary to a diſtreſſed world; 
and that they had made choice of Lucian to inform 
the biſhop of Jeruſalem of their ſituation, and 
their wiſhes. The doubts and difficuities which 
ftill retarded this important diſcovery, were ſuc- 


ceſſively removed by new viſions; and the ground 


77 Lucian compoſed in Greek his original narrative, which has 
been tranſlated by Avitus, and publiſhed by Baronius (Annal. 
Eccleſ. A. D. 415. Ne 7—16,). The Benedictine editors'of St, 
Auguſtin have given (at the end of the work de Civitate Dei) two 
ſeveral copies, with many various readings. It is thg character of 
falſehood to be looſe and inconſiſtent. The moſt incredible parts of 
the legend are ſmoothed and ſoftened by Tillemont (Mem. Ecclel 
tom. ii. p. 9, &c.). ' 
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innumerable multitude. The coffins of Gamaliel. 


of his ſon, and of his friend, were found in regular 
order; but when the fourth coffin, which con- 
tained the remains of Stephen, was ſhewn to the 
light, the earth trembled, and an odour, ſuch as 
that of paradiſe, was ſmelt, which inſtantly - cured 
the various diſeaſes of ſeventy-three of the aſſiſt- 
ants. The companions of Stephen were left in 
their peaceful reſidence of Caphargamala : but the 
relics. of the firſt martyr were tranſported, in ſo- 


lemn proceſſion, to a church conſtructed in their 


honour on Mount Sion ; and the minute particles 
of thoſe relics, a drop of blood“, or the ſcrapings 
of a bone, were acknowledged, in almoſt every 
province of the Roman world, to poſſeſs a divine 
and miraculous virtue. The grave and learned 
Auguſtin *?, whoſe underſtanding ſcarcely admits 
the excuſe of credulity, has atteſted the innume- 
rable prodigies which were performed in Africa 
by the relics of St. Stephen ; and this marvellous 
narrative is inſerted in the elaborate work of the 
City of God, which the biſhop of Hippo defigned 
as a folid and immortal proof of the truth of 
Chriſtianity, Auguſtin ſolemnly declares, that 


'® A phial of St. Stephen's blood was annually liquefied at 
Naples, till he was ſuperſeded by St. Januarius (Ruinart. Hiſt. Per- 
ſecut. Vandal. p. 529.) 


79 Auguſtin compoſed the two - and twenty books de Civitate Dei 
in the ſpace of thirteen years, A. D. 413-426 (Tillemont, Mem, 
Eceleſ. tom. xiv. p. 608, &c.), His learning is too often borrowed, 
and his arguments are too often his own z but the whole work claims 
the merit of a N deſign, vigorouſiy, and not W OI 
executed, x 
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he has ſelected thoſe miracles only which were 


publicly certified by the perſons who were either 
the objects, or the ſpectators, of the power of the 
martyr. Many prodigies were omitted, or for. 
gotten-; and Hippo had been lels favourably 


treated than the other cities of the province, 


And yet the biſhop enumerates above - ſeventy 
miracles, of which three were reſurrections from 
the dead, in the ſpace of two years, and within 


the limits of his own dioceſe**. If. we enlarge 


our view to all the dioceſes, and all the ſaints, of 
the Chriſtian world, it will not be eaſy to calculat 
the fables, and the errors, which iſſued from this 
inexhauſtible ſource. But we may ſurely be al. 
lowed to obſerve, that a miracle, in that age of 
ſuperſtition and credulity, loſt its name and itz 


merit, ſince it could ſcarcely be conſidered as a 
deviation from the ordinary, and eſtabliſhed, lays 


of nature. 
III. The innumerable DRE of which the 
tombs of the martyrs were the perpetual theatre, 


revealed to the pious believer the actual ſtate and 


conſtitution of the inviſible world; and his re- 
ligious ſpeculations appeared to be founded on 
the firm baſis of fact and experience. Whatever 
might be the condition of vulgar ſouls, in the 
long interval between the diflolution and the re- 
ſurrection of their bodies, it was evident that the 


o See Auguſtin, de Civitat, Dei, I. xxii. c. 22. and the Appet- 
dix, which contains two books of St. Stephen's miracles, by Evodius, 
biſhop of Uzalis. Freculphus (apud Baſnage, Hiſt. des Juiß, 
tom. viii. p. 249.) has preſerved a Gallic or Spaniſh proverb, © Who- 
1 mah pretends to have read all the MT of St. Stephen, de 

ies 


ſuperior 


he 


lius, 
uifs, 
V ho- 
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and inglorious ſleep “. It was evident (without 
preſuming to determine the place of their habita- 
tion, or the nature of their felicity) that they en- 
joyed the lively and active conſciouſneſs of their 
happineſs, their virtue, and their powers; and 
that they had already ſecured the poſſeſſion of 
their eternal reward. The enlargement of their 
intellectual faculties ſurpaſſed the meaſure of the 
human imagination; ſince it was proved by ex- 
perience, that they were capable of hearing and 
underſtanding the various petitions of their nu- 
merous votaries; who, in the ſame moment of 
time, but in the moſt diſtant parts of the world, 
invoked the name and aſſiſtance of Stephen or of 
Martin . The confidence of their petitioners 
was founded on the perſuaſion, that the ſaints, who 
reigned with Chrift, caſt an eye of pity upon 
earth ; that they were warmly intereſted in the 
proſperity - of the Catholic ehurch; and that the 
individuals, who imitated the example of their 


81 Burnet (de Stata Mortuorum, p. 56—84.) collects the opi- 
nions of the Fathers, as far as they aſſert the ſleep, or repoſe, of hu- 
man ſouls till the day of judgment. He afterwards expoſes (p. g1, 
&c.) the inconveniencies which muſt ariſe, if they poſſeſſed a more 
ative and ſenſible exiſtence, 


8: Vigilantius placed the ſouls of the prophets and martyrs, either 
in the boſom of Abraham (in loco refrigerii), or elſe under the altar 
of God, Nec poſſe ſuis tumulis et ubi voluerunt adeſſe præſentes. 
But Jerom (tom. ii. p. 122.) ſternly refutes this blaſpbemy, Tu Deo 
leges pones ? Tu apoſtolis vincula injicies, ut uſque ad diem judicii 
teneantur cuſtodia, nec ſint cum Domino ſuo; de quibus ſcriptum 
eſt, Sequuntur Agnum-quocunque vadit. Si Agnus ubique, ergo, 
et hi, qui cum Agno ſunt, ubique eſſe credendi ſunt, Et cum 
diabolus et dæmones toto vagentur in orbe, &c. 
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faith and piety, were the peculiar and favourite 


| = objetts of their moſt tender regard. Sometimes, 


indeed, their, friendſhip might be influenced by 


conſiderations of a leſs exalted kind: they viewed, 


with partial affection, the places which had been 
conſecrated by their birth, their reſidence, their 
death, their burial, or the poſſeſſion of their re- 
lics. The meaner paſſions of pride, avarice, 
and revenge, may be deemed unworthy of a ce- 
leſtial breaſt; yet the ſaints themſelves conde. 
ſcended to teſtify their grateful approbation of the 
liberality of their votaries : and the ſharpeſt bolts 
of puniſhment were hurled againſt thoſe impious 
wretches, who violated their magnificent ſhrines, 
or diſbelieved their ſupernatural power v2. Atro- 
cious, indeed, muſt have been the guilt, and 
ſtrange would have been the ſcepticiſm, of thoſe 
men, if they had obſtinately reſiſted the proofs of 
a divine agency, which the elements, the whole 
range of the animal creation, and even the ſubtle 
and inviſible Operations of the human mind, were 
compelled to obey **®. The immediate, and almoſt 
inſtantaneous, effects, that were ſuppoſed to follow 
the prayer, or the offence, fatisfied the Chriſtians, 
of the ample meaſure of favour and authority, 
which the ſaints enjoyed in the preſence of the 
Supreme God; and it ſeemed almoſt ſuperfluous 


33 Fleury, Diſcours ſur l Hiſt. Eccleſiaſtique, iii. p. 80. 


4 At Minorca, the relics of St. Stephen converted, in eight days, 


540 Jews; with the help, indeed, of ſome wholeſome ſeverities, ſuch 
as burning the ſynagogue, driving the obſtinate infidels to ſtarve 


among the rocks, &c. See the original letter of Severus biſhop of 
| Minorca (ad calcem St. Auguſtin. de Civ. Dei), and the judicious 


remarks of Baſnage (tom, viii, p. 245—2351+), 
| . £0 
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to enquire, whether they were continually obliged 
co intercede before the throne of grace ; or whether 


they might not be permitted to exerciſe, accord- 
ing to the dictates of their benevolence and juſ- 


tice, the delegated powers of their ſubordinate 


miniſtry. The imagination, which had been raiſed 
by a painful effort to the contemplation and 
worſhip of the Univerſal Cauſe, eagerly embraced 
ſuch inferior objects of adoration, as were more 
proportioned to its groſs conceptions and imper- 
ſect faculties. The ſublime and ſimple theology 
of the primitive Chriſtians was gradually cor- 
rupted; and the Monarcny of heaven, already 
clouded by metaphyſical ſubtleties, was degraded 
by the introduction of a popular vw fame, 
which tended to reſtore the reign of polytheiſm“ . 
IV. As the objects of religion were Satay 
reduced to the ſtandard of the imagination, the 
rites and ceremonies were introduced that ſeemed 
moſt powerfully to affect the ſenſes of the vulgar. 
It, in the beginning of the fifth century", Ter- 
tullian, or LaRantius *”, had been ſuddenly raiſed 
from the dead, to amt at che feſtival of ſome 


#5 Mr. Hume (Effays, vol. ii. p. 434.) obſerves, like a philoſo- 
pher, the natural flux, and reflux of polytiveitin and theiſm. 

35 D'Aubigne (ke his own Memoires, p. 156—160.) frankly 
offered, with the conſent of the Huguenot miniſters, to allow the 
firſt 400 years as the rule of faith. The cardinal du Perron haggled 
for forty years more, which were indiſcretly given. Yet neither 
party would have found their account in this fooliſh bargain, 

87 The worſhip practiſed and inculcated by Tertullian, Lactan- 
tius, Arnobius, &c. is ſo extremely pure and ſpiritual, that their de- 
clamations againſt the Pagan, ſometimes glance — the Jewiſh, 
ceremonies, 
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popular ſaint, or martyr *; they would have 


wy— gazed with aſtoniſhment, and indignation, on the 


profane ſpectacle, which had ſucceeded to the 
pure and ſpiritual worſhip of a Chriſtian congre. 
gation. As ſoon as the doors of the church were 
thrown open, they muſt have been offended by 
the ſmoke of incenſe, the perfume of flowers, and 
the glare of lamps and tapers, which diffuſed, at 
noon-day, a gawdy, ſuperfluous, and, in their 
opinion, a ſacrilegious light. If they approached 
the baluſtrade of the altar, they made their way 
through the proftrate crowd, conſiſting, for the 
moſt part, of ſtrangers and pilgrims, who reſorted 
to the city on the vigil of the feaſt; and who al- 
ready felt the ftrong intoxication of fanaticiſm, 
and, perhaps, of wine. Their devout kiſſes were 
imprinted on the walls and pavement of the ſacred 
edifice; and their fervent prayers were directed, 
whatever might be the language of their church, 
to the bones, the blood, or the aſhes of the faint, 
which were uſually concealed, by a linen or ſilken 
veil, from the eyes of the vulgar. The Chriſtians 
frequented the tombs of the martyrs, in the hope 
of obtaining, from their powerful interceſſion, 
every ſort of ſpiritual, but more eſpecially of tem- 


poral, bleflings. They implored the preſervation 


of their health, or the cure of their infirmities; 


83 Fauſtus the Manichzan accuſes the Catholics of idolatry. 
Vertitis idola in martyres . .. quos votis ſimilibus colitis. M. de 
Beauſobre (Hiſt, Critique du Manicheiſme, tom. ii. p. 629700.) 
a Proteſtant, but a philoſopher, has repreſented, with candour and 
learning, the introduction of . idolatry i in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. 


the 
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the fruitfulneſs of their barren wives, or the ſafety 
and happineſs of their childten. Whenever they 
undertook any diſtant or dangerous journey, they 
requeſted, that the holy martyrs would be their 
guides and protectors on the road; and if they 
returned, without having experienced any miſ- 
fortune, they again haſtened to the tombs of the 
martyrs, to celebrate, with grateful thankſgivings, 
their obligations to the memory and relics of thoſe 
heavenly patrons. The walls were hung round 
with ſymbols of the favours, which they had re- 
ceived ; eyes, and hands, and feet, of gold and 
filver: and edifying pictures, which could not 
long eſcape the abuſe of indiſcreet or idolatrous 
devotion, repreſented the image, the attributes, 
and the miracles of the tutelar faint, The ſame 
uniform original ſpirit of ſuperſtition might ſug- 


geſt, in the moſt diſtant ages and countries, the 


ſame methods of deceiving the credulity, and of 
affecting the ſenſes, of mankind © : but it muſt in- 
genuouſly be confeſſed, that the miniſters of the 
Catholic church imitated the profane model, which 
they were impatient to deſtroy. The moſt re- 
ſpectable biſhops had perſuaded themſelves, that 
the ignorant ruſtics would more cheerfully re- 
nounce the ſuperſtitions of Paganiſm, if they 
found ſome reſemblance, ſome compenſation, in 


89 The reſemblance of ſuperſtition, which could not be imitated, 
might be traced from Japan to Mexico. Warburton has ſeized this 
idea, which he diftorts, by rendering it too general and abſolute 


(Divine Legation, vol, iv, p. 126, &c.). 
K 4 the 
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the boſom of Chriſtianity. The religion of Con- 
ſtantine atchieved, in leſs than a century, the final 
conqueſt of the Roman empire: but the vidtors 
themſelves were _— ſubdued by the arts of 
their a rivals“ 


90 The imitation of Paganiſm | is 24h wobec of Dr. Middleton 
agreeable letter from Rome. Warburton's animadverſions obliged 
him to connect (vol. iii. p. 120-132.) the hiſtory of the two n. 
ligions ; and to prove the antiquity of the Chriſtian copy. 
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Final Diviſion of the Roman Empire between the 


Sons of Theodofius.—Reign of Arcadius and Ho- 
norius:-—— Adminiſtration of Rufmus and Stilicho.— 
Revolt and Defeat of Gildo in Africa. 


HE genius of Rome expired with Theo- 
doſius; the laſt of the ſucceſſors of Au- 
guſtus and Conſtantine, who appeared in the field 
at the head of their armies, and whoſe authority 
was univerſally acknowledged throughout the 
whole extent of the empire. The memory of 
his virtues ſtill continued, however, to protect 
the feeble and inexperienced youth of his two 
ſons. After the death of their father, Arcadius 
and Honorius were ſaluted, by the unanimous 
conſent of mankind, as the lawful emperors of 
the Eaſt, and of the Weſt; and the oath of fidelity 
was eagerly taken by every order of the ſtate; 
the ſenates of old and new Rome, the clergy, the 
magiſtrates, the ſoldiers, and the people. Ar- 
cadius, who then was about eighteen years of 
age, was born in Spain, in the humble habitation 
of a private family. But he received a princely 
education in the palace of Conſtantinople; and 
his inglorious life was ſpent in that peaceful and 
ſplendid ſeat of royalty, from whence he appeared 
to reign over the provinces of Thrace, Aſia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt, from the Lower Danube to the 
confines of Perſia and Æthiopia. His younger 
brather, Honorius, aſſumed, in the eleventh year 
of 
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yew of his age, the nominal government of Italy, 
33 Africa, Gaul, Spain, and Britain; and the troops, 
which guarded the frontiers of his kingdom, were 
oppoſed, on one fide, to the Caledonians, and on 
the other to the Moors. The great and martial 
præfecture of Illyricum was divided between the 
two princes; the defence and poſſeſſion of the pro- 
vinces of Noricum, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, ſtill 
belonged to the weſtern empire; but the two large 
dioceſes of Dacia and Macedonia, which Gratian 
had entruſted to the valour of Theodoſius, were 
for ever united to the empire of the Eaſt. The 
boundary in Europe was not very different from 
the line which now ſeparates the Germans and the 
Turks; and the reſpective advantages of territory, 
riches, populouſneſs, and military ſtrength, 
were fairly balanced and compenſated, in this 
final and permanent diviſion of the Roman em- 
ire. The hereditary ſceptre of the ſons of Theo- 

a dogs appeared to be the gift of nature, and of 
their father; the generals and miniſters had been 
accuſtomed to adore the majeſty of the royal in- 
fants; and the army and people were not admo- 
niſhed of their rights, and of their power, by the 
dangerous example of a recent election. The 
gradual diſcovery of the weakneſs of Arcadius 
and Honorius, and the repeated calamities of 
their reign, were not ſufficient to obliterate the 
deep and early impreſſions of loyalty. The ſub- 
jects of Rome, who ſtill reverenced the perſons, 
or rather the names, of their ſovereigns, beheld, 
with equal abhorrence, the rebels who oppoſed, ; 
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and the miniſters who abuſed, the authority of CHAP. 


the throne. 

Theodoſius had tarniſhed the glory of his reign 
by the elevation of Rufinus; an odious favourite, 
who, in an age of civil and religious faction, has 
deſerved, from every party, the imputation of 
every crime. The ftrong impulſe of ambition 
and avarice * had urged Rufinus to abandon his 
native country, an obſcure corner of Gaul *, to 
advance his fortune in the capital of the Eaſt: 
the talent of bold and ready elocution * qualified 
him to ſucceed in the lucrative profeſſion of the 
law; and his ſucceſs in that profeſſion was a re- 
gular ſtep to the moſt honourable and important 
employments of the ſtate. He was raiſed, by 
Juſt degrees, to the ſtation of maſter of the offices. 
In the exerciſe of his various functions, ſo eſſen- 
tially connected with the whole ſyſtem of civil go- 
vernment, he acquired the confidence of a mo- 
narch, who ſoon diſcovered his diligence and 
capacity in buſineſs, and who long remained ig- 
norant of the pride, the malice, and the covetouſ- 
neſs of his diſpoſition. Theſe vices were concealed 
beneath the maſk of profound diffimulation *; 
* Alefto, envious of the public felicity, convenes an infernal 
ſymod. Megæra recommends her pupil Rufinus, and excites him to 


deeds of miſchief, &c, But there is as much difference between Claus 
dian's fury and that of Virgil, as between the characters of Turnus 
and Rufinus. 

2 It is evident (Tillemont, Hiſt. des Emp. tom. v. p.770.), though 
de Marca is aſhamed of his countryman, that Rufinus was born at 
Huſa, the metropolis of Novempopulania, now a ſmall village of Gaſ- 
cony (d'Anville, Notice de I Ancienne Gaule, p. 289.). 

3 Philoſtorgius, I. xi. c. 3. with Godefroy's Diſſert. p. 440. 

+ A paſſage of Suidas is expreſliye of his profound Ailfmulation ; 
Babuyroww: alben R xęv os · g 
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C HAP. his paſſions were ſubſervient only to the paſſions 
LL of his maſter; yet, in the horrid maſſacre of Theſ. 


falonica, the cruel Rufinus inflamed the fury, 
without irnitating the repentance, of Theodoſius 
The miniſter, who viewed with proud indifference 
the reſt of mankind, never forgave the appearance 
of an injury; and his perſona] enemies had for. 
feited, in his opinion, the merit of all public ſer. 
vices. Promotus, the maſter-general of the in- 
fantry, had ſaved the empire from the invaſion 
of the Oftrogoths ; but he indignantly ſupported 
the pre-eminence of a rival whoſe character and 
profeſſion he deſpiſed; and, in the midſt of 2 
public council, the impatient ſoldier was pro- 
voked to chaſtiſe with a blow the indecent pride 


of the favourite. This act of violence was repre- 


ſented to the emperor as an inſult, which it was 
incumbent on his dignity to reſent. The dil 
grace and exile of Promotus were ſignified by a 
peremptory order, to repair, without delay, to a 
military ſtation” on the banks of the Danube; and 
the death of that general (though he was / ſlain in 
a ſkirmiſh with the Barbarians) was imputed to 
the perfidious arts of Rufinus 5, The ſacrifice of 
an hero gratified his revenge; the honours of the 
conſulſhip elated his vanity; but his power was 
ſtill imperfect and precarious, as long as the im- 
portant poſts of præfect of the Eaſt, and of prafet 
of Conſtantinople, were filled by Tatian“, and 
| his 

5 Zoſimus, . ir. p. 272, 273. 
6 Zoſimus, who deſcribes the fall of Tatian and his ſon (I. ir. 


p. 273, 274+), aſſerts their innocence : and even bs teſtimony may 


outweigh the charges of their enemies (Cod, Theodoſ. tom. iv. (4 
489.) 
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his ſon Proculus; whoſe united authority ba- CHAS 
Janced, for ſome time, the ambition and favour C, 
of the maſter of the offices. The two præfects 

were accuſed of rapine and corruption in the ad- 
miniſtration of the laws and finances. For the 

trial of theſe illuſtrious offenders, the emperor 
conſtituted a ſpecial commiſſion; ſeveral judges 

were named to ſhare the guilt and reproach of in- 

juſtice ; ' but the right of pronouncing ſentence 

was reſerved to the preſident alone, and that pre- 

fident was Rufinus himſelf. The father, ſtripped 

of the præfecture of the Eaſt, was thrown into a 
dungeon; but the ſon, conſcious that few mini- 

ſters can be found innocent, where an enemy is 

their judge, - had ſecretly eſcaped; and Rufinus 

muſt have been ſatisfied with the leaſt obnoxious 

victim, if deſpotiſm had not condeſcended to em- 

ploy the baſeſt and moſt ungenerous artifice. The 
proſecution was conducted with an appearance of 

equity and moderation, which flattered Tatian 


F with the hope of a favourable event; his con- 
* fidence was fortified by the ſolemn aſſurances, and 
to perfidious oarhs, of the preſident, who preſumed 


of [MW to interpoſe the ſacred name of Theodoſius him- 
F ſelf; and the unhappy father was at laſt perſuaded 
to recal, by a private letter, the fugitive Proculus. 
He was inſtantly ſeized, examined, condemned, 
& and beheaded, in one of the ſuburbs of Conſtan- 
ad tinople, with a precipitation which diſappointed 


489.), who accuſe them of oppreſſing the Curiz., The connection of 
Tatian with the Arians, while he was prefect of Egypt (A. D. 373.), 


Tn nelines Tillement to believe that he was gui'ty of every crime (Hiſt, 
may des Emp, tom. v. p. 340. Mem, Eccleſ. tom. vi. p. 589.) 
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CHAP. Wi reſpe 
CR the clemency of the emperor. Without reſpeR. 


ing the misfortunes of a conſular ſenator, the 
cruel judges of Tatian compelled him to behold 
the execution of his ſon: the fatal cord Was 
faſtened round his own neck ; but in the moment 
when he expected, and perhaps deſired; the relief 
of a ſpeedy death, he was permitted to conſume 
the miſerable remnant of his old age in poverty 
and exile ', The puniſhment of the two præfectz 
might, perhaps, be excuſed by the exceptionable 
parts of their own conduct; the enmity of Rufinus 
might be palliated by the jealous and unſociable 
nature of ambition. But he indulged a ſpirit of WM © 
revenge, equally repugnant to prudence and to | 
juſtice, when he degraded their native country of 
Lycia, from the rank of Roman provinces ; ſtig- WM 
matiſed a guiltleſs people with a mark of igno- | 
miny; and declared that the countrymen of | 
Tatian and. Proculus ſhould ever remain in- : 
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capable of holding any employment of honour t 

advantage, under the Imperial government. 
| The 

7 —=— Juvenun rorantia colla 

Ante patrum vultus ſtrid à cecidere ſecuri. 7 

Fbat grandzvus nato moriente ſuperſtes | 7 


Poſt trabeas exſul. 
a In Rufin. i. 248. 
The facts of Zoſimus explain the allaſont of Claudian; but his claſſe e 
interpreters were ignorant of the fourth century. The fatal cord, 
found, with the help of Tillemont, in a ſermon of St. Aſterius af 
Amaſea. 
8 This odious law is recited, and repealed, by Arcadius (A. . 
396.), in the Theodoſian Code, I. ix. tit. xxxviii. leg. 9. The ſenſe, 
as it is explained by Claudian (in Rufin, i, 234.) and un 
(tom. ĩĩi. p. 279+), is pes fectly clear. 
— Exſcindere cives 
Funditus ; et nomen gentis delere laborat. 
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The new præſect of the Eaſt (for Rufinus inſtantly © MAL P. 


ſucceeded to the vacant honours of his adverſary) 
was not diverted, however, by the moſt criminal 
purſuits, from the performance of the religious 
duties, which in that age were conſidered as the 


— 


moſt eſſential to ſalvation. In the ſuburb of Chal- 


cedon, ſurnamed the Oak, he had built a magni- 
ficent villa; to which he devoutly added a ſtately 
church, conſecrated to the apoſtles St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and continually ſanctified by the prayers, 
and penance, of a regular ſociety of monks. A 
numerous, and almoſt general; ſynod of the biſhops 
of the eaſtern empire, was ſummoned to celebrate, 
at the ſame time, the dedication of the church, 
and the baptiſm of the founder. This double 
ceremony was performed with extraordinary pomp ; 
and when Rufinus was purified, in the holy font, 
from all the ſins that he had hitherto committed, 
a venerable hermit of Egypt raſhly propoſed him- 
ſelf as the ſponſor of a proud and ambitious 
ſtateſman ?, | ; 

The character of Theodoſius impoſed on his 
miniſter the taſk of hypocriſy, which diſguiſed, 
and ſometimes reſtrained, the abuſe of power; 
and Rufinus was apprehenſive of diſturbing the 
indolent ſlumber of a prince, ſtill capable of ex- 
erting the abilities, and the virtue, which had 


The ſcruples of Pagi and Tillemont can ariſe only from their zeal for 
the glory of Theodoſius. 

9 Ammonius . . . Rufinum propriis manibus ſuſcepit ſacro fonte 
mundatum. See Roſweyde's Vitæ Patrum, p. 947. Sozomen (I viii. 
c. 17.) mentions the church and monaſtery; and Tillemont (Mem. 
Fecleſ, tom. ix. p. 593.) records this ſynod, in which St. Gregory 
of Nyſſa performed a conſpicuous part. 
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8 AP. raiſed him to the throne . . But the abſence, and, 


— ſoon afterwards, che death, of the emperor, con. 


firmed the abſolute, authority of Ryufinus over the 
perſon and domi ions of Arcadius; a feeble youth, 
whom the imperious prefect conſidered as his 
pupil rather than his ſovereign. Regardleſs, of 
the public opinion, he indulged his paſſions with. 
out remorſe, and without reſiſtance; and his ma- 
lignant and rapacious ſpirit rejected every paſſion 
that might have contributed to his on glory, or 
the happineſs of the people. His - avarice *, 
which ſeems to have prevailed in his o 
mind, over every other ſentiment, attracted the 
wealth of the Eaſt, by the various arts of partial, 
and general, extortion; oppreſſive taxes, ſcan: 
dalous bribery, immoderate fines, unjuſt confif- 
cations, forced or fictitious teſtaments, by which 
the tyrant deſpoiled of their lawful inheritance the 
children of ſtrangers, or enemies; and the public 
fale of juſtice, as well as of favour, which he in- 
ſtituted in the palace of Conſtantinople. The 


19 Monteſquieu (Eſprit des Loix, I. xii. c. r2.) praiſes one of the 
laws of Theodoſius, addreſſed to the præfect Rutinus (l. ix. tit, iv, 
leg. unic.), to diſcourage the proſecution of treaſonable, or ſacrilegi- 
ous, words. A tyrannical ſtatute always proves the exiſtence of ty- 


ranny; but a laudable edit may only contain the ſpecious profeſſions, 


or ineffectual wiſhes, of the prince or his miniſters. This, Ian 
afraid, is a juſt, though mortify ing, canon of criticiſm. 
11. — fluctibus auri 

Expleri ille calor nequit 

Congeſtæ cumulantur opes; orbiſque rapinas 

Accipit una domus | 
This character (Claudian. in Rufin, i. 134—220. ) is confirmed by 
Jerom, a difintereſted witneſs (dedecus inſatiabilis avaritiæ, tom. l, 
ad Heliodor. p. 26.), by Zoſimus (I. v. p. 286. ), and by Suidass 
who copied the hiſtory of Eunapius, 


ambitious 
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ambitious candidate eagerly ſolicited, at the ex- 
pence of the faireſt part of his patrimony, the ho- 
nours and emoluments of ſome provincial go- 
vernment : the lives and fortunes of the unhappy 
people were abandoned to the moſt liberal pur- 
chaſer; and the public diſcontent was ſometimes 
appeaſed by the ſacrifice of an unpopular criminal, 
whoſe: puniſhment was profitable only to the præ- 
ſect of the Eaſt, his accomplice and his judge. If 
avarice were not the blindeſt of the human paſſions, 
the motives of Rufinus might excite our curioſity ; 
and we might be tempted to inquire, with what 
view he violated every principle of humanity and 
juſtice, to accumulate thoſe immenſe - treaſures, 
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which he could not ſpend without folly, nor 


poſſeſs without danger. Perhaps he vainly ima- 
gined, that he laboured for the intereſt of an only 
daughter, on whom he intended to beſtow his 


royal pupil, and the auguſt rank of Empreſs of 


the Eaſt. Perhaps he deceived himſelf by the 
opinion, that his avarice was the inſtrument of 
his ambition. He aſpired to place his fortune on 
a ſecure and independent baſis, which ſhould no 
longer depend on the caprice of the young em- 
peror; yet he neglected to conciliate the hearts 
of the ſoldiers and people, by the liberal diftri- 
bution of thoſe riches, which he had acquired 
with ſo much toil, and with fo much guilt, The 
extreme parſimony of Rufinus left him only the 
reproach, and envy, of ill-gotten wealth; his de- 
pendents ſerved him without attachment; the 
univerſal hatred of mankind was repreſſed only 
by the influence of ſervile fear. The fate of 

YO Ve L | Lucian 
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whoſe induſtry was much abated in the diſpatch 
of ordinary buſineſs, was active and indefatigabl 
in the purſuit of revenge. Lucian, the ſon of the 
præfect Florentius, the oppreſſor of Gaul, and the 
enemy of Julian, had employed a conſiderable 
part of his inheritance, the fruit of rapine and 
corruption, to purchaſe the friendthip of Rufinus, 
and the high office of Count of the Eaſt. But the 


new magiſtrate imprudently departed from ie 


maxims of the court, and of the times; diſgraced 
his benefactor, by the contraft of a virtuous and 


temperate adminiſtration; and preſumed to te- 


fuſe an act of injuſtice, which might have tended 


to the profit of the emperor's uncle. Arcadius 


was eaſily perſuaded to reſent the ſuppoſed inſult; 


and the præſect of the Eaſt reſolved to execute in 


perſon the cruel vengeance, which he meditated 
againſt this ungratefùi delegate of his power. He 
performed with inceſſant ſpeed the journey of ſeven 
or eight hundred miles, from Conſtantinople to 


Antioch, entered the capital of Syria at the deadot 


night, and ſpread univerſal conſternation among 4 
people, ignorant of his deſign, but not ignorant of 
his character. The count of the fifteen provinces 
of the Eaſt was dragged, like the vileſt malefacto 
before the arbitrary tribunal of Rufinus. Not- 
withſtanding the cleareſt evidence of his integrity, 
which was not impeached even by the voice of 
an accuſer, Lucian was condemned; almoſt with- 
out a trial, to ſuffer a cruel and ignominious pu- 
niſnment. The miniſters of the tyrant, by tit 


order, and in the preſence, of their maſter, be 


him 
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him on the neck with leather thongs, armed at CHAP. 


the extremities with lead; and when he fainted 
under the violence of the pain, he was removed in 
a cloſe litter, to conceal his dying agonies from 
the eyes of the indignant city. No ſooner had 
Rufinus perpetrated this inhuman act, the ſole 
object of his expedition, than he returned, amidſt 


| the deep, and filent, curſes of a trembling people, 


from Antioch to Conſtantinople ; and his dili- 
gence was accelerated, by the hope of accompliſh- 
ing, without delay, the nuptials of his davghter 
with the emperor of the Eaſt, 

But Rufinus ſoon experienced, that a prudent 
miniſter ſhould conſtantly ſecure his royal captive 
by the ſtrong, though inviſible, chain of habit; 
and that the merit, and much more eaſily the fa- 
your, of the abſent, are obliterated in a ſhort 
time from the mind of a weak and capricious 
ſovereign, While the prefect ſatiated his revenge 
at Antioch, a ſecret conſpiracy: of the favourite 
eunuchs, directed by the great chamberlain Eu- 
tropius, undermined his power in the palace of 
Conſtantinople. They diſcovered that Arcadius 
was not inclined to love the daughter of Rufinus, 


vho had been choſen, without his conſent, for his 


bride; and they contrived to ſubſtitute in her 
place the fair Eudoxia, the daughter of Bauto*?, 


12 — Ct ſegnis; 
Ad facinus velox; penitus regione remotas 
Impiger ire vias. 
This alluſion of Claudian (in Rufin. i. 241.) is again explained by 
the circumſtantial narrative of Zoſimus (I. v. p. 288, 289.)» 
13 Zolimus (I. iv. p. 243.) praiſes the valour, prudence, and inte · 
tegrity of Bauto the Frank, Ses Tillemont, Hiſt. des Empereurs, 


tom, V, P · 771. 
L 2 a ge- 
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He is diſ- 
appointed, 
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of Arca- 
dius, ; 
A. D. 395, 
April 27s 


1438 


wh 4 P. a general of the Franks in the ſervice of Rome; 
W=—p— and who was educated, fince the death of her fi- 
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ther, in the family of the ſons of Promotus. The 


young emperor, whoſe chaſtity had been ſtrictiy 


guarded by the pious care of his tutor Arſenius“, 
eagerly liſtened to the artſul and flattering deſcrip- 


tion of the charms of Eudoxia: he gazed with 
 Ippatient ardour on her picture, and he under- 


ſtood the neceſſity of concealing his amorous de- 
ſigns from the knowledge of a miniſter, who was 
ſo deeply intereſted to oppoſe the conſummation 
of his happineſs. Soon after the return of Rufinus, 
the approaching ceremony of the royal nuptials 


was announced to the people of Conſtantinople, 


who prepared to celebrate, with falſe and holloy 
acclamations, the fortune of his daughter, A 
ſplendid train of eunuchs and officers iffued, in 
hymeneal pomp, from the gates of the palace; 
bearing aloft the diadem, the robes, and the in- 
eſtimable ornaments, of the future empreſs. The 
ſolemn proceſſion paſſed through the ſtreets of the 
city, which wege adorned with garlands, and filled 
with ſpectators; but, when it reached the houſe of 
the ſons of Promotus, the principal eunuch re- 
ſpectfully entered the manſion, inveſted the fair 
Eudoxia with the Imperial robes, and conducted 
her in triumph to the palace and bed of Arca- 
dius**, The fecreſy, and ſucceſs, with which 
| this 
14 Arſenius eſcaped from the palace of Conſtantinople, and paſicd 
fifty five years in rigid penance in the monaſterits of Egypt. Ser 
Tillemont, Mem. Eccle!. tom, xiv. p. 676702. 3 and Fleury, Hit. 
Eccleſ. tom. v. p- 1, &c.: but the latter, for want of authentic mate- 
rials, has giveu too much credit to the legend of Metaphraſtes. 


15 This Rory (Zoſimus, I. v. p. 290.) proves that the hy menen! 


rites of antiquity were fill practiſed, without idolatry, by tit 
| Clu; lars 
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this conſpiracy againſt Rufinus had been con- 
ducted, imprinted a mark of indelible ridicule on 
the character of a miniſter, who had ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be deceived, in a poſt where the arts of 


deceit and diflimulation conſtitute the moſt dif- 
tinguiſhed merit. He conſidered, with a mix- 
ture of indignation and fear, the victory of an 


aſpiring eunuch, who had ſecretly captivated the 
favour of his ſovereign; and the diſgrace of his 
daughter, whoſe intereſt was inſeparably con- 


nected with his own, wounded the tenderneſs, or, 
at leaſt, the pride, of Rufinus. At the moment 


when he flattered himſelf that he ſhould become 
the father of a line of kings, a foreign maid, who 


had been educated in the houſe of his implacable 


enemies, was 1ntroduced into the Imperial bed; 
and Eudoxia foon diſplayed a ſuperiority of ſenſe 
and ſpirit, to improve the aſcendant which her 
beauty muſt acquire over the mind of a, fond and 
youthful huſband. The emperor would ſoon be 
inſtruſted to hate, to fear, and to deſtroy, the 
powerful ſubject, whom he had injured; and the 
conſciouſneſs of guilt deprived Rufinus of every 
hope, either of ſafety or comfort, in the retire- 
ment of a private life. But he till poſſeſſed the 
moſt effectual means of ' defending his dignity, 
and perhaps of oppreſſing his enemies. The præ- 
fect ſtill exerciſed an uncontrouled authority over 
the civil and military government of the Eaſt: 


Chriſtians of the Eaſt; and the bride was forcib/y conducted from the 
houſe of her parents to that of her huſband. Our form of marriage 
requires, with lefs delicacy, the expreſs and public conſent of a vir- 
gin, | 
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and his treaſures, if he could reſolve to uſe them, 
might be employed to procure proper Inftromhens 
Ty the execution of the blackeſt deſigns, that 
pride, ambition, and revenge, could ſuggeſt to a 
deſperate ftateſman. The character of Rufinus 
ſeemed to juſtify the accuſations, that he conſpire 
againſt the perſon of his ſovereign, to ſeat himſelf 
on the vacant throne; and that he had ſecretly in- 
vited the Huns, and the Goths, to invade the pro- 
vinces of the empire, and to increaſe the public 
confuſion, The ſubtle præfect, whoſe life had 
been ſpent in the intrigues of the palace, oppoſed, 


with equal arms, the artful meaſures of the eu- 


nuch Eutropius ; but the timid ſoul of Rufinus 
was aſtoniſhed by the hoſtile approach of a more 
formidable rival, of the great Stilicho, the general, 
or rather the maſter, of the empire of the Welt *, 

The celeſtial gift- which Achilles obtained, and 
Alexander envied, of a poet worthy to celebrate 
the actions of heroes, has been enjoyed by Stili- 
cho, in a much higher degree than might have 


been expected from the declining ſtate of genius, 


and of art. The muſe of Claudian*?, devoted to 
his ſervice, was always prepared to ſtigmatiſe his 
adverſaries, Rufinus, or Eutropius, with eternal 
infamy; or to paint, in the moſt ſplendid co- 
jours, the victories, and virtues, of a powerful be- 


nefactor. In the review of a period indifferent 


1 Zoſimus (I. v. p. 290. ), Oroſius (I. vii. c. 37.), and the Chro- 
nicle of Marcellinus. Claudian (in Rufin. ii. 7—100.) paints, in 
lively colours, the diſtreſs and guilt of the prefect. 

17 Silicho, directly or indire&ly, is the perpetual Gs of Clau- 
dian. 
in the poem on his firſt conſulſhip, 45-140, ; 

ins, Ht ſupplied 


The youth and private life of the hero, are vaguely expreſſed 


— 


— 
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ſupplied with authentic materials, we cannot. re- C AP 
fuſe to illuſtrate the annals of Honorius, from the > 


invectives, or the panegyrics, of a contemporary 


- writer; but as Claudian appears to have indulged 


the moſt ample privilege of a poet and a courtier, 
ſome criticiſm will be requiſite to tranſlate the 
language of fiction, or exaggeration, into the 
truth and ſimplicity of hiſtoric proſe... His ſilence 
concerning the family of Stilicho may be admitted 
as a proof, that his patron. was neither able, nor 
deſirous, to boaſt of a long ſeries of illuſtrious pro- 
genitors ; and the flight mention of his father, 
an officer of Barbarian cavalry, in the. ſervice of 
Valens, ſeems to countenance the aſſertion, that 
the general, who ſo long commanded the armies 
of Rome, was deſcended from the ſavage and per- 
fidious race of the Vandals . If Stilicho had 


not. poſſeſſed the external . of ſtrengtn 


and ſtature. © moſt flattering bard, in the pre- 
ſence of fo a: ny thouſand ſpectators, would have 
heſitated to affirm, that he ſurpaſſed the meaſure 
of the demi-gods of antiquity ; and, that when- 
ever he moved, with lofty ſteps, through the 
ſtreets of the capital, the aſtoniſhed crowd made 


toom for the ſtranger, who diſplayed, in a private 


condition, the awful majeſty of a hero. From 
his earlieſt youth he embraced the profeſſion of 
arms; his prudence and valour were ſoon diſtin- 
guiſhed in the field; the horſemen and archers 
of the Eaſt admired his ſuperior dexterity; and 


18 Vandalorum, imbellis, avarz, perſidæ, et doloſæ, gentis, genere 
editus. Oroſius, J. vii. c. 38. Jerom (tom. i, ad Gerontiam, p. 93.) 
calls him a Semi-Barbarian. | 
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in each degree of his military promotions, the 
public- judgment always prevented and approved 
the choice of the ſovereign. He was named by 
Theodoſius, to ratify a ſolemn treaty with the 
monarch of Perſia: he ſupported, during that 
important embaſſy, the dignity of the Romin 
name; and after his return to Conſtantinople, his 
merit was rewarded-by an intimate and honour. 
able alliance with' the Tmperial family. Theodo. 
ſius had been prompted, by a pious motive of 
fraternal affection, to adopt, for his own, the 
daughter of his brother Honotius; the beauty 
and accompliſhments of Serena“ were univer- 
ſally admired by the obſequious court; and Sti- 
licho obtained the preference oyer a crowd of 


rivals, who ambitiouſly diſputed the hand of the 
princeſs, and the favour of her adoptive father“. 
The aſſurance that the huſband of Serena would 


be faithful to the throne, which he was permitted 


to approach, engaged the emperor to exalt the 


fortunes, and to employ the abilities, of the ſaga- 
cious and intrepid Stilicho. He roſe through 
the ſucceſſive ſteps of maſter of the horſe, and 
count of the domeſtics, to the ſupreme rank of 
maſter-general of all the cavalry and infantry of 


19 Claudian, in an imperfe& poem, has drawn a fair, perhaps a 
flattering, portrait of Serena, That favourite niece of Theodoſus 
was born, as well as her ſiſter Thermantia, in Spain; from whence, 
in their earlieſt youth, they were honourably conducted to the palace 
of Conſtantinople, 

20 Some doubt may be entertained, whether this adoption was 
legal, or only "metaphorical (ſee Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 75) 


An old inſcription gives Stilicho the fngular title of Pro gener Divi 


Tbeodgſii. | 
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dained to nene — the rewards of merit, or 


to defraud the ſoldiers of the pay and gratifica- 
tions, which they deſerved or claimed, from the 
liberality of the ſtate**. The valour and con- 
duct which he afterwards diſplayed, in the de- 
fence of Italy, againſt the arms of Alaric and Ra- 
dagaiſus, may juſtify the fame of his early at- 
chievements; and in an age leſs attentive to the 
laws of honour, or of pride, the Roman generals 
might yield the pre- eminence of rank, to the aſ- 
cendant of ſuperior genius . He lamented, and 
revenged, the murder of Promotus, his rival and 
his friend; and the maſſacre of many thouſands 
of the flying Baſtarnæ is repreſented by the poet, 
as a bloody ſacrifice, which the Roman Achilles 
offered to the manes of another Patroclus. The 
virtues and victories of Stilicho deſerved the 
hatred of Rufinus: and the arts of calumny might 


21 Claudian (Laus Serenz, 190. 193.) expreſſes in poetic language, 
the Gectus Equorum,”” and the „ gemino mox idem culmine 
duxit agmina.” The inſcription adds, “ count of the domeſtics,” 
an important command, which Stilicho, in the height of his gran - 
deur, might prudently retain. 

22 The beautiful lines of Claudian ini i Conf, Stilich. ii. 113.) 
diſplay bis genios : but the integrity of Stilicho (in the military admi- 
nitration) is much more firmly eſtabliſhed by the unwilling evidence 
of Zolimus (I. v. p. 345+)» 


21 — — $i bellica moles 
Ingrueret, quamvis annis et jure minori, 
Cedere grandævos equitum peditumque magiſtros 
Adſpiceres. 
Claudian, Laus Seren. p. wi &c. 
A modern general would deem their ſubmiſſion, either heroic patri- 
otiſm, or abject ſervility. 5 
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Serena had not protected her huſband againſt hj 
domeſtic foes, whilſt he vanquiſhed in the feel 
the enemies of the empire“ . Theodoſius con. 
tinued ro ſupport an unworthy miniſter, to who 
diligence he delegated. the government of the pi 
lace, and of the Eaſt; but when he marchel 
againſt the | tyrant Eugenius, he aflociated | his 
faithful general to the labours and glories of the 
civil war; and, in the laſt moments of his lik 
the dying monarch recommended to Stilicho, the 
care of his ſons, and of the republic“. The 
ambition and the abilities of Stilicho were na 
unequal to the important truſt; and he claimed 
the guardianſhip of the two empires, during the 
minority of Arcadius and Honorius“. The firl 


meaſure of his adminiſtration, or rather of his reign, 


diſplayed to the nations the vigour and activity of 
a ſpirit worthy to command. He paſſed the Alps 
in the depth of winter; deſcended the ſtream of 


24 Compare the poem on the firſt conſulſhip (i. 95—115.) with 
the Laus erenæ (227 —237, where it unfortunately breaks off.). M 
may perceive the deep inveterate malice of Rufinus. 

25 — Quem fratritus ipſe 

Diſcedens, ciypeumque defenſoremque dediſti. 
Yet the nomination. (iv Conf. Hon. 4.32.) was private (iii Conl, 
Hon. 142.) cunctos diſcedere . , . jubet z and may therefore be ful 
peed. Zoſimus, and Suidas, apply to Stilicho, and Rufinus, ths 
ſame equal title of Eu , guardians, or procurators. 

25 The Roman law diſtinguiſhes two ſorts of minerity, which expired 
at the age of fourteen, and of twenty-five. The one was ſubject to 
the tutor, or guardian, of the perſon ; the other to the curator, or truſtee, 
of the eſtate (Heineccius, Antiquitat. Rom, ad Juriſprudent. perti 
nent. 1. i. tit. xxii, xxiii. p. 218—232z.). Bot theſe legal ideas wert 
never accurately transferred into the conſtitution of an elective mo- 


narchy. 
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marches of Batavia; reviewed the Sako of the 
gartiſons ; repreſſed the enterpriſes of the Ger- 
mans; and, after eſtabliſhing along the banks a 
firm and honourable peace, returned with incre- 
dible ſpeed to the palace of Milan 7. The per- 
ſon and court of Honorius were ſubje& to the 
maſter general of the Weſt; and the armies and 
provinces of Europe obeyed, without heſitation, 
a regular authority, which was exerciſed in the 
name of their young ſovereign, Two rivals only 
remained to diſpute the claims, and to provoke 
the vengeance, of Stilicho; Within the limits of 
Africa, Gildo, the Moor, maintained a proud and 
dangerous independence; and the miniſter of 
Conſtantinople aſſerted his equal reign over the 
emperor, and the empire, of the Eaſt. 

The impartiality which Stilicho affected, as the 
common guardian of the royal brothers, engaged 
him to regulate the equal diviſion of the arms, 
the jewels, and the magnificent wardrobe and fur- 


niture of the deceaſed emperor : But the moſt. 


important object of the inheritance conſiſted of 
the numerous legions, cohorts, and ſquadrons of 
Romans, or Barbarians, whom the event of the 
civil war had united under the ſtandard of Theo- 
doſius. The various multitudes of Europe and 


7 See Claudian (i Conf. Stilich. i. 183—242.) ; but he muſt allow 
more than fifteen days for the journey and return, between Milan 
and Leyden, 

23 I Conſ. Stilich, ii. $3—94. Not only the robes and diadems 
of the deceaſed emperor, but even the helmets, ſword-hilts, belts, 
cuiraſſes, &c. were enriched with pearls, emeralds, and diamonds. 
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Aſia, exaſperated by recent animoſities, were 
over-awed by the authority of a fingle man; and 
the rigid diſcipline of Stilicho protected the lands 
of the citizen from the rapine of the licentious 
foldier . Anxious however, and impatient, to 
reheve Italy from the prefence of this formidable 
hoſt, which could be uſeful only on the frontiers 
of the empire, he liſtened to the juſt requiſition of 
the miniſter. of Arcadius, declared his intention 
of reconducting in perſon the troops of the Faſt; 
and dexterouſly employed the rumour of a Gothic 
tumult, to conceal his private deſigns of ambition 
and revenge. The guilty foul of Rufinus was 
alarmed by the approach of a warrior and a rival, 
whoſe enmity he deſerved; he computed, with 
increaſing terror, the narrow ſpace of his life and 
greatneſs; and, as the laſt hope of ſafety, he in- 
terpoſed the authority of the emperor Arcadins, 
Stilicho, who appears to have directed his march 
along the ſea coaſt of the Hadriatic, was not far 
diſtant from the city of Theſſalonica, when he re. 
ceived a peremptory meſſage, to reca} the troops 
of the Eaſt, and to declare, that bis nearer ap- 
proach would be conſidered, by the Byzantine 


— . remoto 
Principe, mutatas orbis non ſenſit habenas. 


This high commendation (i Conſ. Stil. i. 149.) may be ruflified by 


the fears of the dying emperor (de Bell. Gildon. 292—30o1.) ; and the 


Peace and good order which were enjoyed after his death (i Conſ. Stil. 


7. 150—168.), 

30 Stilicho's march, and the death of Rufinns, are deſcribed by 
Claudian (in Rufin. J. ii. 10i—4533.), Zoſimus (I. v. p. 296, 297.) 
Sozomen (1. viii, c. 1), Socrates (I. vi, c. 1.), Philoſtorgius (I. x. 
c. 3. with Godeſioy, p. 441.), and the Chronicle of Marcellinus, 
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court, as an act of hoſtility. The prompt and H Ax. 
unexpected obedience of the general of the Weſt, XXIX. 


convinced the vulgar of his loyalty and modera- 
tion; and, as he had already engaged the affec- 
tion of the Eaſtern troops, he recommended to 
their zeal the execution of his bloody deſign, 
which might be accompliſhed in his abſence, with 
leſs danger perhaps, and with leſs reproach. Sti- 
licho left the command of the troops of the Eaſt to 
Gainas, the Goth, on whoſe fidelity he firmly re- 
led; with an aſſurance, at leaſt, that the hardy 
Barbarian would never be diverted from his pur- 


poſe by any conſideration of fear or remorſe, The 


ſoldiers were eaſily perſuaded to puniſh the ene- 
my of Stilicho, and of Rome; and ſuch was the 
general hatred which Rufinus had excited, . that 
the fatal ſecrer, communicated to thouſands, 
was faithfully preſerved during the long march 
from Theſſalonica to the gates of Conſtantinople. 
As ſoon as they had reſolved his death, they con- 
deſcended to flatter his pride; the ambitious præ- 
fe&t was ſeduced to believe, that thoſe powerful 


auxiliaries might be tempted to place. the diadem - 


on his head; and the treaſures which he diſtribut- 
ed, with a tardy and reluctant hand, were accepted 
by the indignant multitude, as an inſult, rather 


than as a gift. At the diſtance of a mile from 


the capital, in the field of Mars, before the pa- 
lace of Hebdomon, tke troops halted : and the 
emperor, as well as his miniſter, . advanced, ac- 
cording to ancient cuſtom, reſpectfully to ſalute 


the power which ſupported their throne. As. 


Rufinus paſſed along the ranks, and diſguiſed, 
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with ſtudied courteſy, his innate haughtineſs, the 
wings inſenſibly wheeled from the right and left, 
and incloſed the devoted victim within the circle 
of their arms. Before he could reflect on the 
danger of his fituation, Gainas gave the ſignal of 
death; a daring and forward ſoldier” plunged his 
ſword into the breaſt of the guilty præfect, and 
Rufinus fell, groaned, and expired, at the feet 
of the affrighted emperor. If the agonies of 1 
moment could expiate the crimes of a whole life, 
or if the outrages inflicted on a breathleſs corple 
could be the object of pity, our humanity might 
perhaps be affected by the horrid circumſtances 
which accompanied the murder of Rufinus. His 
mangled body was abandoned to the brutal fury 


of the populace of either ſex, who haſtened in 


crouds, from every quarter of the city, to trample 
on the remains of the haughty miniſter, at whoſe 
frown they had ſo lately trembled. His right 


hand was cut off, and carried through the ſtreen 
of Conſtantinople, in cruel mockery, to extort 


contributions for the avaricious tyrant, whole 
head was publicly expoſed, borne aloft on the point 
of a long lance*. According to the ſavage 
maxims as the . republics, his innocent 
family would have ſhared the puniſhment of his 


- crimes. The wife and daughter of Rufinus were 


indebted for their ſafety to the influence of re. 
ligion, Her ſanctuary protected them from the 
raging madneſs of the people; and they welt 


i The Alec of Rufinus, which Claudian performs - As te 


: favage coolneis of an anatomitt (in Rufin. ii. 40 5-415. ) is likewil 


ſpecified by Zofimus and Jerom (tom, i. p. 26.) | 
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itted to ſpend the remainder of their lives in 
the exerciſes of Chriſtian devotion, in the peaceful 
retirement of Jeruſalem *. 

The ſervile poet of Stilicho applauds; with fe- 
rocious joy, this horrid deed, which, in the exe- 
cution, perhaps, of juſtice, violated every law of 
nature and ſociety, profaned the majeſty of che 
prince, and renewed the dangerous examples of 
military licence. The contemplation of the uni- 
verſal order and harmony had ſatisfied Claudian 
of the exiſtence of the Deity ; but the proſperous 
impunity of vice appeared to contradict his moral 
attributes ; and the fate of Rufinus was the only 
event which could diſpel the religious doubts of 
the poet”, Such an act might vindicate the 
honour of Providence; but ir did not much con- 
tribute to the happineſs of the people. In leſs 


than three months they were informed of the 


maxims of the new adminiſtration, by a ſingular 
edit, which eſtabliſhed the excluſive right of the 
treaſury over the ſpoils of Rufinus ; and ſilenced, 
under heavy penalties, the preſumptuous claims 
of the ſubje&s of the Eaſtern empire, who had 


1 The Pagan Zofimus mentions their ſanctuary and pilgrimage. 
The ſiſter of Rufinus, Sylvania, who paſſed her life at Jeruſalem, is 
famous in monaltic hiſtory. 1. The ſtudious virgin had diligently, 
nd even repeatedly, peruſed the commentators on the Bible, Origen, 
Gregory, Baſil, &e. to the amount of five millions of lines. 2. At 
the age of threeſcore, ſhe could boaſt, that ſhe had never waſhed her 
tands, face, or any part of her whole body, except the tips of her 
fingers, to receive the communion. See the Vitz Patrum, p. 779. 
977» 

3 See the berutiful exordium of his inve&ive againſt Rufinns, 
which is curiouſly diſeuſſed by the ſceptic Bayle, Di&ionnaire Cri- 
ique, RuF1N, Not. E. 
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been injured. by his rapacious tyranny **, - Eye 
Stilicho did not derive from the murder of his 


rival, the fruit which he had propoſed ; and 
though he  gratified his reyenge, his ambition 


was diſappointed. Under the name of a favourite, 
the weakneſs of Arcadius required a maſter; but 


he naturally preferred the obſequious arts of the 
eunuch Eutropius, 'who had obtained his domeſtic 


confidence; and the emperor contemplated, with 
terror and averſion, the ſtern genius of a foreign 
warrior. Till they were divided by the jealouſy 
of power, the ſword of Gainas, and the charms 
of Eudoxia, ſupported the favour of the great 
chamberlain of the palace: the. perfidious Goth, 
who was appointed maſter-general of the Eaſt 
betrayed, without ſcruple, the. intereſt of his be- 
nefactor; and the ſame troops, who had ſo lately 
maſſacred the enemy of Stilicho, were engaged 
to ſupport, againſt him, the independeace of the 
throne of Conſtantinople; The favourites 0 
Arcadius fomented a ſecret and irreconcileable 
war againſt a formidable hero, who aſpired to 
govern, and to defend, the two empires of Rome, 
and the two ſons of Theodoſius. They inceſlantly 
laboured, by dark and treacherous machinations, 
to deprive him of the eſteem of the prince, the 
reſpect of the people, and the friendſhip of the 
Barbarians. The life of Stilicho was repeatedly 
attempted by the dagger of hired: aſſaſſins; and 
a decree was obtained, from the ſenate of Con- 


- 34 See the Theodoſian Code, I. ix; tit. xlii. leg. 14. 15. The nes 
miniſters attempted, with inconſiſtent avarice, to ſeize the ſpoils of 
their predeceſſor, and to provide for their own future ſecurity. 


ſtantinople, 
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public, and to confiſcate his ample poſſeſſions i 


the provinces of the Eaſt. At a time when the 
only hope of delaying the ruin of the Roman 
name, depended on the firm union, and recipro- 
cal aid, of all the nations to whom it had been 


gradually communicated, the ſubjects of Arca- 


dius and Honorius were inſtructed, by their re- 
ſpective maſters, to view each other in a foreign, 
and even hoſtile, light; to rejoice in their mutual 
calamities, and to embrace, as their faithful allies, 
the Barbarians, whom they excited to invade the 
territories of their countrymen, The- natives 
of Italy affected to deſpiſe the ſervile and effe- 
minate Greeks of Byzantium, who preſumed to 
imitate the dreſs, and to uſurp the dignity, of 
Roman ſenators ** ; and the Greeks had not yet 
forgot the ſentiments of hatred and contempt, 
which their poliſhed anceſtors had ſo long enter- 
tained for the rude inhabitants of the Weſt. The 
diſtintion of two governments, which ſoon pro- 
duced the ſeparation of two nations, will juſtify 
my deſign of ſuſpending the ſeries of the Byzan- 
tine. nee to e N interruption, 


35 See Claudian (i Conſ. 'Stilich. I. l. 275. 292, 296. . ii. 83 9. 
and Zoſimus, 1. v. p. 302. 


39 Claudian turns the conſulſhip of the eunuch Eutropius into a 
rational reflection (J. ii. 134.) 


]Plaudlentem cerne ſenatum 
Et Byzantinos proceres, Craiaſpue Quirites: 
O patribus plebes, O digni conſule patres. 


[tis curious to obſerve the firſt ſymptoms of jealouſy and ſchiſm, be- 
tween old and new Rome, between the Greeks and Latins. 


Vol. V. M the 
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rius. 
The prudent Stilicho, inſtead of perſiſting to 
force the. inclinations of a prince, and people, 


who rejected his government, wiſely abandoned 


Arcadius to, his unworthy favourites; and his re- 
luctance to involve the two empires in a civil war, 
diſplayed the moderation of a miniſter, who had 
ſo often ſignalized his military ſpirit and abilities, 


| But if Stilicho had any longer endured the revolt 


of Africa, he would have betrayed the ſecurity of 
che capital, and the majeſty of the Weſtern em- 
peror, ta the capricious inſolence of a Mooriſh 
rebel. Gildo *, the brother of the tyrant Firmus, 
had preſer ved and obtained, as the reward of his 
apparent fidelity, the immenſe patrimony - which 
was forfeited by treaſon ; long and meritorious 


ſervice, in the armies of Rome, raiſed him to the 


dignity of a military count; the narrow policy of 
the court of Theodoſius had adopted the miſ- 
chievous expedient, of ſupporting a legal go- 
vernment by the intereſt of a powerful family; 
and the brother of. Firmus was inveſted with the 
command of Africa. His ambition ſoon uſurped 


the adminiſtration of juſtice, and of the finances, 


without, account, and without controul ; and he 


maintained, during a reign of twelve years, the 


poſſeſſion of an office from which it was impoſſible 


37 Claudian may have exaggerated the vices, of Gildo; but his 
Moorith extraction, his notorious actions, and the complaints of St. 
Auguſtin, may juſtify the poet's invectives. Baronius (Annal. Ec- 
cleſ, A. D. 398. No 35— 56. 0 has created the African rebellion with 
{kill and learning. 
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war. During thoſe twelve years, the provinees 


of Africa groaned under the dominion of a tyrant, 
who ſeemed to unite the unfeeling temper of a 
ſtranger, with the partial reſentments of domeſtic 
faction. The forms of law were often ſuperſeded 
by the uſe of poiſon ; and if the trembling gueſts, 
who were invited to the table of Gildo, preſumed 
to expreſs their fears, the inſolent ſuſpicion ſerved 
only to excite his fury, and he loudly fummoned 
the miniſters of death. Gildo' alternately indulged 
the paſſions of avarice and luſt“; and if his 
days were terrible to the rich, his nights were not 
leſs dreadful to huſbands and parents. The 
faireſt of their wives and daughters were proſti- 
tuted to the embraces of the tyrant; and aſter- 
wards abandoned to a ferocious troop of Barba- 
rians and aſſaſſins, the back, or ſwarthy, natives 
of the deſert; whom Gildo conſidered as the only 
guardians of his throne, In the civil war between 


Theodoſius and Eugenius, the count, or rather 


the ſovereign, of Africa, maintained a haughty 
and ſuſpicious neutrality ; refuſed to aſſiſt either 
of the contending parties with troops or veſſels, 
expected the declaration of fortune, and reſerved 


33 Inſtat terribilis vivis, morientibus heres, 

Virginibus raptor, thalamis obſcænus adulter. 

Nulla quies: oritur prædà ceſſante libido, 

Divitibuſque dies, et nox metuenda maritis. 
Mauris clariſſima quæque 

Faſtidita datur. — 

Baronius condemns, ſtill more ſeverely, the licentiouſneſs of Gildo 3 
u his wife, his daughter, and his ſiſter, were examples of perfect 
chaſtity, The adulteries of the African ſoldiers are checked by one 


of the Imperial laws. 
M 2 for 
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'E'H AP. for the conqueror; the vain profeſſions of his alle- 
giance. Such profeſſions would not have ſatiſ- 
fied the maſter of the Roman world: but the 
death of Theodoſius, and the weakneſs and dif. 

cord of his ſons, confirmed the power of the 

Moor ; who condeſcended, as a proof of his mo- 
deration, to abſtain from the uſe of the diadem, 

and to ſupply Rome with the cuſtomary tribute, 

or rather. ſubſidy, of corn. In every diviſion of 

the empire, the five provinces of Africa were in- 
variably aſſigned to the Weſt; - and Gildo had 
conſented to govern that extenſive country in the 

name of Honorius; but his knowledge of the 
character and deſigns of Stilicho, ſoon engaged 

him to addreſs his homage to a more diſtant and 

feeble ſovereign. The miniſters of Arcadius em- 

braced the cauſe of a perfidious rebel; and the 
deluſive hope of adding the numerous cities of 

Africa to the empire of the Eaſt, tempted them to 


| 

aſſert a claim, which they were incapable of ſup- | 

porting, either by reaſon, or by arms. ; 

He is con- When Stilicho had given a firm and decifive M © 
demned ®Y anſwer to the pretenſions of the Byzantine court, 
Do he ſolemnly accuſed the tyrant of Africa before ; 
"the tribunal, which had formerly judged the kings 5 
and nations of the earth; and the image of the y 

republic was revived, after a long interval, under 1 

the reign of Honorius. The emperor tranſmitted yd 

an accurate and ample detail of the complaints of 8 

39 Inque tuam ſortem numeroſas tranſtulit urbes. "a 

Claudian (de Bell, Gildonico, 230324.) has touched, with politi- the 

cal delicacy, the intrigues of the Byzantine court, which are Jike- 4 


wiſe mentioned by Zoſimus (1. v. p. 302.), ſpe 
a the Ci. 


\ 
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the provincials, and the crimes of Gildo, to the 
Roman ſenate ; and the members of that vene- 
rable aſſembly were required to pronounce the 
condemnation of the rebel. Their unanimous 
ſuffrage declared him the enemy of the republic; 
and the decree of the ſenate added a ſacred and 
legitimate ſanction, to the Roman arms“. A 
people, who ſtill remembered, that their anceſtors 
had been the maſters of the world, would have ap- 
plauded, with conſcious pride, the repreſentation 


'of ancient freedom; if they had not long fince 


been accuſtomed to prefer the ſolid affurance of 
bread, to the unſubſtantial viſions of liberty and 
greatneſs. The ſubſiſtence of Rome depended 
on the harvefts of Africa; and it was evident, 
that a declaration of war would be the ſignal of 
famine. The præfect Symmachus, who preſided 
in the deliberations of the ſenate, admoniſhed the 
miniſter of -his juſt apprehenſion, that as ſoon as 
the revengeful Moor ſhould prohibit the exporta- 
tion of corn, the tranquillity, and perhaps the 
fafety, of the capital, would be threatened by the 
hungry rage of a turbulent multitude ®. The 
prudence of Stilicho conceived, and executed, 
without delay, the moſt effectual meafure for the 
relief of the Roman people. A large and ſeaſon- 
able ſupply of corn, collected in the inland pro- 
vinces of Gaul, was embarked on the rapid ſtream 


4 Symmachus (I. iv. epiſt, 4.) expreſſes the judicial forms of the 


ſenate ; and Claudian (i Conf. Stilich. I. i. 325, &c.) ſeems to feel 
the ſpirit of a Roman. | 

+! Claudian finely diſplays theſe complaints of Symmachus, in a 
ſpeech of the goddeſs of Rome, before the throne of Jupiter (de Bell. 


Gildon, 28=228.). 
M 3 of 
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of the Rhone, and tranſported, by an eaſy navi- 
gation, from the Rhone to the Tyber, During 
the whole term of the African war, the granaries 
of Rome were continually filled, her dignity was 
vindicated from the humiliating dependence, and 
the minds of an immenſe people were quieted by 
the calm confidence of peace and plenty “. 

The cauſe of Rome, and the conduct of the 


neral, active and ardent to avenge his private in- 
juries on the head of the tyrant. The ſpirit, of 
diſcord, which prevailed in the houſe of Nabal, 
had excited a deadly quarrel between two of his 
ſops, Gildo and Maſcezel . The uſurper pur- 
ſued, with implacable rage, the life of his younger 
brother, whoſe courage and abilities he feared; 
and Maſcezel, oppreſſed by ſuperior power, took 


refuge in the court of Milan : where he ſoon re- 


ceived the cruel intelligence, that his two inno- 
cent and helpleſs children had been murdered by 
their inhuman uncle. The affliction of the father 
was ſuſpended only by the deſire of revenge. The 


_ vigilant Stilicho already prepared to collect the 


naval and military forces of the Weſtern empire; 
and he had reſolved, if the tyrant ſhould be able 
ta wage an equal and doubtful war, to march 
againſt him in perſon, But as Italy required his 


42 See Claudian (in Eutrop. I. i. 401, &c. i Conf. Stil. I. i. 306, 
&c. ii Conf. Stilich. 91, &c. ). 

43 He was of a mature age; ſince he had formerly (A. D. 373) 
ſerved againſt his brother Firmus (Ammian. xxix. 5.) Claudian, 
who underſtood the court of Milan, dwells on the injuries, rather 
than the merits, of Maſcezel (de Bell. Gild. 389474.) The 
Mooriſh war was not worthy of Honorius, or Stilicho, &c. 
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preſence, and as it might be dangerous to weaken ch al P, 


the defence of the frontier, he Judged 1 it more ad- 
viſeable, that Maſcezel ſhould attempt this ar- 


duous adventure, at the head of a choſen body of 
Gallic veterans, who had lately ſerved under the 
ſtandard of Eugenius. Theſe troops, who were 
exhorted to convince the world, that they could 


ſubvert, as well as defend, the throne of an 


uſurper, conſiſted of the Jovian, the Herculian, 
and the Auguſtan, legions; of the Nervian auxi- 
liaties; of the ſoldiers, who diſplayed in their 
banners the ſymbol of a lion, and of the troops 
which were diſtinguiſned by the auſpicious names 
of Fortunate, and Invincible. Vet ſuch was the 
ſmallneſs of their eſtabliſhments, or the difficulty 
of recruiting, that theſe even bands , of high 
dignity and reputation in the ſervice of Rome, 
amounted to no more than five thouſand effective 
men #, The fleet of gallies and tranſports faile 

in tempeſtuous weather from ti rt of Piſa, in 
Tuſcany, and fteered their courſe to the little 
iſland of Capraria ; which had borrowed that 
narne from the wild goats, its original inhabitants, 
whoſe place was now occupied by a new colony 
of a ſtrange and ſavage appearance. The whole 


44 Claudian, Bell. Gild. 43 5—423. The change of diſcipline 
allowed him to uſe indifferently the names of Legio, _— * 
dee the Wetitia Imperii, 8. 38. 40. 

45 Oroſius (1. vii. c. 36. p. 365.) e this account with an 
expreſſion of doubt (ut, aiunt); and it ſcarcely coincides with the 
Layer aJpa; of Zoſimus (I. v. p. 303.). Yet Claudian, after ſoine 


declamation about Cadmus's ſoldiers, frankly owns, that Stilicho ſent 


a ſmall army ; leſt the rebel ſhould fly, ne timeare _ (i 2 275 
lich. I. i. 314, &c. c.). 
Ch M4 . 6 iNand 
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CHAP. c iſland (ſays an ingenious raveller of thoſe 


A. 8 398, No 51. ). 


« times) is filled, or rather defiled, by men, 
« who fly from the light. They call them- 
cc ſelves Monks, or ſolitaries, becauſe they chuſe 
« to live alone, without any witneſſes, of their 
& actions. They fear the gifts. of fortune, from 
te the apprehenſion | of loſing them; and, leſt 


. « they ſhould be miſerable, they embrace a life 
« of voluntary wretchedneſs. How abſurd is 


« their choice! how perverſe their underſtand- 
* ing! to dread the evils, without being able to 
ec ſypport the bleſſings, of the human condition, 
« Either this melancholy madneſs is the effect of 
te diſeaſe, or elſe the conſciouſneſs of guilt urges 
« theſe unhappy men to exerciſe on their own 
« bodies the tortures which are inflicted on fugi- 
ec tive ſlaves by the hand of juſtice **,” Such 


was the contempt of a profane magiſtrate for the 


monks of Capraria, who were revered, by-the 
pious Maſcezel, as the choſen ſervants of God “. 
Some of them were perſuaded, by his intreaties, to 
embark on board the fleet; and it is obſerved, to 
the praiſe of the Roman general, that his days and 
nights were employed in prayer, faſting, and the 
occupation of ſinging pſalms, The devout leader, 


46 Claud. Rutil. Numatian. Itinerar. i. 439—448. He afterwards 
(515--526.) mentions a religious madman on the iſle of Gorgona. 
For ſuch profane remarks, Rutilius, and his accomplices, are ſty led, 
by his commentator, Barthius, rabioſi canes diaboli. Tillemont 
(Mem. Eccleſ. tom. xii. p. 471.) more calmly obſerves, that the un- 

- believing poet praiſes where he means to cenſure, + 
47 Oroſius, 1. vii. c. 36. p. 564. Auguſtin commends two of 
* theſe ſavage ſaints of the iſle of Goats (epiſt. Ixxxi. apud Tillemont, 
Mem, Eccleſ. tom. xiii, p. 317. * Baroaius, Annal. Eccleſ. 
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who, with ſuch a reinforcement, appeared con- 
fident of victory, avoided the dangerous rocks of 
Corſica, coaſted along the eaſtern ſide of Sardinia, 
and ſecured his ſhips againſt the violence of the 
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ſouth wind, by caſting anchor in the ſafe and ca- 


pacious harbour of Cagliari, at the diſtance of 


one hundred and an miles from the African 
ſhores “. 

Gildo was prepared to reſiſt the invaſion with 
all the forces of Africa. By the liberality of his 
gifts: and promiſes, he endeavoured to ſecure the 


Defeat and 
death of 
Gildo, 


A. D. 398. 


doubtful allegiance of the Roman ſoldiers, whilſt 
he attracted to his ſtandard the diſtant tribes of 


Gætulia and Æthiopia. He proudly reviewed an 


army of ſeventy thouſand men, and boaſted, with 


the raſh preſumption which is the forerunner of 
diſgrace, that his numerous cavalry would tram- 
ple- under their horſes feet, the troops of Maſcezel, 
and involve, in a cloud of burning ſand, the na- 
tives of the cold regions of Gaul and Germany ®. 
But the Moor, who commanded the legions of 
Honorius, was too well acquainted with the 
manners of his countrymen, to entertain any ſe- 
rious apprehenſion of a naked and diſorderly hoſt 
of Barbarians ; whoſe left arm, inſtead of a ſhield, 
was protected only by a mantle ; who were totally 
diſarmed as ſoon as they had darted their javelin 


trom their right hand; and whoſe horſes had 


43 Here the firſt book of the Gildonic war is terminated; The 


reſt of Claudian's poem has been loſt ; and we are ignorant bow, of 
where, the army made good their landing in Africa, 


49 Oroſius mult be reſponſible for the account. The preſumption 


of Gildo and his various train of Barbarians is celebrated by Clau- 
dan (i Conf, Stil. I. i. 4355.) 


never 
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CHAP. never been taught to bear the controul, or to 


obe the guidance, of the bridle. He fixed hi 


camp of five thouſand. veterans in the face of a 
ſuperior enemy, and, after the delay of three days, 
gave the ſignal of a general engagement“. Ag 
Maſcezel advanced before the front with fair of. 
fers of peace and pardon, he encountered one of 
the foremoſt ſtandard-bearers of the Africans, and, 
on his refuſal to yield, ftruck him on the arm 


with his ſword, The arm, and the ftandard, 


ſunk under the weight of the blow; and the 
imaginary act of ſubmiſſion was haſtily repeated 
by all the ſtandards of the line. At this ſignal, 
the diſaffected cohorts proclaimed the name of 
their lawful ſovereign ; the Barbarians, aſtoniſhed 
by the defection of their Roman allies, diſperſed, 
according to their cuſtom, in tumultuary flight; 


and Maſcezel obtained the honours of an eaſy, 


and almoſt bloodleſs, victory . The tyrant eſ- 
caped from the field of battle to the ſea- ſhore; 
and threw himſelf into a ſmall veſſel, with the 
hope of reaching in ſafety ſame friendly port of 
the empire of the Eaſt: but the obſtinacy of the 
wind drove. him back into the harbour of Ta- 
braca**, which had acknowledged, with the reſt 

of 


50 St. Ambroſe, who had been dead about a year, revealed, in 2 
viſion, the time and place of the victory. Maſcezel afterwards re- 
lated his dream to Paulinus, the original biographer of the faint, 


from whom it might eaſily paſs to Oroſius. 


41 Zoſimus (I. v. p. 303.) ſuppoſes an obſtinate combat; but the 
narrative of Oroſius appears to conceal a real falt, under the diſguil 
of a miracle. 

32 Tabraca lay between the two Hippos (Cellarius, tom. ii. p. it, 
r. 112. ; d'Anville, tom. iii, p. 94.) . - Oxohus has diſtinctly _ 
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of the province, the dominion of Honorius, and CHAP. 


the authority of his lieutenant. The inhabitants, 
as a proof of their repentance and loyalty, ſeized 
and confined the perſon of Gildo in a dungeon ; 


and his own deſpair ſaved him from the intole- 


rable torture of ſupporting the preſence of an in- 
The captives, 
and the ſpoils, of Africa, were laid at the feet of 
the emperor ; but. Stilicho, whoſe moderation ap- 
peared more conſpicuous, and more ſincere, in 
the midſt of proſperity, ſtill affected to conſult 
the laws of the republic; and referred to the 
ſenate and people of Rome, the judgment of the 
moſt illuſtrious criminals . Their trial was pub- 
lic and ſolemn ; but the judges, in the exerciſe of 
this obſolete and precarious juriſdiction, were 
impatient to puniſh the African magiſtrates, who 
had intercepted the ſubſiſtence of the Roman 
people. The rich and guilty province was op- 
preſſed by the Imperial miniſters, who had a 
viſible intereſt to multiply the number of the ac- 
complices of Gildo ; and if an edi& of Honorius 
ems to check the malicious induſtry of in- 


the field of battle, but our ignorance cannot define the preciſe f ſitua- 
tion, 

53 The death of Gildo is expreſſed by Claudian (i Conſ. Stil. 
l. 357.), and his beſt interpreters, Zoſimus and Oroſius. 

5+ Claudian (ii Conf, Stilich. gg—129.) deſcribes their trial (tre- 
muit quos Africa nuper, cernunt roſtra reos), and applauds the reſto- 
ration of the ancien eonſtitution. It is here that he introduces the 
famous ſentence, ſo familiar to the friends of deſpotiſm: 

 —— Nunquam libertas gratior exſtat | 
Quam ſub rege pi0. — 

But the freedom, which depends on royal piety, ſcarcely deſerves that 
appellation, 
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formers, a ſubſequent edi, at the diſtance of ten 
years, continues and renews the profecution of the 


offences which had been committed in the time 


of the general rebelhon *. The adherents of the 
tyrant who eſcaped the firft fury of the foldiers, 
and the judges, might derive fome confolation 
from the tragic fate of his brother, who could 
never obtain his pardon for the extraordinary fer- 


vices which he had performed. After he had 


finiſhed an important war in the ſpace of a ſingle 
winter, Maſcezel was received at the court of 
Milan with loud A rer affected gratitude, 
and ſecret jealouſy **; and his death, which, per- 
haps, was the effect of accident, has been con- 
fidered as the crime of Stilicho. In the paſſage 
of a bridge, the Mooriſh prince, who accom- 


panied the maſter-general of the Weſt, was ſud- 


denly thrown from his horſe into the river; the 
officious haſte of the attendants was reſtrained by a 
crue} and perfidious ſmile, which they obſerved 
on the countenance of Stihcho; and while they 
delayed the neceſſary aſſiſtance, the unfortunate 


Maſcezel was irrecoverably drowned ““. 


The joy of the African triumph was happily 


connected with the nuptials of the emperor Ho- 


55 See the Theodoſian Code, I. ix. tit. xxxix, leg. 3. tit. xl, 
leg. 19. 

50 Stilicho, who claimed an equal ſhare in all the victories of Theo- 
doſius and his ſon, particularly aſſerts, that Africa was recovered 
by the wiſdom of bis counſels (ke an inſcription produced by Baro- 
nius). 

7 J have, ſoftened the narrative of Zoſimus, which, in its crude 
fimplicity, is almoſt incredible (1. v. p. 303.) Oroſius damns the vic- 
torious 48 (p. 538.), for violating the right of ſanctuary. 
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notius, and of his couſin Maria, the daughter of 


Stilicho : and this equal and honourable alliance 
ſeemed to inveſt the powerful miniſter with the 
authority of a parent over his ſubmiſſive pupil. 
The muſe of Claudian was not ſilent on this pro- 
pitious day **: he ſung, in various and lively 
ſtrains, the happineſs of the royal pair; and the 
glory of the hero, who confirmed their unicn, 
and ſupported their throne. The ancient fables of 
Greece, which had almoſt ceaſed to be the object 
of religious faith, were ſaved from oblivion by the 


genius of poetry. The picture of the Cyprian 


grove, the ſeat of harmony and love; the tri- 
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umphant progreſs of Venus over her native ſeas, 


and the mild influence which her preſence dif- 
ſuſed in the palace of Milan, expreſs to every age 
the natural ſentiments of the heart, in the juſt 
and pleaſing language of allegorical fiction. But 


the amorous impatience, which Claudian attri- 


butes to the young prince“, muſt excite the 
ſmiles of the court; and his beauteous ſpouſe 
(if ſhe deſerved the praiſe of beauty) had not 


53 Claudian, as the poet laureat, compoſed a ſerious and elaborate 
epithalamium of 340 lines; befides ſome gay Feſcennines which were 
lung, in a more licentious tone, on the wedding · night. 

59 . ——— Calet obvius ire 

Jam princeps, tardumque cupit diſcedere ſolem. 
Nobilis haud aliter ſonipes. | 
(de Nuptiis Honor. et Mariæ, 287.) and more freely in the Feſcen- 
nines (112—126.). 
Dices, O quoties, hoc mihi dulcius 0 
| Quam flavos decies viacere Sarmatas By 
Tum victor madido profilias toro 
NeRturni referens vulneræ pieelii. 


e H Ap. much to fear or to hope from the paſſions of her 
XXIX. lover. Honorius was only in the fourteenth year 
of his age; Serena, the mother of his bride, de- 
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ferred, by art or perſuaſion, the conſummation of 
the royal nuptials ; Maria died a virgin, after the 
had been ten years a wife; and the: chaſtity of the 
emperor was ſecured by the coldneſs, or, per- 
haps, the debility, of his conſtitution®, His 


ſubjects, who attentively ſtudied the character of 


their young ſovereign, diſcovered that Honorius 


was without paſſions, and conſequently without 


talents; and that his feeble and languid diſpoſi- 


tion was alike incapable of diſcharging the duties 


of his rank, or of enjoying the pleaſures of his 
age. In his early youth he made ſome progreſs 
in the exerciſes of riding and drawing the bow: 
but he ſoon relinquiſhed theſe fatiguing occupa- 
tions, and the amuſement of feeding poultry be- 
came the ſerious and daily care of the monarch of 
the Welt ©, who reſigned the reins of empire to 
the firm and ſkilful hand of his guardian. Stilicho. 
The experience of hiſtory will countenance the 
ſuſpicion, that a prince who was born in the 
purple, received a worſe education than the 
meaneſt peaſant of his dominions; and that the 
ambitious miniſter ſuffered him to attain the age 
of manhood, without attempting to excite his 
courage, or to enlighten his underſtanding“. 


60 See Zoſimus, I. v. p. 333. 
61 Procopius de Bell, Gothico, I. i. e. 2. I have borrowed the ge- 


neral practice of Honorius, without adopting the ſingular, and, indeed, 
improbable tale, which is related by the Greek hiſtorian. 
62 The leſſons of Theodoſius, or rather Claudian (iv Conſ. Honor. 


214—418,), might compoſe a fine inſtitution for the future prince 
of 
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The predeceſſors of Honorius were accuſtomed to c HAP. 


animate, by their example, or at, leaſt by their 
preſence, the valour of the legians ; and the dates 
- their laws atteſt the perpetual activity of their 
motions through the provinces of the Roman 
world, But the ſon. of Theodoſius paſſed the 
ſumber of his life, a captive in his palace, a 
ſtranger in his country, and the patient, almoſt 
the indifferent, ſpectator of the ruin of the Weſt- 
ern empire, which was repeatedly attacked, and 
finally ſubverted, by the arms of the Barbarians. 
ln the eventful hiſtory of a reign of twenty- eight 
years, it will ſeldom be: neceſſary: o mention the 
name of che emperor Honorius. 


of a great and free nation. It was far above Honorius, and his de- 
generate ſubjects. e FT SE | 
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Revolt 57 the Goths.—T bo Fe Greece, =; wo. 
great Invaſions of Italy by Maric and Ragagai ifus. 
ey are 'repulſed by Stilicha, —The. Germans 
over-run Gaul. —Uſurpation of 1 . 22 ar 
. eft. —Diſgrace and Dich of Hlilicbo. 


CHIEF J. the ſubjects of Rome could be Werke 
I their obligations to the great Theodoſtus, 
— they were too ſoon convinced, how painfully the 
A. D. 395. ſpirit and abilities of their deceaſed. emperor had 
*fupported the frail and mouldering, edifice of the 
republic. He died in the month of January; 
auch before the end of the winter of the ſame year, 

e Gothic nation was in arms*. The Barbarian 
"Zuxiliaries erected their independent ſtandard; 
And boldly avowed the hoſtile deſigns which they 
had long cheriſhed in their ferocious minds, 
Their countrymen, who had been condemned, by 
the conditions of the laſt treaty, to a life of tran- 
quillity and labour, deſerted their farms at the 
firſt ſound of the trumpet ; and eagerly reſumed 
the weapons which they had reluctantly laid 
down. The barriers of the Danube were thrown 
open; the ſavage warriors of Scythia iſſued from 
their foreſts; and the uncommon. ſeverity of the a 
winter Nerd the port © to remark, Fc that they vi 


no mon "A 


Fa»! F -z 4a ms _— * 


74 4 
Rid 2006 lis 


12 The revolt of the ME and the blockade 0 Gonffaptinople, an 
diſtinctly mentioned by Claddian fin Rufin, . it 115 J, Zohmw the 
(I. v. p-'292.), and Jornandes (d Rebus Gene c. 475. 
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t folled their ponderous waggons over the broad 4 
« and icy back of the indignant river *.” The wu 
unhappy natives of the provinces to the South of 
the Danube, ſubmitted to the calamities, which, 


4 in the courſe of twenty years, were almoſt grown 


4 familiar to their imagination; and the various 
d troops of Barbarians, who gloried in the Gothic 
e name, were irregularly ſpread from the W 


ſhores of Dalmatia, to the walls of Co iſtantinople ?, 
The interruption, or at leaſt the diminution, . of 
f the ſubſidy, which the Goths had received from 
the prudent liberality of Theodoſius, was the ſpe- 


de ciovs pretence of their revolt: the affront was 
ad embittered by their contempt for the unwarlike 
he ſons of Theodoſius; and their reſentment was in- 
4 flamed by the weakneſs, or treachery, of the mi- 
Irs niſter of Arcadius. The frequent viſits of Ru- 
M finus to the camp of the Barbarians, whoſe arms 


g; and apparel he affected to imitate, were conſidered 
sa ſufficient evidence of his guilty correſpond- 
ence : and the public enemy, from a motive either 
by of gratitude or of policy, was attentive, amidſt 
the general devaſtation, to ſpare the private eſtates 
a of the unpopular præfect. The Goths, inſtead 


1ed 

aid 0 Alii per terga ferocis 

wn Danubii ſolidata ruunt; expertaque remis 
om Frangunt ſtagna rotis. 


Claudian and Ovid often amuſe their fancy by interchanging the 
the metaphors and properties of liquid water, and ſaid ice, Much falſe 
hey wit has been expended i in this eaſy exerciſe, 

> '$ Jerom, tom. i. p. 26. Heendeavours to comfort his friend He- 
liedorus, biſhop of Altinum, for the loſs of his nephew Nepotians by 
a curious reeapitulation of all the public and private mis:ortunes of 
hy the times. See Tillemont, Mem, Eccleſ. tom. xii. p. 200, oe 
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of being. impelled by the blind and headſtrong 


w=— paſſions of their chiefs, were now directed by the 


bold and artful genius of Alaric. That renowned 
leader was deſcended from the noble race of the 
Balti “; which yielded only to the royal dignity 
of the Amali : he had ſolicited the command of 
the Roman armies; and the Imperial court pro- 
voked him to demonſtrate the folly of their re- 
fuſal, and the importance of their. loſs. -What- 


ever hopes might be entertained of the conqueſt 


of Conſtantinople, the judicious general ſoon 
abandoned an impracticable enterpriſe. In the 


midſt of a divided court, and a difcontented 


people, the emperor Arcadius was , terrified by 


the aſpect of the Gothic arms: but the want of 


wiſdom and valour was fupplied by the ſtrength 
of the city; and the fortifications, both of the ſea 
and land, might ſecurely brave the impotent and 


random darts of the Barbarians. Alaric diſdained + 


to trample any longer on the proſtrate. and ruined. 
countries of Thrace and Dacia, and he reſolyed 


to ſeek a plentiful harveſt of fame and riches in a 


province which had hitherto eſcaped the ravages 
of war *. 3 


4 Baltba, or eld: origo mirifica, ſays Jornandes be. 29.) . This 
illuſtrious race long continued to flouriſh in France, in the Gothic 
province of Septimania, or Languedoc; under the corrupted. ap- 
pellatron of Baux and a branch of that family afterwards ſettled in 
the kingdom of Naples (Grotius in 'Prolegom. ad Hiſt. Gothic. 
p- 53-)- The lords of Baux, near Arles, and. of ſeventy. nine ſub- 
ordinate places, were independent of the counts of Provence (Lon- 
guerue, Deſcription de la France, tom. i. p. 357). 


5 Zoſimus (I. v. p. 293—295.) is our beſt guide for the conquelt 


of Greece : but the hints and alluſion of Claudian are ſo many rays 
of hiſtoric light, 428 


Ahe 
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The character of the civil and military officers, C AD 
on whom Rufinus had devolved; the N 1 


of Greece, confirmed the public ſuſpicion, t 


he had betrayed the ancient ſeat of freedom and 


learning to the Gothic invader. The proconſul 
Antiochus was the unworthy ſon. of a reſpectable 


father; and Gerontius, who commanded the pro- 


vinicial troops, was. much better qualified to exe- 
cute the oppreflive orders of a tyrant, than to de- 
fend, with courage and ability, a country moſt re- 
markably fortified by the hand of nature. Alaric 
had traverſed, without reſiſtance, the plains of 


Macedonia and Theſſaly, as far as the foot of 
Mount Oeta, a ſteep and woody range of hills, 
almoſt impervious to his cavalry. They ſtretched 


from Eaſt to Weſt, to the edge of the ſea-ſhore ; 


and left between the precipice and the Malian. 


Gulf, an interval of three hundred feet, which, in 
ſome places, was contracted to a road capable of 


admitting only a ſingle carriage. In this narrow 
paſs of Thermopylæ, where Leonidas and the. 


three hundred Spartans had gloriouſly devoted 
their lives, the Goths might have been ſtopped, 
or deſtroyed, by a ikilful general; and perhaps 
the view. of that ſacred ſpot might have kindled 
ſome ſparks of military ardour in the breaſts of 
the degenerate Greeks, « The troops which had 
been poſted to defend the ſtreights of Thermo- 
pylæ, retired, as they were directed, without at- 
tempting to diſturb the ſecure and rapid paſſage 


5 Compare Herodotus (1. vii. c. 176.) and Livy (xxxvi. 15.) 
The narrow entrance of Greece was probably enlarged by each ſuc- 
ceſſive raviſher, 


N 2 of 
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CHAP. of Alaric?; and the fertile fields of Phocis, and 
— Bayptia, were inſtantly - covered by a deluge of 

Barbarians; who maſſacred the males of an age 

to bear arms, and drove away the beautiful fe- 

males, with the ſpoil, and cattle, of the flaming 
5. villages. The travellers, who vifited Greece fe- 
x veral years afterwards, could eaſily; diſcover the 
[ | deep and bloody traces of the march of the 
Goths; and Thebes was leſs indebted, for her pre- 
ſervation. to the ſtrength of her ſeven: gates, than 
to the Eager haſte of Alaric, who advanced to oc- 
cupy the city of Athens, and the important har- 
bour of the Piræus. The fame. impatience urged 
him to prevent the delay and danger of a. ſiege, 
by the offer of a capitulation; and as ſoon as the 
Athenians heard the voice of the Gothic herald, 
they were eaſily perſuaded to deliver the greateſt 
part of their wealth, as the ranſom of the city of 
Minerva, and its inhabitants. The treaty was 
ratified by ſolemn oaths, and obſeryed with mu- 
tual fidelity. The Gothic prince, with a ſmall 
and ſelect train, was admitted within the walls; 
he indulged himſelf in the refreſhment of the 
bath, accepted a ſplendid banquet- which was 
provided by the magiſtrate, and affected to ſhew $ 
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| that he was not ignorant of the manners of civil- x 

* iſed nations *. But the whole territory of Attica, 

14 7 He paſſed, ſays Eunapius Gn Vir. Philoſoph. p. 93. edit. Com- 

# melin, 1596.) through the kreights, dice Taj WU N (of Thermopylz) 

| Tagen wore dic gad, xa immnoxgeTs edle re ＋. 

iq 9 In obedience to Jerom, and Claudian (in Rufin, J. ii. 191+), 1 A 
+ have mixed ſome darker colours in the mild repreſentation of Zoſi - Ch 
| mus, who wiſhed to ſoften the calamities of Athens. ia 


Nec 
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from the promontory of Sunium to the town of C 5 
Megara, was blaſted by his baleful preſence; nd,... 
if we may uſe the compariſon of 'a contemporary 
philoſopher, Athens itſelf reſembled the bleeding 
and empty ſkin of a ſlaughtered victim. The 
diſtance between Megara and Corinth could not 
much exceed thirty miles; but the 32d road, an 
expreſſive name, which it ſtill bears among the 
Greeks, was, or might eaſily have been made, 
| impaſſable for the march of an enemy. The 
x thick and gloomy woods of Mount Cithzron co- 


vered the inland country; the Scironian rocks 
approached the water's edge, and hung over the 
narrow and winding path, which was confined 
: above ſix miles along the ſea- ſnoreꝰ . The paſſage 
) of thoſe rocks, ſo infamous in every age, was ter- 


of minated by the iſthmus of Corinth; and a ſmall 
f body of firm and intrepid ſoldiers might have ſuc- 


p ceſsfully defended a remporary intrenchment of 
"7 five or ſix miles from the Ionian to the Egean 
1 ſea, The confidence of the cities of Peloponneſus, 
5 in their natural rampart, had tempted them to 
1e 

48 55 Nec fera Cecropias traxiſſent vincula matres, SE. 
W Syneſius (Epiſt. clvi. p. 272. edit. Petav.) obſerves, that Athens, 
* whoſe ſufferings he imputes to the proconſul's avarice, was at that 


time leſs famous for her ſchools of philoſophy than for her trade of 
Aa, honey. | 
m 9 ——— Vallata mari 05 rupes, 
Et duo continuo connectens æquora muro 
Iſthmos —— 


= 5 Cluaudian de Bell. Getico, 188. 
The Scironian rocks are deſcribed by Pauſanias (I. i. c. 44. p. 107. 

7.1 edit. Kuhn) and our modern travellers, Wheeler (p. 436.) and 

oh Chandler (p. 298. ). Hadrian made the wy paſſable for two care 
liages, 

Nec 
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neglect the care of their antique walls; and the 


a varice of the Roman governors had exhauſted 


and betrayed the unhappy province“. Corinth, 


Argos, Sparta, yielded without reſiſtance to the 


arms of the Goths; and the moſt fortunate of the 


inhabitants were ſaved, by death, from beholding 
the ſlavery of their families, and the conflagra- 
tion of their cities, The vaſes and ſtatues were 
diſtributecl among the Barbarians, with, more re- 
gard to the, value of the materials, than to the 
elegance of the workmanſhip ; the ſemale cap- 
tives ſubmitted to the, laws of war; the enjoy- 
joyment of beauty was the reward of valour ; and 
the Gteeks could not reaſonably complain of an 
abuſe, which * juſtified by the example of the 
heroic times. The deſcendants of that extra- 
ordinary We who had conſidered valour and 
diſcipline as the walls of Sparta, no longer re- 
membered the generous reply of their anceſtors 
to an invader more formidable than Alaric. * If 
« thou art a god, thou wilt not hurt thoſe who 
tc have never injured thee; if thou art a man, 


10 Claudian (in Rufin. I. ii. 186, and de Bello Getico, 611, &c.) 
vaguely, though forcibly, delineates the ſcene of rapine and de- 
ſtruction. 

11 Teig poeraoags; Aayxo: xas TiT2gn#, &. Theſe generous lines of 
Homer (Odyſſ. I. v. 306.) were tranſcribed by one of the captive 
youths of Corinth: and the tears of Mummius may prove that the 
rude conqueror, though he was ignorant of the value of an original 
picture, poſſeſſed the pureſt ſource of good taſte, a benevolent heart 
We: i Sympoſiac. I. ix. tom, ii. p. 737, edit. Wechel.). 


12 Homer perpetually deſcribes the exemplary patience of theſe 
female captives, who gave their charms, and even their hearts, to 


| the murderers of their fathers, brothers, &c. Such a paſſion (of 


Eriphile for Achilles) is touched with admirable delicacy by Racine, 


« advance: 
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« thyſelf . From Thermopylæ to Sparta, the 


leader of the Goths purſued his victorious march 
without encountering any mortal antagoniſts: 
but one of the advocates of expiring Paganiſm 
has confidently aſſerted, that the walls of Athens 
were guarded by the goddeſs Minerva, with her 
formidable Ægis, and by the angry phantom of 


Achilles“; and that the conqueror was diſmayed. 


by the preſence of the hoſtile deities of Greece. 
In an age of miracles, it would perhaps be unjuſt 
to diſpute the claim of the hiſtorian Zoſimus to 
the common benefit; yet it cannot be diſſembled, 
that the mind of Alaric was ill prepared to re- 


ceive, either in ſleeping or waking viſions, the 


impreſſions of Greek ſuperſtition. The ſongs of 
Homer, and che fame of Achilles, had probably 


never reached the ear of the illiterate Barbarian ; © 


and the Chriſtian faith, which he had devoutly 
embraced, taught him to deſpiſe the imaginary 
deities of Rome and Athens. The invaſion of 


the Goths, inſtead of vindicating the honour, 


contributed, at leaſt accidentally, to extirpate the 
laſt remains of Paganiſm ; and the myſteries of 


Ceres, which had ſubſiſted 3 od 


13 Plutarch (in Pyrrho, tom. ii. p. 471. edit. Brian) gives the ge- 
nuine anſwer in the Laconic dialect. Pyrrhus attacked Sparta with 
25,000 foot, 2000 horſe, and 24 elephants :; and the defence of that 
open town is a fine comment on the laws of Lycurgus, even in the 


laſt Rage of decay. 


14 Such, perhaps, as Homer (Iliad, xx, 164.) has fo nobly 
painted him. 


N 4 


years, 
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CHAP. years, did not ſurvive the deſtruttion of Eleuſia, 
X XX, n 

— and the calamiuaes. of Greece 1 
e by The laſt hope of a people who could no longer 
Stilicho, depend on their arms, their gods, or their ſove- 


A.. 297, reign, was placed in the powerful aſſiſtance of 


the general of the Weſt; and Stilicho, WhO had 


not been permitted to repulſe, advanced to chaſ- 
tiſe, the invaders of Greece“. A annmanpes fleet 
was equipped in the ports of [eahy'; andthe troops 
aſter, a ſhort and proſperous navigation-over the 
Ionian ſca, were ſafely diſembarked on the iſth. 
mus, near the ruins of Corinth. *Fhe: woodyrand 
mountainous. country of Arcadia, the fabulous re- 


ſidence of Pan and the Dryads, became the ſcene 


of a long and doubtful conflict between to ge- 


nerals not unworthy of each other. The fkill and 
perſeverance of the Roman at length prevailed: 
and the Goths, after ſuſtaining a conſiderable loſs 


from diſeaſe and deſertion, gradually retreated to 


the lofty mountain of Pholoe, near the ſources of 


the Peneus, and on the frontiers of Elis; a ſacred 


country, which had formerly been exempted from 
the calamities of war . The CP of the Bar- 
g bariags 


15 Eunapius (in Vit. Philoſoph. p. 1 intimates, that a. | 


troop of Monks betrayed Greece, and followed the Gathic camp. 


16 For Stilicho's Greek war, compare the honeſt narrative of 
Zoſimus (J. v. p. 295, 296.), with the curious circumſtantial flat. 
tery of Claudia n (i Conſ. Stilich, 1; i. 172-186. iv Conf, Hon, 
459487.) . As the event was not glorious, it is ey 3 


into the ſhade. { % i us 


17 The troops who marched through Elis Jellyered up their arms. 
This ſecurity enriched the Eleans, who were loyers of à rural life. 
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barians was icumediately heſieged: the waters of CHAP. P. 
the river were diverted into another channel; 1 
and while they laboured under the intokefable | 
preſſure of thirſt and hunger, u ſtrong line of cir- 
cumvallation was formed to prevent their eſcape. 
After theſe precautions, Stilicho, too confident of 
victory, retired to enjoy his triumph, in the the- 
atrical games, and laſcivious dances, of the 
Creeks; his ſoldiers, deſerting their ſtandards, 
pread themſelves over the country of their allies, 
which they ſtripped of all that had been ſaved from 
ke rapacious hands of the enemy. Alaric appears to 
have ſeized the favourable moment to execute one 
of thoſe hardy enterpriſes, in which the abilities of 
» WW a general are diſplayed with more genuine luftre, 
: WW than in the tumult of a day of battle. To extri- 
cate-himſelf from the priſon of Peloponneſus, it 
Las neceſſary that he ſhould pierce the intrench- 
ments which ſurrounded his camp; that he ſhould 
perform a difficult and dangerous march of thirty 
miles, as far as the Gulf of Corinth; and that he 
ſhould N his troops, his captives, and his 


Riches 5 1 they diſdained their privilege, and they ſaffered. 
Polydjus adviſes them to retire once more within their magic circle, 
bee a learned and judicious diſcourſe on the Olympic games, which 
Mr. Weſt has prefixed to his tranſlation of Pindar. - 
|  Claudian (in iv Conſ. Hon. 480.) alludes to the fact, cee 
f saming the river: perhaps the Alpheus (i Conſ. Stil. I. i. 183.) 
y Et Alpheus Geticis anguſtus acervis | vie e 
Tardior ad Siculos etiamnum pergit amores. denne 
Yet I mould prefer the Peneue, a ſhallow ſtream in a wide and Me 
bed, which runs through Elis, and falls i into the ſea below Cylenne. 
8. It had been Joined with the Alpheus, to cleanſe. the Augean ſtable 
e. e tom. i. p. 760. Chandler's Travels, p. 286.) 
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ſpoil, over an arm of the fea, which, in the nat. 
row interval between Rhium and the - oppoſite 
ſhore, is at leaſt half '@ mile in breadth , The 
operations of Alaric muſt have been ſecret, pry. 
dent, and rapid; ſince the Roman general was 
confounded by the intelligence that the Goths, 
who had eluded his efforts, were in full poſſeſſion 
of the important province of Epirus. This un. 
fortunate delay allowed Alaric: ſufficient time 10 
conclude the treaty, which he ſecretly negociated, 
with the | miniſters of Conſtantinople. The ap- 
prehenſion of a civil war compelled Stiſicho to te. 
tire, at the haughty mandate of his rivals, from 
the dominions of Arcadius; and he reſpected, in 
the enemy of Rome, the honourable. character of 
the ally and ſervant of the emperor of the Eaſt. 
A Grecian philoſopher *, who: viſited Conſtan- 
tinople ſoon after the death of Theodoſius, pub- 
liſhed his liberal opinions concerning the duties of 
kings, and the ſtate of the Roman. republic, 
Syneſius obſerves, and deplores, the fatal abuſe, 


which the imprudent bounty of the late emperor 


had introduced into the military ſervice. The 
citizens, and ſubjects, had purchaſed an exemp- 
tion from the - indiſpenſable duty of defending 


19 Strabo, I. viii. p. 517. Plin. Hiſt, Natur. iv. 3. Wheeler, 
p. 308. Chandler, p. 275. They meaſured, from different points, 
the Uiſtance between the two lands. | 
20 Syneſius paſſed three years (A. D. 397—400.) at Conſtan- 
tinople, as deputy from Cyrene to the emperor Arcadius, He pre- 
ſentell him with a crown of gold, and pron ounced hefore him the 
inſtructive oration de Regno (p. 1-432. edit. Petav. Paris 1612.) 
The philoſopher was made biſhop of Ptolemais, A. PD. 410, and dei 
about 430. See Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ. tom; xii. p. 499+ 5% 
683-685. e ; : 
5 their 
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their country; which was ſupported by the arms CHAP. 
of Barbarian mercenaries. The fugitives of Sc 


thia were permitted to diſgrace the illuſtrious dig- 
nity of the empire; their ferocious youth, who 
diſdained the ſalutary reſtraint of laws, were more 
anxious to acquire the riches, than to imitate the 
arts, of a people, the object of their contempt and 
hatred ; and the power of the Goths was the ſtone 
of Tantalus, | perpetually ſuſpended over the peace 
and ſafety of the devoted ſtate. The meaſures, 
which Syneſius recommends, are the dictates of a 
bold and generous. patriot. He exhorts the em- 
peror to revive the courage of his ſubjects, by the 
example of manly virtue; to baniſh luxury from 
the court, and from the camp; to ſubſtitute, in 
the place of the Barbarian mercenaries, an army 
of men intereſted in the defence of their laws 
and of their property; to force, in ſuch a mo- 
ment of public danger, the mechanic from his 
ſhop, and the philoſopher from his ſchool ; to 
rouſe the indolent citizen from his dream of plea- 
ſure, and to arm, for the protection of agriculture, 
the hands of the laborious huſbandman. At the 
head of ſuch troops, who might deſerve the name, 
and would diſplay the ſpirit, of Romans, he ani- 
mates the ſon of Theodoſius to encounter a race 
of Barbarians, who were deſtitute of any real 
courage; and never to lay down his arms, till he 
had chaced them far away into the ſolitudes of 
Seythia; or had reduced them to the ſtate of ig- 
nominious ſervitude, which the Lacedzmonians 
formerly impoſed on the captive Helots **. The 


21 Syneſius de Regno, p. 21—26. 
| court 
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CRAP. court of Arcadius indulged the zeal, - applauded 
Dae eloquence, and neglected the advice, of Sy. 
neſius. Perhaps the philoſopher, who- addreſſes 
the emperor of the Eaſt, in the language of 
reaſon and virtue, which he might have uſed 
to a Spartan king, had not condeſcended to 
ſorm a practicable ſcheme, conſiſtent with the 
temper, and circumſtances, of a degenerate age. 
Perhaps the pride of the miniſters, whoſe buſineſs 
was ſeldom interrupted by reflection, might re- 
ject, as wild and viſionary, every propoſal, which 
exceeded the meaſure of their capacity, and de- 
viated from the forms and precedents of office. 
While the oration of Syneſius, and the downfal of 
the Barbarians, were the topics of popular conver- 
fation, an edict was publiſhed at Conſtantinople, 
which declared the promotion of Alaric to the 
rank of maſter- general of the Eaſtern 1Ilyricum, 
The Roman ergvinciale, and the allies, who had 
reſpected the faith of treaties, were juſtly indig- 
nant, that the ruin of Greece and Epirus ſhould 
be fo liberally rewarded. The Gothic conqueror 
was received as a lawful magiſtrate, in the cities 
which he had fo Jately beſieged. The fathers, 
whoſe ſons he had maſſacred, the huſbands, hoſc 
wives he had violated, were ſubject to his autho- 
rity: and the ſucceſs of his rebellion encouraged 
the ambition of every leader of the foreign met- 
cenaries. The uſe to which Alaric applied his 
new command, diſtinguiſhes the firm and judi- 
cious character of his policy. He iſſued his orders 
to the four magazines and manufactures of offen- 
ive and aefenGye arms, Margus, Ratiaria, Nail- 
ſus, 
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ſus, and Theſſalonica, to provide his troops with 
an extraordinary ſupply of ſhields, helmets, ſwords, 
and ſpears; the unhappy provincials were com- 
pelled to forge the inſtruments of their own de- 
ſtruction; and the Barbarians removed the only 
defect which had ſomerimes diſappointed the ef- 
forts of their courage. The birth of Alaric, 
the glory of his paſt exploits, and the confidence 
a his future deſigns, inſenſibly united the body 
of the nation under his victorious ſtandard; and, 
| F 
yith the unanimous conſent of the Barbarian 
chieftains, the maſter-general of Illyricum was 
elevated, according to ancient cuſtom, on a ſhield, 
and ſolemnly proclaimed king of the V iſigoths *?: 
Armed with this double power, ſeated on the 
ge of the two empires, he alternately fold his 
deceitful promiſes to the courts of Arcadius, and 
Honorius“; till he declared and executed his re- 
flution. of invading the dominions of the Weſt. 
The provinces of Europe which belonged to the 
n qui fœedera rumpit | 
Ditatur: qui ſervat, egat : vaſtator Achive 
\ Gentis, et Epirum nuper populatus inultam 

Præſidet Illyrico : jam, quos obſedit, amicos 
Ingreditur muros; illis reſponſa daturus 


Quorum conjugibis potitur, natoſque peremit. 
Claudian in Eutrop. I. ii. 212. Alaric applauds his own policy (de 


* 
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bell, Getic. 533—543.), in the uſe which he had made of this Iily- » 


mnjuriſdiftion, . ö 

4 Jornandes, c. 29. p. 651. The Gothic hiſtorian adds, with 
wuſual fpirit, Cum ſuis deliberans ſuaſit ſuo labore quezrere regina 
quia alienis per otium ſubjacere. 

O Diſcors odiiſque anceps civilibus Orbis 

Non ſua vis tutata diu, dum fœdera fallax 
Ludit, et alternæ perjuria venditat aulæ. 
Claudian de Bell, Get. 565. 
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Eaſtern emperor, were already exhauſted; thoſe 
of Aſia were inacceſſible ; and the ſtrength of 
Conſtantinople had reſiſted his attack. But he 


was tempted by the fame, the beauty, the wealth 
of Italy, which he had twice viſited ; and he ſe- 


cretly aſpired to plant the Gothic ſtandard on the 


walls of Rome, and to enrich his army with the 
accumulated: ſpoils of three hundred triumphs 75. 
The ſcarcity of facts **, and the uncertainty of 


dates , oppoſe our ages to deſcribe the cir- 


cumſtances of the firſt invaſion of Italy by the 
arms of Alaric. His march, perhaps from Theſ- 
falonica, through the warlike and hoſtile country 
of Pannonia, as far as the foot of the Julian 
Alps; his paſſage of thoſe mountains, which 


| were ſtrongly guarded by troops and intrench- 


ments; the ſiege of Aquileia, and the conqueſt 
of the provinces of Iſtria and Venetia, appear to 
have employed a conſiderable time. Unleſs his 


operations were extremely cautious and ſlow, the 


25 Alpibus Ttaliz ruptis penetrabis ad Urbem, 

This authentic prediction was announced by Alaric, or at leaſt by 
Claudian (de Bell. Getico, 547), ſeven years before the event. But 
as it was not accompliſhed within the term which has been raſhiy 
fixed, the interpreters eſcaped through an ambiguous meaning. 

26 Our beſt materials are 970 verſes of Claudian, in the poem on 
the Getic war, and the beginning of that which celebrates the ſixth 
conſulſhip of Honorius. Zoſimus is totally ſilent; and we are re- 
duced to ſuch ſcraps, or rather crumbs, as we can pick from Oroſius 


and the Chronicles. 


27 Notwithſtanding the groſs errors of Jornandes, who e 


the Italian wars of Alaric (c. 29.), his date of the conſulſhip of 
Stilicho and Aurelian (A. D. 400.) is firm and reſpectable. It is 
certain from Claudian (Tillemont, Hiſt. des Emp. tom. v. p. 804. ), 
that the battle of Pollentia was en A. D. 403; but we cannot 


eaſily fill the interval, 
length 
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length of the interval would ſuggeſt a probable T- 


ſuſpicion, that the Gothic king retreated towards 


the: banks of the Danube; and reinforced his 


army with freſh ſwarms of Barbarians, before he 


again atrempted to penetrate into the heart of 
Italy. Since the public and important events 
eſcape the diligence. of the hiſtorian, he may 
amuſe- himſelf with contemplating, for a moment, 
the influence of the arms of Alaric on the fortunes 
of two obſcure individuals, a preſbyter of Aquileia, 
and an huſbandman of Verona, The learned Ru- 
finus, who was ſummoned by his enemies to ap- 
pear before a Roman ſynod *, wiſely preferred 
the dangers of a beſieged city; and the Barba- 
rians, who furiouſly ſhook the walls of Aquileia, 
might ſave him from the cruel ſentence of another 
heretic, who, at the requeſt of the ſame biſhops, 
was ſeverely whipped, and condemned to per- 
petual exile on a deſert iſlandꝰ . The old man , 
who had paſſed his ſimple and innocent life in the 
neighbourhood of Verona, was a ſtranger to the 


23 Tantum Romanz urbis judicium fugis, ut magis obſidionem 
barbaricam, quam pacatæ urbis judicium velis ſuſtinere. Jerom. tom. 
ü. p. 239. Rufinus underſtood his own danger: the peaceful city 
was inflamed by the beldam Marcella, and the reſt of Jerom's 
faction. 1 | 

29 Jovinian, the enemy of faſts and of celibacy, who was perſe- 
cuted and inſulted by the furious Jerom (Jortin's Remarks, vol. iv, 
p. 104, &c,). See the original edit of baniſhment in the Theodoſian 
Code, l, xvi. tit. v. leg. 43. | 1 i | 

39 This epigram (de Sene Veronenſi qui ſuburbium nuſquam 


egreſſus eſt), is one of the earlieſt and moſt pleaſing compoſitions. 


of Claudian. Cowley's imitation (Hurd's edition, vol. ii. p. 241.) 


has ſome. natural and happy ſtrokes : but it is much inferior to the 


original portrait, which is evidently drawn from the life. 
FM quarrels 
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quarrels both of kings and biſhops ; 'b;s pleafures, 


— his deſires, his knowledge, were confined within 


the little circle of his paternal farm; and a ſtaff 


ſupported his aged ſteps, on the fame ground 


where he had ſported in his infancy, Yer even 
this humble and ruſtic felicity {which Claudian 


deſcribes with ſo much truth and feeling) was 


ſtill expoſed to the undiſtinguiſnhing rage of war, 
His trees, his old contemporary trees **, muſt blaze 


in the conflagration of the whole country; a de- 
tachment of Gothic cavalry might ſweep away his 


cottage and his family; and the power of Alaric 


could deſtroy this happineſs, which he was not 


able either to taſte, or to beſtow, + Fame, 


ſays the poet, © encircling with terror or gloomy 


« wings, proclaimed the march of the Barbarian 
« army, and filled Italy with conſternation:“ 


the apprehenſions of each individual were increaſed 
in juſt proportion to the meaſure of his fortune: 
and the moſt timid, who had already embarked 
their valuable effects, meditated their eſcape to 


the iſland of Sicily, or the African coaſt. The 
public diſtreſs was aggravated by the fears and re- 


proaches of ſuperſtition . Every hour produced 


31 Ingentem meminit parvo qui germine quereum 
Aquævumque videt conſenuiſſe nemus. 
A neighbouring wood born with himſelf he ſees, 
And loves his old contemporary trees, 
In this paſſage, Cowley is perhaps ſuperior to his original; and the 
Engliſh poet, who was a good botanitt, has np the oaks, __ 
a more general expreſſion. 

32 Claudian de Bell. Get. 199—265. He may ſeem prolix : but 
fear and ſuperſtition occupied as large a ſpace in the minds of the 
Italians, 
ſome 


Fs 


ne 
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| ſome. horrid. tale of ſtrange and portentous acci- 


dents : the : Pagans deplored the neglect of omens, 
and the interruption of ſacrifices ; but the Chriſt- 
jans-/{til}, derived ſome comfort from the powerful 


interceſſion of the ſaints and martyrs . 


The emperor Honorius was diſtinguiſhed, above 


his ſubjects, by the pre-eminence of fear, as well 


as of rank. The pride and luxury in which he 
was: educated,” had not allowed him to ſuſpect, 


that there exiſted on the earth any power preſump- 
tuous enough to invade the repoſe of the ſuc- 


ceſſor of ' Auguſtus. The arts of flattery con- 
cealed the impending danger, till Alaric ap- 
proached the palace of Milan. But when the 
ſound of war had awakened the young emperor, 
inſtead of flying to arms with the ſpirit, or even 
the raſnneſs, of his age, he eagerly liſtened to 
thoſe timid counſellors, who propoſed to convey 
his ſacred perſon, and his faithful attendants, to 
ſome ſecure and diſtant ftation in the provinces 
of Gaul. Stilicho alone had courage and au- 
thority to reſiſt this diſgraceful meaſure, which 
would have abandoned Rome and Italy to the 
Barbarians; but as the troops of the palace had 
deen lately detached to the Rhætian frontier, 
and as the ſource of new levies was ſlow and pre- 


From the how of Paulinus, which Baronius has produced 
(Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 403, No 51,), it is manifeſt, that the gene- 
nl ularm had pervaded all Italy, as far as Nola in Campania, where 
that famous penitent had fixed his abode, 

34 Solus erat Stilicho, &c. is the excluſive commendation which 
Chaudian beſtows (de Bell. Get. 267.), without condeſcending to 
except the emperor, How nn muſt Honarips have appeared 


in his own court ! 3187, 


Vor. V. O carious, 
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ca AF. carious, the general of the Weſt could only pro- 
—— iſe, that, if the court of Milan would maintain 
their ground during his abſence, he would ſoon 
return with an army equal to the encounter of the 
Gothic king. Without loſing a moment (while 
each moment was fo important to the public 
fafety), Stilicho haſtily embarked on the Larian 
lake, aſcended the mountains: of ice and ſnow, 
| amidſt the ſeverity of an Alpine winter, and ſud- 
denly repreſſed, by his unexpected preſence, the 
enemy, who had diſturbed the tranquillity of 
Rhætia . The Barbarians, perhaps ſome tribes 
of the Alemanni, reſpected the firmneſs of a chief, 
who ſtill aſſumed the language of command; 
and the choice which he condeſcended to make, 
of a ſelect number of their braveſt youth, was con- 
ſidered as a mark of his eſteem and favour. The 
cohorts, who were delivered from the neighbour- 
ing foe, diligently repaired to the Imperial ſtand- 
ard; and Stilicho iſſued his orders to the moſt 
remote troops of the Weſt, to advance, by rapid 
marches, to the defence of Honorius and of Italy. 
The fortreſſes of the Rhine were abandoned; and 
the ſafety of Gaul was protected only by the faith 
of the Germans, and the ancient terror of the 
Roman name. Even the legion, which had been 
ſtationed to guard the wall of Britain againſt the : 
Caledonians of the North, was haſtily recalled *; 4 


and and 

wert 

35 The face of the country, and the hardineſs of Stilicho, ar: Mu 
finely deſcribed (de Bell. Get. 340—363.). « pi 
10 Venit et extremis legio pretenta Britannis 4 te 
Quz Scoto dat frena truci. bro, 


De Bell. Get. 416. 
/ Yet 


Vet 
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and a numerous body of the cavalry of the Alani 
was perſuaded to engage in the ſervice of the 
emperor, who anxiouſly expected the return of 


his general. The prudence and vigour of Stili- 


cho were conſpicuous on this occaſion, which 
revealed, at the ſame time, the weakneſs of the 
falling empire. The legions of Rome, which 
had long ſince languiſned in the gradual decay of 
diſcipline and courage, were exterminated by the 
Gothic and civil wars; and it was found impoſſi- 
ble, without exhauſting and expoſing the pro- 
vinces, to aſſemble an army for the defence of 
Italy. 
When Stilicho ſeemed to abandon his ſove- 
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ſued and 


teign in the unguarded palace of Milan, he had beſieged by 


probably calculated the term of his abſence, 
the diſtance of the enemy, and the obſtacles that 
might retard their march. He principally de- 
pended on the rivers of Italy, the Adige, the 
Mincius, the Oglio, and the Addua; which, in 
the winter or ſpring, by the fall of rains, or by 
the melting of the ſnows, are commonly ſwelled 
into broad and impetuous torrents . But the 
ſeaſon happened to be remarkably dry; and the 


Vet the moſt rapid march from Edinburgh, or Newcaſtle, to Milan, 
muſt have required a longer ſpace of time than Claudian ſeems willing 
to allow for the duration of the Gothic war. 

37 Every traveller muſt recolle& the face of Lombardy (ſee Fon- 
tenelle, tom. v. p. 279.), which is often tormented by the capricious 
and irregular abundance of waters. The Auſtrians, before Genoa, 
were eneamped in the dry bed of the Polcevera. Ne farebbe” (ſays 


Muratori) © mai paſſato per mente a que buoni Aleman:i.i, che quel 


* picciolo torrente poteſſe, per coli dire in un inftante cangiarſi in un 


810, edit.) | 
O 2 Goths 


the Goths, 


* terribil gighnte.” (Annal. d'Italia, tom, xvi. p. 443. Milan, 1753, 
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CHAP. Goths val traverſe, -without impediment, the 


XXX, 


oe and ſtony beds, whoſe centre was faintly 


marked by the courſe of a ſhallow ſtream. The 
bridge and paſſage of the Addua were ſecured by 
a ſtrong detachment of the Gothic army; and as 
Alaric approached the walls, or rather the ſub. 
urbs, of Milan, he enjoyed the proud ſatiſ- 
faction of ſeeing the emperor of the Romans fly 


before him. Honorius, accompanied by a feeble 


train of ſtateſmen and eunuchs, haſtily retreated 
towards the Alps, with a deſign of ſecuring his 
perſon in the city of Arles, which had often been 
the royal reſidence of his predeceſſors. But Ho- 
norius had ſcarcely paſſed the Po, before he 
was overtaken by the ſpeed of the Gothic ca- 


valry ; ſince the urgency of the danger com- 
pelled him to ſeek a temporary ſhelter within the 


fortification of Aſta, a town of Liguria or Pie- 
mont, ſituate on the banks of the Tanarus “. 


The ſiege of an obſcure place, which contained 


ſo rich a prize, and ſeemed incapable of a long 
reſiſtance, was inſtantly formed, and indefatigably 
preſſed, by the King of the Goths; and the bold 


declaration, which the emperor might afterwards 


- 38 Claudian does not clearly anſwer our queſtion, Where was Ho- 
porius himſelf? Yet the flight is marked by the purſuit : and my idea 


- of the Gothic war is juſtified by the Italian critics, Sigonius (tom. i, 


P. ii. p. 369. de Imp. Occident, 1. x.) and Muratori (Annali 
d'Italia, tom. iv. p. 45+)» 
39 One of the roads may be traced in the Itineraries (p- 98. 288, 
294. with Weſſeling's notes). Aſta lay ſome miles on the right- 
hand. 

40 Aſta, or Aſti, a Roman colony, is now the capital of a plea- 
ſant county, which, in the ſixteenth century, devolved to the Dukes 


of Savoy (Leandro Alberti Deſcrizzione d'Italia, p. 382.). 
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make, that his breaſt had never been ſuſceptible CHAT, 
of fear, did not probably obtain much credit, eve 
in his own court“. In the laſt, and almoſt hope- 
leſs extremity, after the Barbarians had already 
propoſed the indignity of a capitulation, the Im- 
perial captive was ſuddenly relieved by the fame, 
the approach, and at length the preſence of the 
hero, whom he had ſo long expected. At the 
head of a choſen and intrepid vanguard, Stiliche | 
ſwam the ſtream of the Addua, to gain the time 
which he muſt have loſt in the attack of the 
bridge ; the paſſage of the Po was an enterpriſe 
of much leſs hazard and difficulty; and the ſuc- 
ceſsful action, in which he cut his way through 
the Gothic camp under the walls of Aſta, re- 
i vived the hopes, and vindicated the honour, of 
Rome. Inſtead of graſping the fruit of his vic- 
$ tory, the Barbarian was gradually inveſted, on 
q every ſide, by the troops of the Weſt, who ſuc- 
ceſſively iſſued through all the paſſes of the Alps; 
: his quarters were ſtraightened ; his convoys were 
4 intercepted; and the vigilance of the Romans 
I; prepared to form a chain of fortifications, and to 
beſiege the lines of the beſiegers. A military 


Jo» council was aſſembled of the long-haired chiefs 
_ of the Gothic nation; 'of aged warriors, whoſe 
nl bodies were wrapped in furs, and whoſe ſtern 


countenances were marked with honourable 


u. wounds. They weighed the glory of perfiſting 


zht· 


4! Nec me timor impulit ullus. He might hold this proud lan- 
guage the next year at Rome, five hundred miles from the ſcene of 
[danger (vi Conſ. Hon. 449-). 
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in their attempt againſt the advantage of ſecuring 


* their plunder; and they recommended the pru- 


Battle of 
Pollentia, 
A. D. 403, 
Marcha 9. 


dent meaſure of a ſeaſonable retreat. In this im- 
portant debate, Alaric diſplayed the ſpirit of the 
conqueror of Rome; and after he had reminded 
his countrymen of their atchievements and of their 
deſigns, he concluded his animating ſpeech, by 
the ſolemn and poſitive aſſurance, that he was 
reſolved to find in Italy, either a kingdom or a 
grave “. 

The looſe diſcipline of the Birbarizns always 
expoſed them to the danger of a ſurpriſe ; but, 
inſtead of chuſing the diſſolute hours of riot and 
intemperance, Stilicho reſolved to attack the 
Cbhriſtian Goths, whilſt they were devoutly em- 


ployed in celebrating the feſtival of Eaſter ** 


The execution of the ſtratagem, or, as it was 


| termed by the clergy, of the ſacrilege, was en- 


truſted to Saul, a Barbarian and a Pagan, who 


had ſerved, however, with diſtinguiſhed reputa- 


tion among the veteran generals of Theodoſius. 
The camp of the Goths, which Alaric had pitched 


42 Hane ego vel victor regno, vel morte tenebo 
Victus, humum——— 


T he ſpeeches (de Bell. Get. 479—549-) of the Gothic Neſtor, and 
Achilles, are ſtrong, characteriſtic, adapted to the circumſtances ; 


and poſſibly not leſs genuine than thoſe of Livy, 


43 Oroſius (I. vii. c. 37.) is ſhocked at the impiety of the Ro- 
mans, who attacked, on Eaſter- Sunday, ſuch pions Chriſtians. Yet, 
at the ſame time, public prayers were, offered at the ſhrine of St. 
Thomas of Edeſſa, for the deſtruction of the Arian robber. See 
Ku illemont (Hiſt. des Emp. tom. v. p. 529.), who quotes an homily, 


>»"» 7 


which has beer erroneouſly aſcribed to St Chryſoſtom. 
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in the neighbourhood of Pollentia “, was thrown C 2 4 AP. 
into confuſion by the ſudden and impetuous * . — 


charge of the Imperial cavalry ; but, in a few 
moments, the undaunted genius of their leader 
gave them an order, and a field, of battle; and 
as ſoon as they had recovered from their aſtoniſh- 
ment, the pious confidence, that the God of the 
Chriſtians would aſſert their cauſe, added new 
ſtrength to their native valour. In this engage- 
ment, which was long maintained with equal 


courage and ſucceſs, the chief of the Alani, whoſe 


diminutive and ſavage form concealed a magna; 
nimous ſoul, approved his ſuſpected loyalty, by 
the zeal with which he fought, and fell, in the 
ſervice of the republic; and the fame of this gal- 
lant Barbarian has been imperfectly preſerved in 
the verſes of Claudian, ſince the poet, who cele- 
brates his virtue, has omitted the mention of 
his name. His death was followed by the flight 
and diſmay of the ſquadrons which he command- 


ed; and the defeat of the wing of cavalry might 


have decided the victory of Alaric, if Stilicho had 
not immediately. led the Roman and Barbarian 
infantry to the attack. The ſkill of the general, 
and the bravery of the ſoldiers, ſurmounted every 
obſtacle. In the evening of the bloody day, the 
Goths retreated from the field of battle; the in- 
trenchments of their camp were forced, and the 
ſcene of rapine and ſlaughter made ſome atone- 


44 The veſtiges of Pollentia are twenty five miles to the ſouth-eaſt 
of Turin. Urbs, in the ſame neighbourhood, was a royal chace of 
the kings of Lombardy, and a ſmall river, which excuſed the pre- 
dition, © penetrabis _ urbem.”” (Cluver. Ital. Antiq. tom. i, 


e 23—85.) 
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CHA?P. ment for the calamities which they had inflicted 
xxx. 5 
A on the ſubjects of the empire. The magnificent 


two moſt formidable enemies of Rome “. 


ſpoils of Corinth and Argos enriched the veterans 
of the Weſt; the captive wife of Alaric, who had 


impatiently claimed his promiſe of Roman Jewels . 


and Patrician handmaids**,- was reduced to im- 
plore the merey -of the a foe; and many 
thouſand - priſoners, releaſed from the Gothic 
chains, diſperſed through the provinces of Italy 
the praiſes of their heroic deliverer. The triumph 
of Stilicho 7 was compared by the poet, and per· 
haps hy the public, to that of Marius; who, in 
the ſame part of Italy, had encountered and de- 
ſtroyed another army of northern Barbarians. 
The huge bones, and the empty helmets, of the 
Cimbri and of the Goths, would eaſily be con- 
founded by ſucceeding generations; and poſterity 
might erect a common trophy to the memory of 
the two moſt illuſtrious generals who had van- 
quiſhed, on the ſame memorable ground, the 


The 


45 Orofius wiſhes, in doubtful words, to inſinuate the defeat of the 
Romans. Pugnantes vicimus, victores victi ſumus.“ Proſper (in 


Chron.) makes it an equal and bloody battle; but the Gothic 


writers, Caſſiodorius (in Chron.) and Jornandes (de Reb, Get. c. 29.) 
claim a deciſive victory. 

45 Demens Auſonidum gemmata monilia matrum, 

Komanaſque alta famulas cervice petebat. 
De Bell. Get. 627. 

47 Claudian (de Bell. Get, 580-647.) and Prudentius (in Sym- 
mach. I. ii. 694-719.) celebrate, without ambiguity, the Roman 
victory of Pollentia. They are poetical and party writers; yet 
ſome credit is due to the moſt ſuſpicious witneſſes, who are checked 
by the recent notoriety of fads. 

43 Claudian's peroration is ſtrong and elegant; but the identity 


of the Cimbric and Gothic fields, muſt be underſtood (like Virgil's 


Philippi, 


% — 8 


% 
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The eloquence of Claudian * has celebrated, 
with laviſh applauſe, the victory of Pollentia, one 
of the moſt glorious days in the liſe of his patron; 
but his reluctant and partial muſe beſtows more 
genuine praiſe on the character of the Gothic 
king. His name is indeed branded with the re- 


proachful epithets of pirate and robber, to which 


the conquerors of every age are ſo juſtly entitled; 
but the poet of Stilicho is compelled to acknow- 
ledge, that Alaric poſſeſſed the invincible temper 
of mind, which riſes ſuperior to every misfortune, 
and derives, new reſources from adverſity. After 
the total defeat of his infantry, he eſcaped, or ra- 
ther withdrew, from the field of battle, with the 
greateſt part of his cavalry entire and unbroken. 
Without waſting a moment to lament the irre- 
parable loſs of ſo many hrave companions, he left 
his victorious enemy to bind in chains the captive 
images of a Gothic king“; and boldly reſolved 
to break through the unguarded paſſes of the 
Apennine, to ſpread deſolation over the fruitful 
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— nnd 
Boldneſs 


and retreat 
of Alaric. 


face of Tuſcany, and to conquer or die before the 


Philippi, Georgic i. 490.) according to ho looſe geography of a 
poet. Vercellæ and Follentia are ſixty miles from each other; and 
the latitude is ſtill greater, if the Cimbri were defeated in the wide 
and barren plain of Verona (Maffei, Verona Illuſtrata, P. i. p. 84 
62.) 


49 Claudian and Prudentius muſt be ſtrictly examined, to reduce 


the figures, and extort the hiſtoric ſenſe of thoſe poets, 


0 Et gravant en airain ſes freles avantages 
De mes etats conquis enchainer les images, 
The practice of expoſing in triumph the images of kings and pro- 
vinces, was familiar to the Romans, The buſt of Mithridates him- 
ſelf was twelve feet high, of mally gold (Freinſhem. Supplement 
Livian, Ciii. 47+)» 


gates 
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4 gates of Rome. The capital was ſaved by the 
tx ative and inceſſant diligence of Stilicho: but he 
reſpected the deſpair of his enemy; and, inſtead 
of committing the fate of the republic to the 
chance of another battle, he propoſed to purchaſe 
the abſence of the Barbarians. The ſpirit of 
Alaric would have rejected ſuch terms, the per- 
mifſion of a retreat, and the offer of a penſion, 
| with contempt and indignation ; but he exerciſed 
| a limited and precarious authority over the inde- 
pendent chieftains, „ho had raifed him, for their 
ſervice, above the rank of his equals ; they were 
ſtill leſs diſpoſed to follow an unſucceſsful gene- 
ral, and many of them were tempted to conſult 
| their intereſt by a private negociation with the 
| miniſter of Honorius. The king ſubmitted to 
the voice of his people, ratified the treaty with 
the empire of the Weſt, and repaſſed the Po, 
with the remains of the flouriſhing army which 
he had led into Italy. A conſiderable part of the 
Roman forces ſtill continued to attend his mo- 
tions; and Stilicho, who maintained a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with ſome of the Barbarian chiefs, 
was punctually appriſed of the deſigns that were 
formed in the camp and council of Alaric. The 
king of the Goths, ambitious to ſignalize his re- 
treat by ſome ſplendid atchievement, had re- 
ſolved to occupy the important city of Verona, 


which commands the principal paſſage of the | 
Rhætian Alps; and, directing his march through | 
the territories of thoſe German tribes, whoſe al- 
liance would reſtore his exhauſted ſtrength, to in- 
vade, on the ſide of the Rhine, the wealthy and 

unſuſpecting 
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unſuſpecting provinces of Gaul. Ignorant of the 
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treaſon, which had already betrayed his bold and 


judicious enterpriſe, he advanced towards the 
paſſes of the mountains, already poſſeſſed by the 


Imperial troops; where he was expoſed, almoſt _ 


at the ſame inſtant, to a general attack in the 
front, on his flanks, and in the rear. In this 
bloody action, at a ſmall diſtance from the walls 
of Verona, the loſs of the Goths was not leſs 
heavy than that which they had ſuſtained in the 
defeat of Pollentia ; and their valiant king, who 
eſcaped by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe, muſt either 
have been ſlain or made priſoner, if the haſty 
raſhneſs of the Alani had not diſappointed the 
meaſures of the Roman general. Alaric ſecured 
the remains of his army on the adjacent rocks; 
and prepared himſelf, with undaunted reſolution, 
to maintain a ſiege againſt the ſuperior numbers 
of the enemy, who inveſted him on all ſides. 


But he could not oppoſe the deſtructive progreſs 


of hunger and diſeaſe ; nor was it poſſible for him 
to check the continual deſertion of his impatient 
and capricious Barbarians. In this extremity he 
{till found reſources in his own courage, or in 
the moderation of his adverſary; and the retreat 
of the Gothic king was conſidered as the deliver- 
ance of Italy“. Yet the people, and even the 
clergy, incapable of forming any rational judg- 
ment of the buſineſs of peace and war, preſumed 
to arraign the policy of Stilicho, who fo often 
vanquiſhed, ſo often ſurrounded, and ſo often 


51 The Getic war and the ſixth conſulſhip of Honorius, obſcurely 
connect the events of Alaric's retreat and loſſes. 


diſmiſſed 
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diſmiſſed the implacable enemy of the republic. 


| . — The firſt moment of the public ſafety 1 is devoted 


'The tri- 
umph of 
Honorius, 


gat Rome, 
A. D. 404. 


to gratitude and joy; but the ſecond is diligently 
occupied by envy and calumny *. 

The citizens of Rome had been aſtoniſhed by 
the approach of Alaric; and. the diligence with 
which they laboured to reſtore the walls of the 
capital, confeſſed their own feats, and the de- 
cline of the empire. After the retreat of the 
Barbarians, Honorius was dire&ed to accept the 
dutiful invitation of the ſenate, and to celebrate, 
in the Imperial city, the auſpicious æra of the 
Gothic victory, and of his fixth conſulſhip ®, 
The ſuburbs and the ſtreets, from the Milvian 
bridge to the Palatine mount, were filled by the 
Roman people, who, in the ſpace of an hundred 
years, had only thrice been honoured with the 
preſence of their ſovereigns. While their eyes 
were fixed on the chariot where Stilicho was de- 
ſervedly ſeated by the ſide of his royal pupil, they 
applauded the pomp of a triumph, which was not 
ſtained, like that of Conſtantine, or of Theodo- 
fius, with civil blood. The - proceſſion paſſed 


under a lofty arch, which had been purpoſely 


erected : but in leſs than ſeven years, the Gothic 
conquerors of Rome might read, if they were 
able to read, the ſuperb inſcription of that mo- 
nument, which atteſted the total defeat and de- 


52 Taceo de Alarico . . ſæpe victo, ſæpe concluſo, ſemperque 
dimiſſo. Oroſius, 1. vii. e. 37. p. 567. Claudian (vi Conf. Hon, 


320.) drops the curtain with a fine image. 
$3 The remainder of Claudian's poem on the ſixth conſolſhip of 
Honorius, deſcribes the journey, the triumph, and the games (330 


660.), 
ſtruction 


845˙). | | 
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ſtruction of their nation . The emperor reſided 


ſeveral months in the capital, and every part o 


his behaviour was regulated with care to conciliate 
the affection of the clergy, the ſenate, and the 
people of Rome. The clergy was edified by his 
frequent viſits, and liberal gifts, to the ſhrines of 
the apoſtles. The ſenate, who, in the triumphal 
proceſſion, had been excuſed from the humiliat- 


ing ceremony of preceding on foot the Imperial 


chariot, was treated with the decent reverence 
which Stilicho always affected for that aſſembly. 
The people was repeatedly gratified by the atten- 
tion and courteſy . of Honorius in the public 
games, which were celebrated on that ' occaſion 
with a magnificence not unworthy of the ſpecta- 
tor. As ſoon as the appointed number of chariot- 
races was concluded, the decoration of the Circus 
was ſuddenly changed ; the hunting of wild beaſts 
afforded a various and ſplendid entertainment; 
and the chace was ſucceeded by a military dance, 
which ſeems, in the lively deſcription of Claudian, 
to preſent the image of a modern. tournament. 

In theſe games of Honorius, the inhuman com- 
bats of gladiators 55 polluted, for the laſt time, the 
amphitheatre of Rome. The firſt Chriſtian em- 
peror may claim the honour of the firſt edict, 
which condemned the art and amuſement of ſhed- 


34 See the inſcription in Maſcow's Hiſtory of the Ancient Ger- 
mans, viii. 12. The words are poſitive and indiſcreet, Getarum 
nationem in omne ævum domitam, &c, 

S5 On the curious, though horrid, ſubject of the gladiators, con- 
ſult the two books of the Saturnalia of Lipſius, who, as an antigua - 
rian, is ine lined to excule the practice of antiquity (tgm, iii. p. 483 
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ding human blood ©; but this benevolent law ex- 


——— preſſed the wiſhes of the prince, without reform- 


ing an inveterate abuſe, which degraded a civil- 
iſed nation below the condition of ſavage canni- 
bals. Several hundred, perhaps ſeveral thou- 
ſand, victims were annually ſlaughtered in the 
great cities of the empire; and the month of 
December, more particularly devoted to the com- 
bats of gladiators, ſtill exhibited, to the eyes of 
the Roman people, a grateful ſpectacle of blood 
and cruelty. Amidſt the general joy of the vic- 
tory of Pollentia, a Chriſtian poet exhorted the 
emperor to extirpate, by his authority, the horrid 
cuſtom which had ſo long reſiſted the voice of hu- 
manity and religion . The pathetic repreſenta- 
tions of Prudentius were leſs effectual than the 
generous boldneſs of Telemachus, an Aſiatic 
monk, whoſe death was more uſeful to mankind 
than his life“ . The Romans were provoked by 
the interruption of their pleaſures; and the raſh 
monk, who had deſcended into the arena, to ſe- 
parate the gladiators, was overwhelmed under a 
ſhower of ſtones. But the madneſs of the people 


$6 Cod, Theodoſ. I. xv. tit. xii. leg. 1. The Commentary of 
Godefroy affords large, materials (tom. v. p. 396.) for the hiſtory of 
gladiators, 
57 See the peroration of Prudentius (in Symmach. I. ii. 1121 
1131.), who had doubtleſs read the eloquent invective of Lactantius 
(Divin. Inſtitut, l. vi. c. 20.). The Chriſtian apologiſts have not 
ſpared theſe bloody games, which were introduced in the religious 
feſtivals of Paganiſm. 

$8 Theoderet, Il. v. c. 26. TI wiſh to believe the ſtory of St. Te- 
lemachus. Yet no church has been dedicated, no altar has been 
erected, to the only monk who died a 2 martyr in the cauſe of hu- 
manity. 
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ſoon ſubſided ; they reſpected the memory of Te O SER 
lemachus, who had deſerved the honours of mar- * 


trydom; and they ſubmitted, without a mur- 
mur, to the laws of Honorius, which aboliſnhed 
for ever the human ſacrifices of the amphitheatre. 
The citizens, who adhered to the manners of 
their anceſtors, might perhaps inſinuate, that 
the laſt remains of a martial ſpirit were preſerved 
in this ſchool of fortitude, which accuſtomed the 
Romans to the fight of blood, and to the con- 
tempt of death: a vain and. cruel. prejudice, ſo 
nobly confuted by the valour of ancient —_ 
and of modern Europe“ 

The recent danger, to which the perſon of the 
emperor had been expoſed in the defenceleſs pa- 


| lace of Milan, urged him to ſeek a retreat in 


ſome inacceſlible fortreſs of Italy, where he might 
ſecurely remain, while the open country was co- 
vered by a deluge of Barbarians. On the coaſt 
of the Hadriatic, about ten or twelve miles from 
the moſt ſouthern of the ſeven mouths of the Po, 
the Theſſalians had founded the ancient colony 
of Ravenna ©, which they afterwards reſigned 


59 Crudele gladiatorum ſpeAaculum et inhumanum ronnullis videri 
folet ; et baud ſcio an ita fit, ut nunc fit. Cicero Tuſeulan. ii. 17. 
He faintly cenſures the abiſe, and warmly defends the uſe, of theſe 
ſports 3 oculis aulla poterat eſſe fortior contra dolorem et mortem 
diſciplina. Seneca (epiſt. vii.) ſhews the feelings of a man. 

69 This account of Ravenna is drawn from Strabo (I. v. p. 327. ), 
Pliny (iii. 20), Stephen of Byzantium (ſub voce Pagaua, p. 651. 
edit. Berkel.), Claudian (in vi Conſ. Honor. 494, &c.), Sidonius 
Apollinaris (1. i. epiſt. v. 8.), Jornandes (de Reb. Get. c. 29.), Pro- 
copius (de Bell. Gothic, I. i. c. 3. p. 309. edit. Louvre), and Cluve- 
rius (Ital. Antiq. tom. i. p. 301 — 307.) Yet I ſtill want a local 
antiquarian, and a good topographical map. n 
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8 P. to the natives of Umbria. Auguſtus, who had 
obſerved the opportunity of the place, prepared, 
at the diſtance of three miles from the old town, 
a capacious harbour, for the reception of two 
hundred and fifty ſhips of war. This naval eſta- 
bliſhment, which included the arſenals and maga- 

zines, the barracks of the troops, and the houſes 

of the artificers, derived its origin. and name from 

the permanent ſtation of the Roman fleet; the | 
intermediate ſpace ' was ſoon filled with buildings 

and inhabitants, and the three extenſive and po- f 

pulous quarters of Ravenna gradually contri- f 

buted to form one of the moſt important cities of I 

Italy. The principal canal of Auguſtus poured f 

a copious ſtream of the waters of the Po through 0 

the midſt of the city, to the entrance of the har- 2 

bour ; the ſame waters were introduced into the u 

profound ditches that encompaſſed the walls; F 

they were diſtributed, by a thouſand ſubordinate n. 


canals, into every part of the city, which they nt 
divided into a variety of ſmall iſlands; the com- th 
munication was maintained only by the uſe of the ſit 


boats and bridges; and the houſes of Ravenna, th 
whoſe appearance may be compared to that. of 


Venice, were raifed on the foundation of wooden MW © 
piles. The adjacent country, to the diſtance of an 


many miles, was a deep and impaſſable moraſs ; n 
and the artificial cauſeway, which connected Ra- and 
venna with the continent, might be eaſily guard- *3 
ed, or deſtroyed, on the approach of an hoftile wa 
army. Theſe moraſſes were interſperſed, how- ed 
ever, with vineyards; and though the foil was dong, 
exhauſted by four or five crops, the town enjoyed 

13 a2 more \ 
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a more plentiful ſupply of wine than of freſh CHAP: 
water“. The air, inſtead of receiving the ſickly, eres” 
and almoſt peſtilential, exhalations of low and 
marſhy grounds, was diſtinguiſhed, like the neigh- 
bourhood of Alexandria, as uncommonly pure 
and ſalubrious; and this ſingular advantage was 
aſcribed to the regular tides of the Hadriatic, 
which ſwept the canals, interrupted the unwhole- 
ſome ſtagnation of the waters, and floated, every 
day, the veſſels of the adjacent country into the 
heart of Ravenna. The gradual retreat of the ſea 
has left the modern city at the diſtance of four 
miles from the Hadriatie; and as early as the 
fifth or ſixth century of the Chriſtian æra, the port 
of Auguſtus was converted into pleaſant orchards ; 
and a lonely grove of pines covered the ground 
where the Roman fleet once rode at anchor *. 
Even this alteration contributed to encreaſe the 
natural ſtrength of the place; and the ſhallow- 
neſs of the water was a ſufficient barrier againſt 
the large ſhips of the enemy. This advantageous 
ſituation was fortified by art and labour; and in 


the twentieth year of his age, the emperor of the 5 
n 61 Martial (epigram iii. 56, 57.) plays on the trick of the knave, 
f who had ſold him wine inſtead of water; but he ſeriouſly declares, 
that a ciſtern at Ravenna is more valuable than a vineyard, Sido- 
3 nius complains that the town is deſtitute of fountains and aqueducts; 
1— and ranks the want of freſh water among the local evils, ſuch as the 


| croaking of frogs, the ſtinging of gnats, &c, 

” 62 The fable of Theodore and Honoria, which Dryden has ſo ad- 
E mirably tranſplanted from Bocaccio (Giornata iii, novell. viii.) was 
* ated in the wood of Chiaffi, a corrupt word from Claffis, the naval ſta- 
tion, which, with the intermediate road or ſuburb, the 7ia Cſarit, 
conſtituted the triple city of Ravenna. 


re Vor. v. 7 
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. to the perpetual confinement of the walls and 


The revo- 

lutions of 

Scythia, 
A. D. 400. 


 Goths, a 


moraſſes of Ravenna. The example of Hono- 
rius was imitated by his feeble ſucceſſors, the 
Gothic kings, and afterwards the Exarchs, who 
occupied the throne and palace of the emperors; 


and, till the middle of the eighth century, Ra- 


venna was. conſidered as the ſeat of government, 


and the capital of Italy“. 


The fears of Honotus were not without foun- 
dation, nor were his precautions without effect. 
While Italy rejoiced in her deliverance from the 
furious tempeſt was excited among the 
nations of Germany, who yielded to the irreſiſt- 
ible impulſe, that appears to have been gradually 
communicated from the eaſtern extremity of the 


continent of Aſia, The Chineſe annals, as they 


have been interpreted by the learned induſtry of 
the preſent age, may be uſefully applied to re- 
veal the ſecret and remote cauſes of the fall of the 
Roman empire. The extenſive territory to the 
north of the great wall, was poſſeſſed, after the 
flight of the Huns, by the victorious Sienpi 
who were ſometimes broken into independent 


tribes, and ſometimes re-united under a ſupreme 


chief; till at length ſtyling themſelves Topa, or 
maſters of the earth, they acquired a more ſolid 
conliſtence, and a more formidable power. The 
Topa ſoon compelled the paſtoral nations of the 
eaſtern deſert to acknowledge the ſuperiority of 


| 63 From the year 404, the dates of the Theodoſian Code become 


ſedentary at Conſtantinople and Ravenna, See Godefroy's Chrono- 
logy of the Laws, tom. i, p. cxlviii, &c. 
their 
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their arms; they invaded China in a period of © 
weakneſs and inteſtine diſcord; and theſe for- 


tunate Tartars, adopting the laws and manners of 
the vanquiſhed people, founded an Imperial 
dynaſty, which reigned near one hundred and 
ſixty years over the northern provinces of the 
monarchy. Some generations before they aſ- 
cended the throne of China, one of the Topa 
princes had enliſted in his cavalry a ſlave of the 
name of Moko, renowned for his valour; but 
who was tempted, by the fear of puniſhment, to 
deſert his ſtandard, and to range the deſert at the 
head of an hundred followers. This gang of rob- 
bers and outlaws ſwelled into a camp, a tribe,. a 
numerous people, diſtinguiſhed by the appella- 
tion of Geougen ; and their hereditary chieftains, 
the poſterity of Moko the ſlave, aſſumed their 
rank among the Scyehian monarchs. The youth 
of Toulun, the greateſt of his deſcendants, was 
exerciſed by thoſe misfortunes which are the 
ſchool of heroes. He bravely ſtruggled with ad- 
verſity, broke the imperious yoke of the Topa, 
ahd became the legiſlator of his nation, and the 
conqueror of Tartary. His troops were diſtributed 
into regular bands of an hundred and of a thou- 
ſand men; cowards were ſtoned to death; the 
moſt ſplendid honours were propoſed as the re- 
ward of valour; and Toulun, who had know- 
ledge enough to deſpiſe the learning of China, 
adopted only ſuch arts and inſtitutions as were 
favourable to the military ſpirit of his govern- 
ment. His tents, which he removed in the win- 
ter ſeaſon to a more ſouthern latitude, were 
F2 pitched, 
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pitched,. during the ſummer, on the fruitful banks 
of the Selinga. His conqueſts ſtretched from 
Corea far beyond the river Irtifh. He vanquiſhed, 

in the country to the North of the Caſpian ſea, the 
nation of the Huus; and the new title of Khan, or 


Cagan, expreſſed the fame and power which he de- 


rived from this memorable victory. 

The chain of events is interrupted, or rather 
is concealed, as it paſſes from the Volga to the 
Viſtula, through the dark interval which ſepa- 
rates the extreme limits of the Chineſe, and of the 
Roman, geography. Yet the temper of the Bar- 
barians, and the experience of ſucceſſive emigra- 
tions, ſufficiently declare, that the Huns, who 


were oppreſſed by the arms of the Geougen, ſoon 


withdrew from the preſence of an infulting victor, 
The countries towards the Euxine were already 


occupied by their kindred tribes; and their haſty 


flight, which they ſoon converted into a bold at- 
tack, would more naturally be directèd towards 


the rich and level plains, through which the 


Viſtula gently flows into the Baltic ſea, The 
North muſt again have been alarmed, and agi- 
tated, by the invaſion of the Huns; and the na- 
tions who retreated before them, muſt have 
preſſed with incumbent weight on the confines of 
Germany . The inhabitants of thoſe regions, 


64 See M. de Guignes, Hiſt, des Huns, tom. i. p. 179—189. tom. 


ii. p. 295. 334338. 


G65 Procopius (de Bell, Vandal. I. i. c. iii. p. 182.) has obſerved 
an emigration. from the Palus Mzotis to the north of Germany, 
which he aſcribes to famine. But his views of ancient hiſtory are 


ſtrangely darkened by ignorance and error. 


2 op which 
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which the ancients have aſſigned to the Suevi, the 
Vandals, and the Burgundians, might embrace 
the reſolution of abandoning to the fugitives of 
Sarmatia, their woods and moraſſes; or at leaſt 
of diſcharging their ſuperfluous numbers on the 
provinces of the Roman empire“. About four 
years after the victorious Toulun had aſſumed the 
title of Khan of the Geougen, another Barbarian, 
the haughty Rhodogaſt, or Radagaiſus“, march- 
ed from the northern extremities of Germany al- 
moſt to the gates of Rome, and left the remains 
of his army to atchieve the deſtruction of the 
Weſt. The Vandals, the Suevi, and the Bur- 
gundians, formed the ſtrength of this mighty 
hoſt; but the Alani, who had found an ho- 
ſpitable reception in their new ſeats, added their 
active cavalry to the heavy infantry of the Ger- 
mans; and the Gothic adventurers crowded ſo 
eagerly to the ſtandard of Radagaiſus, that, by 
ſome hiftorians, he has been ſtyled the King of 
the Goths. Twelve thouſand warriors, diſtin- 
guiſned above the vulgar by their noble birth, or 
their valiant deeds, glittered in the van“; and 

| | the 


65 Zoſimus (I. v. p. 331.) uſes the general deſcription of the na- 
tions beyond the Danube and the Rhine, Their ſituation, and conſe» 
quently their names, are manifeſtly ſhewn, even in the various epithets 
which each ancient writer may have caſually added. 

67 The name of Rhadagaſt was that of a local deity of the Obo- 
trites (in Mecklenburgh). A hero might naturally aſſume the appel- 
lation of his tutelar god; but it is not probable that the Barbarians 
ſhould worſhip an unſucceſsful hero. See Maſcou, Hiſt, of the Ger- 
mans, viii. 14. 

6 Olympiodorus (apud Photium, p. 180.) uſes the Greek word, 


Orripera z which does not convey any preciſe idea, , I ſuſpect that 


3 they 
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the whole multitude, which was not leſs than 
two hundred thouſand fighting men, might be 
increaſed, by the acceſſion of women, of chil- 
dren, and of ſlaves, to the amount of four hun- 
dred thouſand perſons. This formidable emi- 
oration iſſued from the ſame coaſt of the Baltic, 
which had poured forth the myriads of the Cim- 


bri and Teutones, to aſſault Rome and Italy in 


the vigour of the republic. After the departure 
of thoſe Barbarians, their native country, which 
was marked by the veſtiges of their greatneſs, 
long ramparts, and gigantic moles ®?, remained, 
during ſome ages, a vaſt and dreary ſolitude; 
till the human ſpecies was renewed by the powers 
of generation, and the vacancy was filled by the 
influx of new inhabitants. The nations who now 
uſurp an extent of land, which they are unable to 
cultivate, would ſoon. be aſſiſted by the induſtrious 
pov. rty of their neighbours, if the government of 
Europe did not protect the claims of dominion 
and property. 

The correſpondence of nations was, in that 
age, ſo imperfe& and precarious, that the revo- 
lutions of the North might eſcape the knowledge 
of the court of Ravenna; till the dark cloud, 
which was collected along the coaſt of the Baltic, 
burſt in thunder upon the banks of the Upper 
Danube. The emperor of the Weſt, if his mi- 
niſters diſturbed his amuſements by the news of 


they were the princes and nobles, with their faithful companions ; the 
knights with their 'ſquires, as they would have been ſtyled ſome cen- 
turies afterwards, 

69 Tacit, de Moribus Germanorum, c. 37. 
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the impending danger, was ſatisfied . being 
the occaſion, and the ſpectator of the war . The 
ſafety of Rome was entruſted to the counſels, and 
the ſword, of Stilicho; but ſuch was the feeble 
and exhauſted ſtate of the empire, that it was im- 
poſſible to reſtore the fortifications of the Danube, 
or to prevent, by a vigorous effort, the invaſion 
of the Germans. The hopes of the vigilant 
miniſter of Honorius were confined to the de- 
fence of Italy. He once more abandoned the 
provinces, recalled the troops, preſſed the new 
levies, which were rigorouſly exacted, and puſil- 
lanimouſly eluded ; employed the moſt efficacious 
means to arreſt, or allure, the deſerters; and of- 
fered the gift of freedom, and of two pieces of 
gold, to all the ſlaves who would enliſt **, By 
theſe efforts he painfully collected, from the ſub- 
jects of a great empire, an army of thirty or forty 
thouſand men, which, in the days of Scipio or 


Camillus, would have been inſtantly furniſhed by 


| Cujus agendi 
SpeRator vel cauſa fui, 


70 


Claudian, vi Conf, Hon. 439. 
is the modeſt language of Honorius, in ſpeaking of the Gothic war, 
which he had ſeen ſomewhat nearer. 

71 Zoſimus (I. v. p. 331.) tranſports the war, and the victory of 
Stilicho, beyond the Danube. A ſtrange error, which is awkwardly 
and imperfectly cured, by reading Ae for I5o (Tillemont, Hiſt, 
des Emp. tom. v. p. 807.). In good policy, we mult ule the ſervice 
of Zoſimus, without eſteeming or truſting him, 

7% Codex Theodoſ. I. vii. tit. xiii. leg. 16. The date of this law 
(A. D. 406, May 18.) ſatis fies me, as it had done Godefroy (tom. ii. 
p. 337+), of the true year of the invaſion of Radagaiſus. Tillemont, 
Pagi, and Muratori, prefer the preceding year ; but they are bound, 
by certain obligations of civility and reſpeR, to 158 Paulinus of 
Nola. 
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CHAP, „ the free citizens of the territory of Rome. The 


XXX. 


Beſieges 
Florence, 


thirty legions of Stilicho were reinforced by a 
large body of Barbarian auxiliaries ; the faithful 
Alani were perſonally attached to his ſervice; 
and the troops of Huns and of Goths, who march- 
ed under the banners of their native princes, 
Huldin and Sarus, were animated by intereſt and 


reſentment to oppoſe the ambition of Radagaiſus, 


The king of the confederate Germans paſſed, 
without reſiſtance, the Alps, the Po, and the 
Apennine; leaving on one hand the inacceſſible 
palace/of Honorius, ſecurely buried among the 
marſhes of Ravenna; and, on the other, the 
camp of Stilicho, who had fixed his head-quarters 
at Ticinum, or Pavia, but who ſeems to have 
avoided a deciſive battle, till he had aſſembled 
his diſtant forces. Many cities of Italy were 
pillaged, or deſtroyed; and the ſiege of Flo- 
rence '*, by Radagaiſus, is one of the earlieſt 
events in the hiſtory of that celebrated republic ; 
whoſe firmneſs checked and delayed the unſkilful 
fury of the Barbarians. The ſenate and people 
trembled at their approach within an hundred and 


73 Soon after Rome had been taken by the Gauls, the ſenate, on a 
ſudden emergeney, armed ten legions, 3000 horſe, and 42,000 foot; 
a force which the city could not have ſent forth under Auguſtus (Livy, 
vii. 25-). This declaration may puzzle an antiquary, but it is clearly 
explained by Monteſquieu. 

74 Machiavel has explained, at leaſt as a philoſopher, the origin of 
Florence, which inſenſibly deſcended, for the benefit of trade, from 
the rock of Fxfulz to the banks of the Arno (Iſtoria Florentin, 
tom. i. I. ii. p. 36. Londra, x747.). The Triumvirs ſent a colony 
to Florence, which, under Tiberius (Tacit. Annal. i. 79.), deſerved 


the reputation and name of a flouriſsing city, See Cluver. Ital. An- 


tiq. tom. i. p. 507, &c. 
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eighty miles of Rome; and anxiouſly compared CH AO: 


the danger which they had eſcaped, with the 
new perils to which they were expoſed. Alaric 
was a Chriſtian and a ſoldier, the leader of a diſ- 
ciplined army; who underſtood the laws of war, 
who reſpected the ſanctity of treaties, and who 
had familiarly converſed with the ſubjects of the 
empire in the ſame camps, and the ſame churches, 
The ſavage Radagaiſus was a ſtranger to the man- 


ners, the religion, and even the language, of the 


civiliſed nations of the South. The fierceneſs of 
his temper was exaſperated by cruel ſuperſtition ; 
and it was univerſally believed, that he had bound 
himſelf, by a ſolemn vow, to reduce the city in- 
to a heap of ſtones and aſhes, and to ſacrifice the 
moſt illuſtrious of the Roman ſenators, on the 
altars of thoſe gods, who were appeaſed by hu- 
man blood. The public danger, which ſhould 
have reconciled all domeſtic. animoſities, diſplay- 
ed the incurable madneſs of religious faction. 
The oppreſſed votaries of Jupiter and Mercury 
reſpected, in the implacable enemy of Rome, the 


character of a devout Pagan; loudly declared, 
that they were more apprehenſive of the ſacri- 


fices, than of the arms, of Radagaiſus ; and ſe- 
cretly rejoiced in the calamities of their country, 
which condemned the faith of their Chriſtian ad- 


verſaries “. 


75 Yet the Jupiter of Radagaiſus, who worſhipped Thor and Wo. 
den, was very different from the Olympic or Capitoline Jove. The 
accommodating temper of Polytheiſm might unite thoſe various and 
remote deities ; but the genuine Romans abhorred the human _—_— 
of Gaul and Gn 
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and barren ridge of the hills of Fæſulæ, which 


_ Chriſtian army was killed, or even wounded, may 
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Florence was reduced to the laft extremity ; 
and the fainting courage of the citizens was ſup- 
ported only by: the authority of St. Ambroſe ; 
who had communicated, in a dream, the promiſe 
of a ſpeedy deliverance '*®, On a ſudden they be- 
held, from their walls, the banners of Stilicho, 
who advanced, with his united force, to the re- 
lief of the faithful city; and who. ſoon marked 
that fatal ſpot for the grave of the Barbarian hoſt, 
The apparent contradictions of thoſe writers who 
variouſly relate the defeat of Radagaiſus, may be 
reconciled, without offering much violence to 
their reſpective teſtimonies. Oroſius and Au— 
guſtin, who were intimately connected by friend- 
ſhip and religion, aſcribe this miraculous victory 
to the providence of God, rather than to the va- 
lour of man“. They ſtrictly exclude every idea 
of chance, or even of bloodſhed ; and poſitively 
affirm, that the Romans, whoſe camp was the 
ſcene of plenty and idleneſs, enjoyed the diſtreſs 
of the Barbarians, ſlowly expiring on the ſharp 


riſe above the city of Florence. Their extrava- 
gant aſſertion, that not a ſingle ſoldier of the 


— 


76 Panlinus (in Vit. Ambroſ. c. 5.) relates this ſtory, which he 
received from the mouth of Panſophia herſelf, a religious matron of 
Florence. Yet the archbiſhop ſoon ceaſed to take an active part in 
the buſineſs of the world, and never became a popular ſaint, 

77 Auguſtin de Civitat. Dei, v. 23. Oroſius, I. vii. c. 37. p. 557 
571. The two friends rote in Africa, ten or twelve years after tlie 
victory; and their authority is implicitly followed by Iſidore of de- 
ville (in Chron, p. 713. edit. Grot.). How many intereſting facts Y 
might Orofius have inſerted in the vacant ſpace which is devoted to gr 
pious nonſenſs! 

be « 
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be diſmiſſed with filent contempt; but the reſt of CHAP. 
: b . XXX. 
the narrative of Auguſtin and Oroſius is conſiſtent 
with the ſtate of the war, and the character of 
Stilicho. Conſcious that he commanded the /aft 
army of the republic, his prudence would not ex- 
poſe it, in the open field, to the headſtrong fury 
of the Germans. The method of ſurrounding the 
enemy with ſtrong lines of circumvallation, which 
he had twice employed againſt the Gothic king, 
was repeated on a larger ſcale, and with more 
conſiderable effect. The examples of Cæſar muſt 
have been familiar to the moſt illiterate of the 
Roman warriors; and the fortifications of Dyrra- 
chium, which connected twenty-four caſtles, by 
a perpetual ditch and rampart of fifteen miles, 
afforded the model of an intrenchment which 
might confine, and ſtarve, the moſt numerous 
hoſt of Barbarians . The Roman troops had 
leſs degenerated from the induſtry, than from the 
valour, of their anceſtors; and if the ſervile and 
laborious work offended the pride of the ſoldiers, 
Tuſcany could ſupply many thouſand peaſants, 
who would labour though, perhaps, they would 
not fight, for the ſalvation of their native coun- 
try. The impriſoned multitude of horſes and 


men“ was gradually deſtroyed by famine, rather 
than 


78 Franguntur montes, planumque per ardua Cæſar 
Ducit opus: pandit foſſas, turritaque ſummis 
Diſponit caſtella jugis, magnoque receſs 
Amplexus fines; ſaltus nemoroſaque teſqua 
Et filvas, vaſtaque feras indagine claudit. 
Yet the ſimplicity of truth (Cæſar, de Bell. Civ. iii. 44.) is far 
greater than the amplifications of Lucan (Pharſal. I. vi. 29g—63.)- 
79 The rhetorical expreſſions of Oroſius, “ In arido et aſpero 
* montis jugo;z” „ in unum ac paryum verticem,” are not very 
| ſuitable 
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work, to the frequent attacks of an impatient 
enemy. The deſpair of the hungry Barbarians 
would precipitate them againſt the fortifications 
of Stilicho; the general might ſometimes indulge 
the ardour of his brave auxiliaries, who eagerly 
preſſed to aſſault the camp of the Germans; and 
theſe various incidents might produce. the ſharp 
and bloody conflicts which dignify the narrative 
of Zoſimus, and the Chronicles of Proſper and 
Marcellinus**. A ſeaſonable ſupply of men and 
proviſions had been introduced into the walls of 
Florence; and the famiſhed hoſt of Radagaiſus 
was in its turn beſieged. The proud monarch of 
fo many warlike nations, after the loſs of his 
braveſt warriors, was reduced to confide either in 
the faith of a capitulation, or in the clemency of 
Stilicho **. But the death of the royal captive, 
who was ignominiouſly beheaded, diſgraced the 
triumph of Rome and of Chriſtianity; and the 
mort delay of his execution was ſufficient to 
brand the conqueror with the guilt of cool and 


fuitable to the encampment of a great army. But Fæſulæ, only three 
miles from Florence, might atford ſpace for the head-quarters of Ra- 
dagailus, and would be comprehended within the circuit of the Roman 
Hines. 

80 See Zoſimus, I. v. p. 331. and the Chronicles of Proſper and 
Marcellinus. 

8: Olympiodorus (apud Photium, p. 180.) uſes an expreſſion 
(neronnraacury) which would denote a firift and friendly alliance, 
and render Stilicho ſtill more criminal. The pauliſper detentus, de- 
inde interfectus, of Oroſius, is ſufficiently odious. 


deliberate 
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deliberate cruelty®. The famiſhed Germans, 
who eſcaped the fury of the auxiliaries, were fold 
as ſlaves, at the contemptible price of as many 
ſingle pieces of gold: but the difference of food 
and climate ſwept away great numbers of thoſe 
unhappy ſtrangers; and it was obſerved, that the 
inhuman purchaſers, inſtead of reaping the fruits 
of their labour, were ſoon obliged to provide the 
expence of their interment. Stilicho informed 
the emperor and the ſenate of his ſucceſs; and. 
deſerved, a ſecond time, the Gn title of De- 
liverer of Italy“. | 

The fame of the victory, . more Wai 
of the miracle, has encouraged a vain perſuaſion, 
that the whole army, or rather nation, of Ger- 
mans, who migrated from the ſhores of the Baltic; 
miſerably periſhed under the walls of Florence. 
Such indeed was the fate of Radagaiſus himſelf, 
of his brave and faithful companions, - and of 
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The re- 
mainder of 
the Ger- 
mans in- 
vade Gaul, 
A.D. 405, 
Dec. 31. 


more than one-third of the various multitude of 


Sueves and Vandals, of Alani and Burgundians, 
who adhered to the ſtandard of their general“. 
The union of ſuch an army might excite our ſur- 


22 Oroſius, piouſly inhuman, ſacrifices the king and people, Agag 
and the Amalekites, without a ſymptom of compaſſion. The bloody 
ator is leſs deteſtable than the cool unfeeling hiſtorian, 

83 And Claudian's muſe, was ſhe aſleep ? had ſhe been ill paid? 
Methinks the ſeventh conſulſhip of Honorius (A. D. 407.) would 
have furniſhed the ſubje& of a noble poem. Before it was diſcovered 
that the ſtate could no longer be ſaved, Stilicho (after Romulus, 
Camillus, and Marius) might have been worthily ſurnamed the 
fourth founder of Rome, 

34 A luminous paſſage of Proſper's Chronicle, 4 In tres partes, per 
diverſos principes, diviſus exercitus,”” reduces the miracle of Florence, and 
connects the hiſtory of Italy, Gaul, and Germany, 


priſe, 
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forcible; the pride of birth, the inſolence of va- 
lour, the jealouſy of command, the impatience of 
ſubordination, and the obſtinate conflict of opi- 
nions, of intereſts, and of paſſions, among ſo 
many kings and warriors, who were untaught to 
yield, or to obey. After the defeat of Rada- 
gaiſus, two parts of the German hoſt, which muſt 
have exceeded the number of one hundred thou- 
ſand men, ſtill remained in arms, between the 
Apennine and the Alps, or between the Alps and 


the Danube. It is uncertain whether they at. 


tempted to revenge the death of their general ; 
but their irregular fury was ſoon diverted by the 
prudence and firmneſs of Stilicho, who oppoſed 
their march, and facilitated their retreat; who 
conſidered the ſafety of Rome and Italy as the 
great object of his care, and who ſacrificed, with 
too. much indifference, the wealth and tranquil- 
lity of the diſtant provinces", The Barbarians 
acquired, from the junction of ſome Pannonian 
deſerters, the knowledge of the country, and of 
the roads; and the invaſion of Gaul, which Alaric 
had deſigned, was executed by the remains of the 
great army of Radagaiſus**, 


Yet 


35 Oroſius and Jerom poſitively charge him with inſtigating the in- 
vaſion. Excitatæ a Stilichone gentes, &c. They muſt mean 
indirect y. He ſaved Italy at the expence of Gaul. 


86 The Count de Buat is ſatisfied, that the Germans who invaded 


Gaul were the vo thirds that yet remained of the army of Radagaiſus. 
See the Hiſtoire Ancienne des Peuples de l'Europe (tom. vii. p. 
27—121. Paris, 1772.); an elaborate work, which 1 had not the 
advantage of peruſing till the year 1777. As early as 1771, I find 

| | the 
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Vet if they expected to derive any aſſiſtance 
from the tribes of Germany, who inhabited the 
banks of the Rhine, their hopes were diſappoint- 
ed. The Alemanni preſerved a ſtate of inactive 
neutrality; and the Franks diſtinguiſhed their 
zeal and courage in the defence of the empire. 
In the rapid progreſs down the Rhine, which was 


the firſt act of the adminiſtration of Stilicho, he 


had applied himſelf, with peculiar attention, to 
ſecure the alliance of the warlike Franks, and to 
remove the irreconcileable enemies of peace and 
of the republic. Marcomir, one of their kings, 
was publicly convicted, before the tribunal of the 
Roman magiſtrate, of violating the faith of trea- 
ties. He was ſentenced to a mild, but diſtant, 
exile, in the province of Tuſcany; and this de- 
gradation of the regal dignity was fo far from ex- 
citing the reſentment of his ſubjects, that they 
puniſhed with death the turbulent Sunno, who 
attempted to revenge his brother; and main- 
tained a dutiful allegiance to the princes, who 
were eſtabliſhed on the throne by the choice of 
Stilicho“. When the limits of Gaul and Ger- 


the ſame idea expreſſed in a rough draught of the preſent Hiſtory. I 
have ſince obſerved a ſimilar intimation in Maſcou (viii. 15.) . Such 
agreement, without mutual communication, may add ſome weiglit to 
our common ſentiment. 
87 Provincia miſſos 

Expellet citius faſces, quam Francia reges 

Quos dederis. 
Claudian (i Conf. Stil. I. i. 235, &c.) is clear and ſatisfactory. 
Theſe kings of France are unknown to Gregory of Tours; but the 
author of the Geſta Francorum mentions both Sunno and Marcomir, 
and names the latter as the father of Pharamond (in tom. ii. p. 543.)- 


He ſeems to write from good materials, which he did not under- 
ſtand. 


many 
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car. many were ſhaken by the northern emigration, 
-= de Franks bravely encountered the ſingle force 
of the Vandals; who, regardleſs of the leſſons of 
adverſity, had again ſeparated their troops from 

the ſtandard of their Barbarian allies. They paid 

the penalty of their raſhneſs; and twenty thou. 

ſand Vandals, with their king Godigiſclus, were 

flain in the field of battle. The whole people 

muſt have been extirpated, if the ſquadrons of the 

Alani, advancing to their relief, had not trampled 

down the infantry of the Franks; who, after an 

| honourable reſiſtance, were compelled to relin- 

quiſn the unequal conteſt. The victorious con- 
federates purſued their march, and on the laſt day 

of the year, in a ſeaſon when the waters of the 

Rhine were moſt probably frozen, they entered, 
without oppoſition, the defenceleſs provinces of 


6 
Gaul. This memorable paſſage of the Suevi, 
the Vandals, the Alani, and the Burgundians, 
who never afterwards retreated, may be conſider- 
ed as the fall of the Roman empire in the coun- e 
tries beyond the Alps; and the barriers, which had y 
ſo long ſeparated the favage and the civiliſed na- f 
tions of the earth, were from. Wet fatal moment 0 
levelled with the ground“. | 

Deſolation While the peace of Germany was ſecured by | 

of Gaul, 

A. B. 467, the attachment of the Franks, and the neutrality 2 

ee of the Alemanni, the ſubjects of Rome, uncon- m 

| ha pe 
zs See Zoſimus (I. vi. p. 373.), Oroſius (I. vii. c. 40. p. 576.) In 
and the Chronicles. Gregory of Tours (J. ii. c. 9. p. 165. in the To 
ſecond volume of the Hiſtorians of France) has preſerved a valuable trie 
fragment of Renatus Profuturus Frigeridus, whoſe tliree names de · 9 


note a Chriſtian, a Roman ſubject, and a Semi-barbarian, 
| ſcious 
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ſcious of their approaching calamities, enjoyed © 


XXX. 


the ſtate of quiet and proſperity, which had ſei cons 


dom bleſſed the frontiers of Gaul. Their flocks 


and herds were permitted to graze in the paſtures. 


of the Barbarians ; their huntſmen penetrated, 
without fear or danger, into the darkeſt receſſes of 
the Hercynian wood % The banks of the Rhine 
were crowned, like thoſe of the Tyber, with ele- 
gant houſes, and well cultivated farms ; and if a 
poet deſcended the river, he might expreſs his 
doubt, on which ſide was ſituated the territory of 


the Romans“. This ſcene of peace and plenty + 


was ſuddenly changed into a deſert ; and the pro- 
ſpect of the, ſmoking ruins could alone diſtinguiſh 
the ſolitude of nature from the deſolation of man. 
The flouriſhing city of Mentz was ſurpriſed and 
deſtroyed ; and many thouſand Chriſtians were 
inhumanly maſſacred in the church. Worms 
periſhed after a long and obſtinate ſiege; Straſ- 
burg, Spires, Rheims, Tournay, Arras, Amiens, 
experienced the cruel oppreſſion of the German 
yoke ; and the conſuming flames of war ſpread 
from the banks of the Rhine over the greateſt part 
of the ſeventeen provinces of Gaul. That rich 


% Clandian (i Conf. Stil, J. i. 227. &c. J. ii. 186.) deſcribes the 
peace and proſperity of the Gallic frontier, Ihe Abbe Dubos 
(Hiſt, Critique, &c. tom. i. p. 174.) would read Alba (a nameleſs 
nvulet of the Ardennes) inſtead of Alis; ard expatiates on the dan» 
ger of the Gallic cattle grazing beyond the Elbe. Fooliſh enough |! 
In poetical geography, the Elbe, and the Hercynian, ſignify any 
river, or any wood, in Germany. Claudian is not prepared for the 
ſtrict examination of our antiquaries. . 

7 ————Gemiaſgue viator 

Cum videat ripas, quæ fit Romana requirat, 


Vol. V. _ and 


* 
— — — 
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and extenſive country, as far as the ocean, the 


— Alps, and the Pyrenges, was delivered to the 


Barbarians, who drove before them, in a promiſ- 
cuous crowd, the biſhop, the ſenator, and the 
virgin, laden with the ſpoils of their houſes and 
altars . The eccleſiaſtics, to whom we are in- 
debted for this vague deſcription of the public 
calamities, embraced the opportunity of exhort- 


ing the Chriſtians to repent of the fins which had 


provoked the Divine Juſtice, and to renounce the 
periſhable goods of a wretched and deceitful 
world. But as the Pelagian controverſy **, which 


attempts to ſound the abyſs of grace and predeſti- 


nation, ſoon became the ſerious employment of 
the Latin clergy ; the Providence which had de- 
creed, or foreſeen, or permitted ſuch a train of 


moral and natural evils, was raſhly weighed in 


the imperfect and fallacious balance of reaſon, 
The crimes, and the misfortunes, of the ſuffer- 
ing people, were preſumptuouſly compared with 
thoſe of their anceſtors; and they arraigned the 
Divine Juſtice, which did not exempt from the 
common deſtruction the feeble, the guiltleſs, the 
infant portion of the human ſpecies. Theſe idle 


91 Jerom, tom. i. p. 93. See in the iſt vol, of the Hiſtorians of 
France, p. 777. 782. the proper extracts from the Carmen de Provi- 


_ dentia Diving, and Salvian, The anonymous poet was himſelf 3 


captive, with his biſhop and fellow-citizens, - 

9: The Pelagian doctrine, which was firſt agitated A. D. 405, 
was condemned, in the ſpace of ten years, at Rome and Carthage, 
St. Auguſtin fought and conquered : but the Greek church was fa- 
vourable to his adverſaries; and (what is ſingular enough) the people 
did not take any part in a diſpute which they could not under- 
ſtand, 


diſputants 
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diſputants overlooked the invariable laws of na- 
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ture, which have connected peace with innocence, Wynn 


plenty with induſtry, and ſafety with valour. The 


timid and ſelfiſh policy of the court of Ravenna 


might recal the Palatine legions for the protection 


of Italy ; the remains of the ſtationary troops 


might be unequal to the arduous taſk ; and the 
Barbarian auxiliaries might prefer the unbounded 
licence of ſpoil, to the benefits of a moderate and 
regular ſtipend. But the provinces of Gaul were 
filled with a numerous race of hardy and robuſt 
youth, who, in the defence of their houſes, their 
families, and their altars, if they had dared to 
die, would have deſerved to vanquiſh, The 
knowledge of their native country would have en- 
abled them to oppoſe continual and inſuperable 
obſtacles to the progreſs of an invader; and the 
deficiency of the Barbarians, in arms as well as in 
diſcipline, removed the only pretence which ex- 
cuſes the ſubmiſſion of a populous country to the 


inferior numbers of a veteran army. When 


France was invaded by Charles the Fifth, he en- 
quired of a priſoner, how many days Paris might 
be diſtant from the frontier ; * Perhaps twelve, 
e but they will be days of battle“: ſuch was the 
gallant anſwer which checked the arrogance of 
that ambitious prince. The ſubjects of Hono- 
tus, and thoſe of Francis I., were animated by 
a very different ſpirit; and in leſs than two years, 


See the Memoires de Guillaume du Bellay, I. vi. In French, 
the original reproof is leſs obvious, and more pointed, from the 
double ſenſe of the word journce, which alike ſigniſies, a day's travel, 


or a battle, | | 
Q 2 the 


Revolt of 
the Britiſh 


A. B. vo. 
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the divided troops of the ſavages of the Baltic, 
whoſe numbers, were they fairly ſtated, would ap. 
pear contemptible, advanced, without a combat, 


-to the foot of the Pyrenzan mountains. 


In the early part of the reign of Honorius, the 
vigilance of Stilicho had ſucceſsfully guarded the 
remote iſland of Britain from her inceſſant ene- 


mies of the ocean, the mountains, -and the Iriſh 


coaſt **, But thoſe reſtleſs Barbarians could not 
negle& the fair opportunity of the Gothic war, 
when the walls and ſtations of the province were 
ſtripped of the Roman troops. If any of the le- 
gionaries were permitted to return from the Ita. 
lian expedition, their faithful report of the court 
and character of Honorius muſt have tended to 
diſſolve the bonds of allegiance, and to exaſperate 
the ſeditious temper of the Britiſh army. The 
ſpirit of revolt, which had formerly diſturbed the 
age of Gallienus, was revived by the capricious 
violence of the ſoldiers; and the unfortunate, 
perhaps the ambitious, candidates, who were the 
objects of their choice, were the inſtruments, and 
at length the victims, of their paſſion 9, Marcus 

= was 


94 Claudian (i Conf. Stil. I. ii. 250.) It is ſuppoſed, that the 
Scots of Ireland invaded, by fea, the whole weſtern coaſt of Britain: 
and ſome ſlight credit may be given even to Nennius and the Iriſh 
traditions (Carte's Hiſt, of England, vol. i. p. 169. Whitaker's 
Genuine Hiſtory of the Britons, p. 199.). The ſixty-ſix lives ct 
St, Patrick, which were extant in the ninth century, muſt have con- 
tained as many thouſand lies; yet we may believe, that, in one of 
theſe Iriſh inroads, the future apoſtle was led away captive (Uther, 
Antiquit. Eccleſ. Britann. p. 431. and Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ. 
tom. xvi. p. 456. 782, &c.). 

95 The Britiſh uſurpers are taken from Zoſimus (I. vi. p. 371 
375+), Oroſius (I. vii. c. 40. p. 576, 577.) Olympiodorus (apud 

Photium, 
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was the” firſt whom they placed on the throne, as CHAP: 


the lawful emperor of Britain, and of the Wet, 
They violated, by the haſty murder of Marcus, 
the oath of fidelity which they had impoſed on 


themſelves ; and their diſapprobation of his man- 


ners may ſeem to inſcribe an honourable epitaph 
on his tomb. Gratian was the next whom they 
adorned with the diadem and the purple ; and, ar 
the end of four months, Gratian experienced the 
fate of his predeceſſor. 
great Conſtantine, whom the Britiſh legions had 
given to the church and to the empire, ſuggeſted 
the ſingular motive of their third choice. They 
diſcovered in the ranks a private ſoldier of the 
name of Conſtantine, and their impetuous levity 
had already ſeated him on the throne, before 
they perceived his incapacity to ſuſtain the weight 
of that glorious appellation 9%, Yet the authority 
of Conſtantine was leſs precariovs, and his go- 
vernment was more ſucceſsful, than the tranſient 
reigns of Marcus and of Gratian. The danger 
of leaving his inactive troops in thoſe camps, 
vhich had been twice polluted with blood and 


edition, urged him to attempt the reduction of 


the Weſtern previnces. He landed at Boulogne 
with an inconſiderable force ; and after he had re- 
poſed himſelf ſome days, he ſummoned the cities 


Photium, p. 180, 181.) the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, and the Chro- 
nieles. The Latins are ignorant of Marcus 

9 Cum in Conſtantino inconflantiam . . , execrarentur (Sidonius 
Apollinaris, 1. v. epiſt. 3. p. 139. edit. ſecund. Sirmond.). Vet 


didonius might be an. by ſo fair a pun, to ſtigmatiſe a prince, 
vho had diſgraced his grandfather, 


Q3 


of 


wa 


The memory of the 
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tain and 
Gaul, 
A. D. 407. 
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of Gaul, which had eſcaped the yoke of the Bar- 


| yan barians, to acknowledge their lawful ſovereign, 


a deſerted people from the duty of allegiance; 


They obeyed the ſummons without reluctance. 
The neglect of the court of Ravenna had abſolved 


their actual diſtreſs encouraged them to accept 
any circumſtances of change, without apprehen- 


ſion, and, perhaps, with ſome degree of hope; 
and they might flatter themſelves, that the troops, 
the authority, and even the name of a Roman MW 7 
emperor, who fixed his reſidence in Gaul, would - 


protect the unhappy country from the rage of the 4 
Barbarians. The firſt ſucceſſes of Conſtantine e 


againſt the detached parties of the Germans, fi 
were magnified by the voice of adulation into WW 2 
ſplendid and deciſive victories ; which the re- 
union and inſolence of the enemy ſoon reduced to c 
their juſt value. His negociations procured a WM of 


ſhort and precarious truce; and if ſome tribes of W 
the Barbarians were engaged, by the liberality of 
his gifts and promiſes, to undertake the defence 
of the Rhine, theſe expenſive and uncertain trea- 
ries, inſtead of reſtoring the. priſtine vigour of the 
Gallic frontier, ſerved only to diſgrace the ma- 
zeſty of the prince, and to exhauſt what yet re- 
mained of the treaſures of the republic, Elated 
however with this imaginary triumph, the vain 
deliverer of Gaul advanced into the provinces of 
the South, to encounter a more preſſing and per- 
ſonal danger. Sarus the Goth was ordered to lay W they 
the head of the rebel at the feet of the emperor © = 
Honorius; and the forces of Britain and Italy „ 
were unworthily conſumed in this domeſtic quar- W mode: 
rel, 
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rel. After the loſs of his two braveſt generals, 
Juſtinian and Nevigaſtes, the former of whom 


was ſlain in the field of battle, the latter in a 


peaceful but treacherous interview, Conſtantine 
fortified himſelf within the walls of Vienna. The 
place was ineffectually attacked ſeven days; and 
the Imperial army ſupported, in a precipitate re- 
treat, the ignominy of purchaſing a ſecure paſſage 
from the freebooters and outlaws of the Alps“. 
Thoſe mountains now ſeparated the dominions of 
two rival monarchs : and the fortifications of the 
double frontier were guarded by the troops of the 
empire, whoſe arms would have been more uſe- 
fully employed to maintain the Roman limits 
againſt the Barbarians of Germany and Scythia. 


On the fide of the Pyrenees, the ambition of Hereduces 


Conſtantine might be juſtified by the proximity 
of danger; but his throne was ſoon eſtabliſhed by 
the conqueſt, or rather ſubmiſſion, of Spain; 
which yielded to the influence of regular and ha- 
bitual ſubordination, and received the laws and 
magiſtrates of the Gallic præfecture. The only 
oppoſition which was made to the authority of 
Conſtantine, proceeded not ſo much from the 
powers of government, or the ſpirit of the people, 
as from the private zeal and intereſt of the family 
of Theodoſius. Four brothers 9* had obtained, 
by 
97 Bagaude is the name which Zoſimus applies to them; perhaps 


they deſerved a leſs odious character (ſee Dubos, Hiſt. Critique, 
tom. i. p. 203. and this Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 121.). We ſhall hear 

of them again. 
% Verinianus, Didymus, Theodoſius, and Lagodius, who, in 
modern courts, would be ſtyled princes of the blood, were not 
Q 4 7 diſtinguiſhed 
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by the favour of their kinſman, the deceaſed em- 


peror, an honourable rank, and ample poſſeſſions, 
in their native country: and the grateful youths 
reſolved to riſk thoſe advantages in the ſervice of 
his fon. After an unſucceſsful effort to maintain 
their ground at the head of the ſtationary troops 
of - Luſitania, they retired to their eſtates; where 
they armed and levied, at their own expence, a 
conſiderable body of ſlaves and dependents, and 
boldly marched to occupy the ſtrong poſts of the 
Pyrenzan mountains. This domeſtic inſurrec- 
tion alarmed and perplexed the ſovereign of Gaul 
and Britain; and he was compelled to negociate 
with ſome troops of Barbarian auxiliaries, for the 
ſervice of the Spaniſh war. They were diſtin- 
gviſhed by the title of Honorians?%; a name 
which might have reminded them of their fidelity 
to their lawful ſovereign; and if it ſhould can- 
didly be allowed that the Scots were influenced 
by any partial affection, for a Britiſh prince, the 
Moors and the Marcomanni could be tempted only 


: by the profuſe liberality of the uſurper, who dif- 


tributed among the Barbarians the military, and 
even the civil, honours of Spain. The nine 
bands of Henorians, which may be eaſily traced 


on the eſtabliſhment of the Weſtern empire, 


could not exceed the number of five thouſand 
diſtinguiſhed by any rank or privileges above the reſt of their fellow- 
ſubjects, 

99 Theſe Homoriani, or Honoriaci, con ſiſted of two bands of Scots, or 
Attacotti, two of Moors, two of Marcomanni, the Victores, the 


Aſcarii, and the Gallicani (Notitia Imperii, ſect. xxxviii. edit, Lab. ). 


They were part of the ſixty- five Auxilia Palatina, and are properly 
ſtyled, n au Tag; by Zeſimus (I. vi. p. 374.) 


men; 
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men; yet this inconſiderable force was ſufficient 
to terminate a war, which had threatened the 
power and ſafety of Conſtantine, The ruſtic army 
of the Theodoſian family was ſurrounded and de- 
ſtroyed in the Pyrenees ; two of the brothers had 
the good fortune to eſcape by ſea to Italy, or the 
Eaſt; the other two, after an interval of ſuſpence, 
were executed at Arles; and if Honorius could 
remain inſenſible of the public diſgrace, he might 
perhaps be affected by the pet ſonal misfortunes 
of his generous kinſmen, Such were the feeble 
arms which decided the poſſeſſion of the Weſtern 
provinces of Europe, from the wall of Antoninus 
to the columns of Hercules. The events of peace 
and war have undoubtedly been diminiſhed by the 
narrow and imperfect view of the hiſtorians of the 
times, who were equally ignorant of the cauſes, 
and of the effects, of the moit important revolu- 
tions. But the total decay of the national ſtrength 
had annihilated even the laſt reſource of a deſpo- 
tic. government; and the revenue of exhauſted 
proviaces could no longer purchaſe the military 
ſervice of a diſcontented and puſillanimous people. 

The poet whoſe flattery has aſcribed to the 
Roman eagle the victories of Pollentia and Ve- 
rona, purſues the haſty retreat of Alaric, from 
the confines of Italy, with a horrid train of ima- 
ginary ſpectres, ſuch as might hover over an army 
of Barbarians, which was almoſt exterminated by 
war, ' famine, and diſeaſe **?, In the courſe of 


10 — Comitatur euntem 
Pallor, et atra fames; et ſaucia lividus ora 
Luctus; et inferni ſtridentes agmine morbi. 
Claudian in vi Conſ. Hon. 321, Kc. X 
this 
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CHAP. this unfortunate expedition, the king of the Goths 


— mott indeed have ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs; 


and his haraſſed forces required an interval of re- 
poſe to recruit their numbers, and revive their 
confidence. Adverſity had exerciſed, and diſ- 
played, the genius of Alaric ; and the fame of his 
valour, invited to the Gothic ſtandard, the braveſt 
of the Barbarian warriors; who, from the Euxine 
to the Rhine, were agitated by the deſire of 
rapine and conqueſt, He had deſerved the efteem, 
and he ſoon accepted the friendſhip, of Stilicho 
himſelf. Renouncing the ſervice of the emperor 
of the Eaſt, Alaric concluded, with the court of 
Ravenna, a treaty of peace and alliance, by which 
he was declared maſter-general of the Roman 
armies throughout the præfecture of Illyricum; 
as it was Claimed, according to the true and an- 
cient limits, by the miniſter of Honorius. The 
execution of the ambitious deſign, which was 


either ſtipulated, or implied, in the articles of 
the treaty, appears to have been ſuſpended by the 


formidable irruption of Radagaiſus; and the neu- 
trality of the Gothic king may perhaps be com- 
pared to the indifference of Cæſar, who, in the 
conſpiracy of Catiline, refuſed either to aſſiſt, or 
to oppoſe, the enemy of the republic. After the 
defeat of the Vandals, Stilicho reſumed his pre- 
tenſions to the provinces of the Eaſt; appointed 
civil magiſtrates for the adminiſtration of juſtice, 


10 Theſe dark tranſactions are inveſtigated by the Count de Buat 
(Hiſt, des Peuples de! Europe, tom. vii. c. iii- viii. p. 69—206.), 
whoſe laborious accuracy may ſometimes fatigue a ſuperficial reader. 


and 
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and of the finances; and declared his impatience C HAF. 
1 . = XX, 
to lead to the gates of Conſtantinople, the united 


armies of the Romans and of the Goths, The 
prudence however of Stilicho, his averſion to civil 
war, and his perfect knowledge of the weakneſs of 
the ſtate, may countenance the ſuſpicion, that 
domeſtic peace, rather than foreign conqueſt, 
was the object of His policy; and that his prin- 
cipal care was to employ the forces of Alaric at a 
diſtance from Italy. This deſign could not long 
eſcape the penetration of the Gothic king, who 
continued to hold a doubtful, and perhaps a 
treacherous, correſpondence with the rival courts ; 
who protracted, like a diffatisfied mercenary, his 
languid operations in Theſſaly and Epirus, and 
who ſoon returned to claim the extravagant re- 
ward of his ineffectual ſervices. From his camp 
near ZEmona *, on the confines of Italy, he 
tranſmitted to the emperor of the Weſt, a long 
account of promiſes, of expences, and of de- 
mands ; called for immediate ſatisfaction, and 
clearly intimated the conſequences of a refuſal. 
Yet if his conduct was hoſtile, his Janguage was 
decent and dutiful. He humbly profeſſed him- 
ſelf the friend of Stilicho, and the ſoldier of Ho- 
norius; offered his perſon and his troops to 
march, without delay, againſt the uſurper of 


1092 See Zoſimus, I. v. p. 334, 335» He interrupts his ſcanty 
narrative, to relate the fable of ZAEmona, and of the ſhip Argo; 
which was drawn over land from that place to the Hadriatic. So- 
zomen (I. viii. c. 25. I. ix. c. 4.) and Socrates (I. vii. e. 10.) caſt a 
pale and doubtful light; and Oroſius (I. vii. c. 38. p. 571.) is abo- 


minably partial. 
Gaul 3 
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_ Gaul-; and ſolicited, as a permanent retreat 'for 


the Gothic nation, the poſſeſſion of fome Vacant 


Debates of 
the Roman 
ſenate, 


A.D. 408, 


province of the Weſtern empire. 

The political and ſecret tranſactions of two 
n laboured to deceive each other 
and the world, muſt for ever have been concealed 


in the impenetrable darkneſs of the cabinet, if the 
debates of a popular aſſembly had not thrown 


ſome rays, of light on the. correſpondence of Alaric 
and Stilicho. The neceſſity of finding ſome arti- 
ficial ſupport for a government, which, from a 
principle, not of moderation, but of weakneſs, 


* was reduced to negotiate with its own ſubjects, 
had inſenſibly ec the authority of the Roman 


ſenate :. and the miniſter of Honorius reſpectfully 


conſulted the legiſlative council of the republic, 


Stilicho aſſembled the ſenate in the palace of the 
Cæſars; repreſented, in a ſtudied oration, the 
actual ſtate of affairs; propoſed the demands of 
the Gothic king, and ſubmitted to their con- 
ſideration the choice of peace or war. The ſe- 
nators, as if they had been ſuddenly awakened 
from a dream of four hundred years, appeared on 
this important occaſion to be inſpired by the cou- 
rage, rather than by the wiſdom, of their prede- 
ceſſors. They loudly declared, in regular ſpeeches, 
or in tumultuary acclamations, that it was un- 
worthy of the majeſty of Rome, to purchaſe a 
precarious and diſgraceful truce from a Barbarian 
king; and that, in the judgment of a magnani- 
mous people, the chance of ruin was always pre- 
ferable to the certainty of diſhonour, The mi- 
niſter, 
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niſter, whoſe pacific intentions were ſeconded only CHA 4» 


by the voices of a few ſervile and venal followers, * 5 7 
attempted to allay the general ferment, by an 


apology for his own conduct, and even for the 


demands of the Gothic prince. © The payment 


« of a ſubſidy, which had excited the indignation 
« of the Romans, ought not (ſuch was the lan- 
« guage of Stilicho) to be conſidered in the 
e odious light, either of a tribute, or of a ranſom, 
« extorted by the menaces of a Barbarian enemy. 
« Alaric had faithfully aflerted the juſt preten- 
ie ſions of the republic to the provinces which 
« were uſurped by the Greeks of Conſtantinople * 
« he modeſtly required the fair and « ſtipulated 
« recompence of his ſervices; and if he had de- 
« fifted from the proſecution of his enterpriſe, he 
« had obeyed, in his retreat, the peremptory, 


« though private, letters of the emperor himſelf. 


« Theſe contradictory orders (he would not dif 
© ſemble the errors of his own family) had been 
« procured by the interceſſion of Serena, The 
« tender piety of his. wife had been roo deeply 
« affected by the diſcord of the royal brothers, 
© the ſons of her adopted father; and the ſen- 
te timents of nature had too eaſily prevailed over 
« the ſtern dictates of the public welfare.” Theſe 
oſtenſible reaſons, which faintly diſguife the ob- 
ſcure intrigues of the palace of Ravenna, were 
ſupported by the authority of Stilicho; and ob- 
tained, after a warm debate, the reluctant appra- 
bation of the ſenate. The tumult of virtue and 
freedom ſubſided ; and the ſum of four thouſand 
pounds of gold was granted, under the name of 

a ſub- 
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a ſubſidy, to ſecure the peace of Italy, and to 


1 conciliate the friendſhip of the king of the Goths, 


Lampadius alone, one of the moſt illuſtrious 
members of the aſſembly, till perſiſted in his dif. 
ſent; exclaimed with a loud voice, * This is not 
tc a treaty of peace, but of ſervitude 5 
eſcaped the danger of ſuch bold oppoſition by im- 
mediately retiring to the ſanctuary of a Chriſtian 
church. 

But the reign of Stilicho drew towards its end; 
and the proud miniſter might perceive the ſymp- 
toms of his approaching diſgrace. The generous 
boldneſs of Lampadius had been applauded; and 
the ſenate, ſo patiently reſigned to a long ſervi- 
tude, rejected with diſdain the offer of invidious 
and imaginary freedom. The troops, who till 
aſſumed the name and prerogatives of the Roman 
legions, were exaſperated by the partial affection 
of Stilicho for the Barbarians: and the people im- 
puted to the miſchievous policy of the miniſter, 
the public misfortunes, which were the natural con- 
ſequence of their own degeneracy. Yet Stilicho 
might have continued to brave the clamours of 
the people, and even of the ſoldiers, if he could 
have maintained his dominion over the feeble 


mind of his pupil. But the reſpectful attachment 


of Honorius was converted into fear, ſuſpicion, 
104 


and hatred. The crafty Olympius ***, who con- 
cealed 


103 Zoſimus, I. v. p. 338, 339. He repeats the words of Lam- 
padivs, as they were ſpoke in Latin, Non eſt ifta pax, ſed pactio 
ſervitutis, and then RON them into Greek for the benefit of his 
readers. 

104 He came from the 0 of the Euxine, and exerciſed a ſplen⸗ 


did office, Aapr;a; d F. tig en Toi Hage eu ⁰ο His 9 
juſtify 
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cealed his vices under the maſk of Chriſtian piety, 
had ſecretly undermined the benefactor, by whoſe 
favour he was promoted to the honourable offices 
of the Imperial palace. Olympius revealed to the 
unſuſpecting emperor, who had attained the 
twenty-fifth year of his age, that he was without 


weight, or authority, in his own government; 


and artfully alarmed his timid and indolent diſ- 
poſit ion by a lively picture of the deſigns of Stili- 
cho, who already meditated the death of his ſove- 
reign, with the ambitious hope of placing the dia- 
dem on the head of his ſon Eucherius. The em- 
peror was inſtigated, by his new favourite, to aſ- 
ſume the tone of independent. dignity ; and the 
miniſter was aſtoniſhed to find, that ſecret reſo- 
lutions were formed in the court and council, 


which were repugnant to his intereſt, or to his 


intentions. Inſtead of reſiding in the palace of 
Rome, Honorius declared, that it was his plea- 
ſure to return to the ſecure fortreſs of Ravenna. 
On the firſt intelligence of the death of his bro- 
ther Arcadius, he prepared to viſit Conſtantinople, 
and to regulate, with the authority of a guardian, 
the provinces of the infant Theodoſius . The 


juſtify his character, which Zoſimus (I. v. p. 340) expoſes with 
viſible ſatisfaction. Auguſtin revered the piety of Olympius, whom 
he ſtyles a true ſon of the church (Baronius, Annal. Eecleſ. A. D. 
408. No 19, &c. Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ. tom. xiii. p. 467, 
468.) . But theſe praiſes, which the Atrican ſaint ſo unworthily be- 
flows, might proceed, as well from ignorance, as from adulation, 

w5 Zoſimus, l. v. p. 338, 339. Sozomen, I. ix. c. 4. Stilicho 
offered to undertake the journey to Conſtantinople, that he might di- 
vert Honorius from the vain attempt. The Eaſtern empire would 
not have obeyed, and could not haye been conquered. 


repre- 
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CHAP, repreſentation of the difficulty and expence of 


XXX. 


— ſoch a diſtant expedition, checked this ſtrange 


Diſgrace 
and death 
of Stilicho, 
A.-. D. 408, 
Aug. 23. 


and ſudden ſally of active diligence ; but the 
dangerous project of ſhewing the emperor to the 
campof Pavia, which was compoſed of the Ro- 
man troops, the enemies of Stilicho, and his 
Barbarian auxiliaries, remained fixed and unal- 


terable. The miniſter was preſſed, by the ad- 


vice of his confident Jultinian, a Roman advo- 


cate, of a lively and penetrating genius, to op- 
poſe a journey ſo prejudicial to his reputation and 
ſafety, ' His ſtrenuous, but ineffectual, efforts 
confirmed the triumph of Olympius; and the 
prudent lawyer withdrew himſelf from the 1m- 
pending ruin of his patron. 

In the paſſage of the emperor through Bologna, 
a mutiny of the guards was excited and appetſed 
by the ſecret policy of Stilicho; who announced 
his inſtructions to decimate the guilty, and aſcribed 
to his own. interceſſion the merit of their par- 
don. After this tumult, Honorius embraced, 
for the laſt time, the miniſter whom he now con- 
ſidered as a tyrant, and proceeded on his way to 
the camp of Pavia; where he was received by the 
loyal acclamations of the troops who were al- 


| ſembled for the ſervice of the Gallic war. On 


the morning of the fourth day, he pronounced, 
as he had been taught, a military oration in the 
preſence of the ſoldiers, whom the charitable 
viſits, and artful diſcourſes, of Olympius had 
prepared to execute a dark and bloody conſpiracy. 
At the firſt ſignal, they maſſacred the friends of 
Stilicho, the moſt illuſtrious officers of the em- 
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pire; two Prætorian præſects, of Gaul, and of 
Italy ; two maſters-general, of the cavalry, and 
infantry ; the maſter of the offices; the quæſtor, 


the treaſurer, and the count of the domeſtics. 


Many lives were loſt; many houſes were plunder- 
ed; the furious ſedition continued to rage till the 


cloſe of the evening . and the trembling em- 


peror, who was ſeen in the ſtreets of Pavia, with- 
out his robes or diadem, yielded to the perſuaſions 
of his favourite; condemned the memory of the 
ſain; and ſolemnly approved the innocence and 
fidelity of their aſſaſſins. The intelligence of the 


maſſacre of Pavia filled the mind of Stilicho with 


juſt and gloomy apprehenſions : and he inſtantly 
ſummoned, in' the camp of Bologna, a council of 
the confederate leaders, who were attached to his 
ſervice, and would be involved in his ruin. The 


impetuous voice of the aſſembly called aloud for 


arms, and for revenge; to march, without a mo- 
ment's delay, under the banners of a hero, whom 
they had ſo often followed to victory; to ſurpriſe, 
to oppreſs, to extirpate. the guilty Olympius, and 
his degenerate Romans; and perhaps to fix the 
diadem on the head of their injured general. 
Inſtead of executing a reſolution, which might 
have been juſtified by ſucceſs, Stilicho heſitated 
till he was irrecoverably loſt. He was ſtill igno- 
rant of the fate of the emperor.; he diſtruſted the 
fidelity of his own party; and he viewed with 
horror the fatal conſequences of arming a crowd 
of licentious Barbarians, againſt the ſoldiers and 
people of Italy. The confederates, impatient of 

Vor. V. R his 
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with fear and indignation. At the hour of mid- 
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night, Sarus, a Gothic warrior, renowned among 
the Barbarians themſelves for his ſtrength and va- 


our, ſuddenly invaded the camp of his benefactor, 


plundered the baggage, cut in pieces the faithW 
Huns, who guarded his perſon, and penetrated to 
the tent, where the minifter, penſive and ſleep- 
leſs, meditated on the dangers of his ſituation. 
Stilicho eſcaped with difficulty from the ſword of 
the Goths; and, after iſſuing a laſt and generous 
admonition to the cities of Italy, to ſhut their 
gates againſt the Barbarians, his confidence, or 
his deſpair, urged him to throw himſelf into Ra- 
venna, which was already in the abſolute pol- 
ſeſſion of his enemies. Olympius, who had aſ- 
ſumed-'the dominion of Honorius, was fpeedily 
informed, that his rival had embraced, as a ſup- 
pliant, the altar of the Chriſtian church. The 
baſe and cruel diſpoſition of the hypocrite was 1n- 
capable of pity or remorſe ; but he piouſly al- 
feed to elude, rather than to violate, the pri- 
vilege of the ſanctuary. Count Heraclian, with 
a troop of ſoldiers, appeared, at the dawn of day, 
before the gates of the church of Ravenna. The 
biſhop was ſatisfied by a ſolemn oath, that the 
Imperial mandate only directed them to ſecure 
the perſon of Stilicho: but, as ſoon as the un- 
fortunate miniſter had been tempted beyond the 
holy threſhold, he produced the warrant for his 
Inſtant execution. Stilicho ſupported, with calm 


reſignation, the injurious names of traitor and 
parricide; 
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parricide; repreſſed the unſeaſonable zeal of his C 2 P. 
followers, who were ready to attempt an inef- Cu 


feual reſcue ; and, with a firmneſs not unworthy 
of the laſt of the Roman generals, ſubmitted his 
neck to the ſword of Heraclian *. 


The ſervile crowd of the palace, who had ſo Hismemo- 


long adored the fortune of Stilicho, affected to 2 


inſult his fall; and the moſt diſtant connection 
with the maſter-general of the Weſt, which had 
ſo lately been a title to wealth and honours, was 
ſtudiouſly denied, and rigorouſly puniſhed. His 
family, united by a triple alliance with the family 
of Theodoſius, might envy the condition of the 
meaneſt peaſant. The flight of his ſon Eucherius 
was intercepted ; and the death of that innocent 
youth ſoon followed the divorce of Thermantia, 


who filled the place of her ſiſter Maria; and who, 


like Maria, had remained a virgin in the Imperial 
bed s. The friends of Stilicho, who had eſcaped 
the maſſacre of Pavia, were. perſecuted by the 
implacable revenge of Olympius : and the moſt 
exquiſite cruelty was employed to extort the con- 
keſſion of a treaſonable and ſacrilegious con- 
piracy, They died in ſilence: their firmneſs 


ws Zoſimus (I. v. p. 336345.) has copiouſly, though not 
clearly, related the diſgrace and death of Stilicho. Olympiodorus 
(apud Phot. p. 177.), Oroſius (I. vii. c. 38. p. 571, 572.), Sozo- 


men (I. ix. c. 4.), and Philoſtorgius (I. xi. c. 3. I. xii. c. 2.), afford 


ſupplemental hints. 

100 Zoſimus, 1. v. p. 333. The marriage of a Chriſtian with two 
liſters, ſcandaliſes Tillemont (Hiſt, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 557.) ; 
who expects, in vain, that pope Innocent I. ſhould have done ſome 
ming in the way, either of cenſure, or of diſpenſation, 
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— innocence of their patron; and the deſpotic 


2 


power, which could take his life without a trial, 
and ſtigmatiſe his memory without a proof, has 
no juriſdiction over the impartial ſuffrage of 
poſterity . The ſervices of Stilicho are great 
and manifeſt; his crimes, as they are vaguely 


ſtated in the language of flattery and hatred, are 


obſcure, at leaft, and improbable. About four 
months after his death, an edict was - publiſhed, 
in the name of Honorius, to reſtore the free com- 
munication of the. two empires, which had been 
ſo long interrupted by the public enemy s. The 
miniſter, whoſe fame and fortune depended on the 
proſperity of the ſtate, was accuſed of betraying 
Italy to the Barbarians; whom he repeatedly 
vanquiſhed at Pollentia, at Verona, and before 
the walls of Florence. His pretended deſign of 
placing the diadem on the head of his ſon Euche- 
rius, could not have been conducted without pre- 
parations or accomplices; and the ambitious fa- 


ther would not ſurely have left the future em- 


peror, till the twentieth year of his age, in the 


107 Two of his friends are honourably mentioned (Zoſimus, I, v. 
p- 346.) : Peter, chief of the ſchool of notaries, and the great cham- 
berlain Deuterius. Stilicho had ſecured the bed-chamber ; and it is 
ſurpriſing, that, under a feeble prince, the bed · chamber was not able 
to ſecure him. | 

198 Orofius (I. vii. c. 38. p. 571, 572.) ſeems to copy the falſe 
and furious manifeſtos, which were diſperſed through the provinces 
by the new adminiſtration. 

199 Sce the Theodoſian Code, 1. vii. tit. xvi. leg. 1. 1. ix. tit. 
xlii, leg. 22, Stilicho is branded with the name of prædo publicu, 
who employed his wealth, ad omnem ditandam, inquictandamgue Bare 


bariem, 
humble 
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humble ſtation of tribune of the notaries. Even CHAP. 


the religion of Stilicho was arraigned by the ma- 
lice of his rival. The ſeaſonable, and almoſt 
miraculous, deliverance was devoutly celebrated 
by the applauſe of the clergy ; who aſſerted, that 
the reſtoration of idols, and the perſecution of the 
church, would have been the firſt meaſure of the 


reign of Eucherius. The ſon of Stilicho, how- 


ever, was educated in the boſom of Chriſtianity, 
which his father had uniformly profeſſed, ancl 
zealouſly ſupported **?. Serena had borrowed her 
magnificent necklace from the ſtatue of Veſta *** ; 

and the Pagans execrated the memory of the f 
crilegious miniſter, by whoſe order the Sybilline 
books, the oracles of Rome, had been commit- 
ted to the flames. The pride and power of 
Stilicho conſtituted his real guilt. An honour- 
able reluctance to ſhed the blood of his country. 
men, appears to have contributed to the ſucceſs 
of his unworthy rival; and it is the laſt humilia- 
tion of the character of Honorius, that poſterity 
has not condeſcended to reproach him with his 


110 Augatia himſelf is Seiden with the effeQual laws, which 


Stilicho had enacted againſt heretics and idolaters; and which are 
ſtill extant in the Code, He only applies to Olympius for their con- 
firmation (Baronius, Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 408. No 19.). 

111 Zoſimus, I. v. p. 351. We may obſerve the bad taſte of the 
age, in dreſſing their ſtatues with ſuch awk ward finery. 

112 See Rutilius Numatianus (Itinerar. |. ii. 41—60.), to whom 
religious enthukaſm has dictated ſome elegant and forcible lines. 
$tilicho likewiſe ſtripped the gold plates from the doors of the Capitol, 
and read a prophetic ſentence, which was engraven under them (Zo- 
ſimus, I. v. p. 352.). Theſe are fooliſh ſtories : yet the charge of 
impiety adds weight and credit to the praiſe, which Zoſimus reluctant- 
ly beſlows, of his virtues. 
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baſe ingratitude to the guardian of his youth, and 


— dhe ſupport of his empire. 


Among the train of dependents, whoſe wealth 
and dignity attracted the notice of their own times, 
our curioſity is excited by the celebrated name of 
the poet Claudian, who enjoyed the favour of 
Stilicho, and was overwhelmed in the ruin of his 
patron. The titular offices of tribune and notary 
fixed his rank in the Imperial court: he was in- 
debted to the powerful interceſſion of Serena for 
his marriage ra à very rich heireſs of the pro- 
vince of Africa ***; and the ſtatue of Claudian, 
erected in the forum of Trajan, was a monument 
of the taſte and liberality of the Roman ſenate **, 


After the praiſes of Stilicho became offenſive and 


criminal, Claudian was expoſed to the enmity of 
a powerful and unforgiving courtier, whom he 
had provoked by the inſolence of wit. He had 
compared, in a lively epigram, the oppoſite cha- 
raters of two Prætorian præfects of Italy; he 
contraſts the innocent repoſe of a philoſopher, 
who ſometimes reſigned the hours of buſineſs to 


113 At the nuptials of Orpheus (a modeſt compariſon !) all the 
parts of animated nature contributed their various gifts; and the 
gods themlelves enriched their favourite. Claudian bad neither 
flocks, nor herds, nor vines, or olives. His wealthy bride was 
heireſs to them all. But he carried to Africa, a recommendatory 
letter from Serena, his Juno, and was made happy (Epilt. ii. ad Se- 


ren am). 


114 Claudian feels the honour like a man who deſerved it (in 
præfat. Bell. Get.). The original inſcription, on marble, was 
found at Rome, in the fiftzenth century, in the houſe of Pomponius 
Lætus. The ſtatue of poet, far ſuperior to Claudian, ſhould have 
been erected, during his life-time, by the men of letters, his country- 
men, and contemporaries, It was a noble deſign ! 

lumber, 
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flumber, perhaps to ſtudy ; with the intereſted CHAP. 
X 
diligence of a rapacious miniſter, indefatigable in — 


the purſuit of unjuſt, or ſacrilegious gain. How 
« happy,” continues Claudian, “ how happy might 
«it be for the people of Italy, if Mallius could be 
te conſtantly awake, and if Hadrian would always 
« ſleep*'*!” The repoſe of Mallius was not 
diſturbed by this friendly and gentle admonition ; 
but the cruel vigilance of Hadrian watched the 
opportunity of revenge, and eaſily obtained, from 


the enemies of Stilicho, the trifling ſacrifice of 


an obnoxious poet. The poet concealed himſelf, 
however, during the tumult of the revolution; 
and, conſulting the dictates of prudence rather 
than of honour, he addreſſed, in the form of an 
epiſtle, a ſuppliant and humble recantation to the 
offended prefect. He deplores, in mournful 
ſtrains, the fatal indiſcretion into which he had 


been hurried by paſſion and folly ; ſubmits to the 


imitation of his adverſary, the generous examples 
of the clemency of gods, of heroes, and of lions; 
and expreſſes his hope, that the magnanimity of 
Hadrian will not trample on a defenceleſs and 


contemptible foe, already humbled by diſgrace 


Its See Epigram xxx. 
Mallius indulget ſomno nocteſque dieſque x 
Inſomnis Pharius ſacra, profana, rapit. 
Omnibus, hoc, Italæ gentes, expoſcite votis 
Mallius ut vigilet, dormiat ut Pharius. | 
Hadrian was a Pharian (of Alexandria). See his public life in 
Godefroy, Cod. Theodoſ. tom. vi. p. 364. Mallius did not always 


fleep. He compoſed ſome elegant dialogues on the Greek ſyſtems of 


natural philoſophy (Claud. in Mall, Theodor. Conf. 61-112.) 
R 4 and 
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and poverty; and deeply wounded by the exile, 


— the tortures, and the death of his deareſt friends *'*, 


Whatever might be the ſucceſs of his prayer, or 
the accidents of his future life, the period of a 


few years levelled in the grave the miniſter and 


the poet: but the name of Hadrian is almoſt 
ſunk in oblivion, while Claudian is read with plea. 


ſure in every country which has retained, or ac- 


quired, the knowledge of the Latin language. If 
we fairly balance his merits and his defects, we 
ſhall acknowledge, that Claudian does not either 
ſatisfy, or ſilence, our reaſon. It would not be 
eaſy to produce a paſſage that deſerves the epithet 


of ſublime or pathetic; to ſelect a verſe, that 


melts the heart, or enlarges the imagination, 
We ſhould vainly ſeek, in the poems of Clau. 
dian, the happy favention, and artificial conduct, 
of an intereſting fable; or the juſt and lively re- 
preſentation of the characters and ſituations of real 
life. For the ſervice of his patron, . he publiſhed 
occaſional panegyrics and invectives: and the de- 
ſign of theſe ſlaviſh compoſitions encouraged his 
propenſity to exceed the limits of truth and nature, 
Theſe imperfections, however, are compenſated 
in ſome degree by the poetical virtues of Clau- 
dian. He was endowed with the rare and pre- 
cious talent of raiſing the meaneſt, of adorning 
the moſt barren, and of diverſifying the moſt ſimi- 


lar, topics: his colouring, more eſpecially in de- 


ſcriptive poetry, is ſoft and ſplendid ; and he 


116 See Claudian's firſt Epiſtle. Vet, in ſome places, an air of 


ſeldom 


; irony and indignation betrays his ſecret reluctance. 
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eldom fails to diſplay, and even to abuſe, the C H A P. 


advantages of a cultivated underſtanding, a co- 


pious fancy, an eaſy, and ſometimes forcible, D 
preſſion; and a perpetual flow of harmonious 
yerſification. To theſe commendations, inde- 


pendent of any accidents of time and place, we 
muſt add the peculiar merit which Claudian de- 
rived from the unfavourable circumſtances of his 
birth. In the decline of arts, and of empire, a 
native of Egypt, who had received the educa- 
tion of a Greek, aſſumed, in a mature age, the 
familiar uſe, and abſolute command, of the La- 
tin language; ſoared above the heads of, his 


ſeeble contemporaries; and placed himſelf, after 


an interval of three hundred years, among the 
poets of ancient Rome“. 


17 National vanity has made him a Florentine, or a Spaniard. 
But the firſt epiſtle of Claudian proves him a native of Alexandria 
(Fabricius, Bibliot. Latin. tom. iii. p. 191-202. edit. Erneſt.). 

" His firſt Latin verſes were compoſed during the conſulſhip of 
Probinus, A. D. 395. 

Romanos bibimus primum, te conſule, fontes, 
Et Latiæ ceſſit Graia Thalia togæ. 
Befides ſome Greek Epigrams, which are ſtill extant, the Latin poet 
had compoſed in Greek, the Antiquities of Tarſus, 'Anazarbus, 
Berytus, Nice, &c. It is more eaſy to ſupply the loſs of good poetry, 
than of authentic hiſtory. 

9 Strada (Proluſion v, vi.) allows him to contend with the five 
heroic poets, Lucretius, Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, and Statius. His 
patron is the accompliſhed courtier Balthazar Caſtiglione. His ad- 
mirers are numerous and paſſionate, Yet the rigid critics reproach 


ſal, 


exotic weeds, or flowers, which ſpring too luxuriantly in his Latian 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


Invaſio: on of Traly by Alaric.-<Manniers of the Rune 
Senate and People. Rome is thrice beſieged, and 
at length pillaged by the Goths.—Death of Alaric, 
M5 he Goths evacuate Italy. — Fall of Conſtan- 

ne. Gaul and Spain are occupied by the Bar. 
YET — Independence of Britain. 


2 HE incapacity of a weak and Grades 
: P. 
XXXI. government may often aſſume the appear- 
e a ance, and produce the effects, of a treaſonable 
of te cout correſpondence with the public enemy. If Alaric 
9 himfelf had been introduced into the council of 
Set. Ravenna, he would probably have adviſed the 
ſame meaſures which were actually purſued by 
the miniſters of Honorius. The king of the 
Goths would have conſpired, perhaps with ſome 
reluctance, to deſtroy the formidable adverſary, 
by whoſe arms, in Italy as well as in Greece, he 
had been twice overthrown. Their active and in- 
tereſted hatred laboriouſſy accompliſhed the dif- 
grace and ruin of the great Stilicho, The valour 
of Sarvs, his fame in arms, and his perſonal, or 
hereditary, influence over the confederate Bar- 
barians, could recommend him only to the friends 
of their country, who deſpiſed, or deteſted, the 
worthleſs characters of Turpilio, Varanes, and 
Vigilantius. By the preſſing inſtances of the new 


The ſeries of events, from the death of Stilicho, to the arrival 
of Alaric beſore Rome, can only be found in Zoſimus, I. v. p. 347 


350. 
8 favourites, 


02. 3 
applic 


. V. l 


rival 
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favourites, theſe generals, unworthy as they had 
ſhewn themſelves of the name of ſoldiers *, were 
promoted to the command of the cavalry, of the 
infantry, and of the domeſtic troops. The Gothic 
prince would have ſubſcribed with pleaſure the 
edict which the fanaticiſm of Olympius dictated 
to the ſimple and devout emperor. Honorius 
excluded all perſons, who were adverſe to the 
catholic church, from holding any office in the 
ſtate ; obſtinately rejected the ſervice of all thoſe 
who diſſented from his religion; and raſhly diſqua- 
lfied many of his braveſt and moſt ſkilful 


officers, who adhered to the Pagan worſhip, or 


who had imbibed the opinions of Arianiſm *, 
Theſe meaſures, ſo advantageous to an enemy, 
Alaric would have approved, and might perhaps 
have ſuggeſted ; but it may ſeem doubtful, whe- 
ther the Barbarian would have promoted his in- 
tereſt at the expence of the inhuman and abſurd 
cruelty, which was perpetrated by the direction, 
or at leaſt with the connivance, of the Imperial 
miniſters, The foreign auxiliaries, who had been 
attached to the perſon of Stilicho, lamented his 
death ; but the deſire of revenge was checked by 
a natural apprehenſion for the ſafety of their 


The expreſſion of Zoſimus is ſtrong and lively, z«Tz7;om7w 
ning To TWAs;A494; apxorracy ſufficient to excite the contempt of 
the enemy, | 

Eos qui catholice ſez ſunt inimici, intra palatium militare 
prohibemus. Nullus nobis fit aliqua ratione conjunctus, qui 2 
nobis fide et religione diſcordat. Cod. Theodoſ. I. xvi. tit. v. leg. 
42, and Godefroy's Commentary, tom. vi. p. 164. This law was 
applied in the utmoſt latitude, and rigorouſly executed, Zoſimus, 


l. v. p. 364. 
wives 
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wives and children; who were detained as hoſt. 
ages in the ſtrong cities of Italy, where they had 
likewiſe depoſited their moſt valuable effects. At 
the ſame hour, and as if by a common ſignal, the 
Cities of Italy were polluted by the ſame horrid 


| ſcenes of univerſal maſſacre and pillage, which in- 


Alaric 
marches to 
Rome, 
A.D.408, 
Oct. &c. 


volved, in promiſcuous deſtruction, the families 
and fortunes of the Barbarians. Exaſperated by 
ſuch an injury, which might have awakened the 
tameſt and moſt ſervile ſpirit, they caſt a look of 
indignation and hope towards the camp of Alaric, 
and unanimouſly ſwore to purſue, with juſt and 
implacable war, the perfidious nation, that had 
fo. baſely violated the laws of hoſpitality. By 
the imprudent conduct of the miniſters of Hono- 
rius, the republic loſt the aſſiſtance, and deſerved 
the enmity, of thirty thouſand of her braveſt ſol- 
diers: and the weight. of that formidable army, 
which alone might have determined the event of 
the war, was transferred from the ſcale of the Ro- 
mans 1nto that of the Goths. 

In the arts of negociation, as well as in thoſe 
of war, the Gothic king maintained his ſuperior 
aſcendant over an enemy, whoſe ſeeming changes 
proceeded from the total want of counſel and de- 
ſign. From his camp, on the confines of Italy, 
Alaric attentively obſerved the revolutions of the 


palace, watched the progreſs of faction and diſ- 


content, diſguiſed the hoſtile aſpect of a Barbarian 
invader, and aſſumed the more popular appear- 
ance of the friend and ally of the great Stilicho; 
to whoſe virtues, when they were ne longer 


formidable, he could pay a juſt tribute of Gacere 
II | praile 
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praiſe and regret, The preſſing invitation of the 
malcontents, who urged the king of the Goths: to 
invade Italy, was enforced by a lively ſenſe of his 
perſonal injuries; and he might ſpeciouſly com- 
plain, that the Imperial miniſters ſtill delayed and 
eluded the payment of the four thouſand pounds 
of gold ; which had been granted by the Roman 
ſenate, either to reward his ſervices, or to appeaſe 
his fury. His decent firmneſs was ſupported by 
an artful moderation, which contributed to the 
ſucceſs of his deſigns. He required a fair and 
reaſonable ſatisfaction; but he gave the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurances, that, as ſoon as he had obtained it, 
he would immediately retire. He refuſed to truſt 
the faith of the Romans, unleſs ZEtius and Jaſon, 
the ſons of two great officers of ſtate, were ſent 
2s hoſtages to his camp: but he offered to de- 
liver, in exchange, ſeveral of the nobleſt youths 
of the Gothic nation. The modeſty of Alaric 
vas interpreted, by the miniſters of Ravenna, as 
a ſure evidence of his weakneſs and fear. They 
diſdained either to negociate a treaty, or to aſſemble 
an army; and with a raſh confidence, derived 
only from their ignorance of the extreme danger, 
inetrie vably waſted the deciſive moments of peace 
and war. While they expected, in ſullen ſilence, 
that the Barbarians ſhould evacuate the confines 
of Italy, Alaric, with bold and rapid marches, 
paſſed the Alps and the Po; haſtily pillaged the 
cities of Aquileia, Altinum, Concordia, and 
Cremona, which yielded to his arms; increaſed 


his forces by the acceſſion of thirty thouſand 


auxiliaries; 
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CHAP. auxiliaries; and, without meeting a ſingle enemy 

xxxI. 
in the field, advanced as far as the edge of the 
moraſs which protected the impregnable reſi- 


dence of the emperor of the Weſt. Inſtead of 7 
attempting the hopeleſs ſiege of Ravenna, the 
prudent leader of the Goths proceeded to Rimini, | 
ſtretched his ravages along the ſea-coaſt of the y 
| Hadriatic, and meditated the conqueſt of the i yp 
ancient miſtreſs of the world. An Italian her- th 
mit, whoſe zeal and ſanctity were reſpected by ca 
the Barbarians themſelves, encountered the vic- 
torious monarch, and boldly denounced the in- ye 


dignation of heaven againſt the oppreſſors of the WM lt 
earth : but the ſaint himſelf was confounded by un 
the ſolemn aſſe veration of Alaric, that he felt a onl 
ſecret and præternatural impulſe, which directed, WW pec 
and even compelled, his march to the gates of IM nd 
Rome. He felt, that his genius and his fortune WM kin 
were equal to the moſt arduous enterpriſes ; and Nef 
the enthuſiaſm which he communicated to the 
Goths, inſenſibly removed the popular, and al- 
moſt ſuperſtitious, reverence of the nations for 


the majeſty of the Roman name. His troops, | 
animated by the hopes of ſpoil, followed the 7 
courſe of the Flaminian way, occupied the un- kicu 

and A. 


guarded paſſes of the Apennine *, deſcended into n, 
the rich plains of Umbria; and, as they lay en- «6, 


camped on the banks of the Clitumnus, might r 
On, 4 


4 Addiſon (ſee his Works, vol. ii. p. 54. edit. Baſkerville) has _ 


given a very pictureſque deſcription of the road through the Apen- WW _ R 
nine. The Goths were not at leiſure to obſerve the beauties of the mh : 
proſpet; but they were pleaſed to find that the Saxa Interciſa, a W y oo 
narrow paſſage which Veſpaſian had cut through the rock (Cluver, is, a 
Italia Antiq. tom. i. p. 618.) was totally neglected, 


wantonly 
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wantonly laughter and - devour the milk-white C wa þ 
oxen, which had been fo long reſerved for the Lp 
uſe of Roman triumphs . A lofty ſituation, - and 

2 ſeaſonable tempeſt of thunder and lightning, 

preſerved the little city of Narni; but the king of 

the Goths, deſpiſing the ignoble prey, ſtill ad- 

yanced with unabated vigour; and after he had 

paſſed through the ſtately arches, adorned with 

the ſpoils of Barbaric victories, he pitched his 

camp under the walls of Rome“. 

During a period of ſix hundred and nineteen Hannibal 
jears, the ſeat of empire had never been vio- f Re. 
lated by the preſence of a foreign enemy. The 
unſucceſsful expedition of Hannibal“, ſerved 
| only to diſplay the character of the ſenate and 
„people; of a ſenate degraded, rather than en- 

f WI nobled, by the compariſon of an aſſembly of 
> WH kings; and of a people to whom the ambaſſador 
| WH of Pyrrhus aſcribed the inexhauſtible reſources of 
> WH the Hydra“. Each of the ſenators, in the time 


- | of 

r Hine albi Clitumni greges, et maxima Taurus 

Vitima ; ſæpe tuo perfuſi lumine facro 

? Romanos ad templa Deum duxere Triumphos, 

0 geßdes Virgil, moſt of the Latin poets, Propertius, Lucan, Silſus 

* Italicus, Claudian, &c, whoſe paſſages may be found in Cluverius 

0 nd Addiſon, have celebrated the triumphal victims of the Clitum— 

k bus, 

1 6 Some ideas of the march of Alaric are borrowed from the jour- 

it of Honorius over the ſame ground. (See Claudian in vi Conſ. 
Hon. 494— 522.) The meaſured diſtance between Ravenna and 

138 Rome, was 254 Roman miles. Itinerar. Weſſeling. p. 126. 

W. The march and retreat of Hannibal are deſcribed by Livy, I. xxvi. 

pg . 7, 8, 9, 10, 11.; and the reader is made a ſpectator of the inte- 
rliing ſcene. 

„ A 


* Theſe compariſons were uſed by Cyneas, the counſellor of Pyr- 
tvs, after his return from his embaſſy, in which he had diligently 


itudied 
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CHAP. of the Punic war, had accompliſhed his term of 
Pla ot military ſervice, either in a ſubordinate or a ſu- 


perior ſtation ; and the decree, which 1nveſted 


with temporary command all thoſe who had been 
conſuls, or cenſors, or dictators, gave the repub- 
lic the immediate aſſiſtance of many brave and 
experienced generals. In the beginning of the 
war, the Roman people conſiſted of two. hundred 
and fifty thouſand citizens of an age to bear arms ?, 
Fifty thouſand had already died in the defence of 
their country; and the twenty-three legions 
which were employed in the different camps of 
Italy, Greece, Sardinia, Sicily, and Spain, re- 
quired about one hundred thouſand men. But 
there ſtill remained an equal number in Rome, 
and the adjacent territory, who were animated by 
the ſame intrepid courage; and every citizen was 
trained from his earlieſt youth, in the diſcipline 
and exerciſes of a ſoldier. Hannibal was aſto- 
niſhed by the conſtancy of the ſenate, who, with- 


ſtudied the diſcipline and manners of Rome, See Plutarch in Pyr- 
rho, tom. ii. p. 459+ 

9 In the three cenſus which were made of the Roman people, about 
the time of the ſecond Punic war, the numbers ſtand as follows (ſee 
Livy, Epitom. I. xx. Hiſt. J. xxvii. 36. xxix. 37.), 270, 213, 137, 108, 
214,000. The fall of the ſecond, and the riſe of the third, appears 
ſo enormous, that ſeveral critics, notwithſtanding the unanimity of 
the MSS. have ſuſpected ſome corruption of the text of Livy. (See 
Drakenborch ad xxvii. 36. and Beaufort, Republique Romaine, 
tom. i. p. 325.) They did not conſider that the ſecond cenſus was 
taken only at Rome, and that the numbers were diminiſhed, not only 
by the death, but likewiſe by the alſence, of many ſoldiers. In the 
third cenſus, Livy expreſsly affirms, that the legions were muſtered 
by the care of particular commiſſaries. From the numbers on the 
liſt, we muſt always dedu& one twelfth above threeſcore, and inca- 
pable of bearing arms. See Population de la France, p. 72. 
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out raiſing the ſiege of Capua, or recalling their 
ſcattered forces, expected his approach. He en- 
camped on the banks of the Anio, at the diſtance 
of three miles from the city: and he was ſoon 
informed, that the ground on which he had pitch- 
ed his tent was ſold for an adequate price at a 


public auction; and that a body of troops was 


diſmiſſed by an oppoſite road, to reinforce the 
legions of Spain . He led his Africans to the 

es of Rome, where he found three armies in 
order of battle, prepared to. receive him; but 
Hannibal dreaded the event of a combat, from 
which he could not hope to eſcape, unleſs he de- 
ſtroyed the laſt of his enemies; and his ſpeedy 
retreat confeſſed the invincible courage of the 
Romans. ; 

From the time of the Punic war, the uninter- 
rupted ſucceſſion of ſenators had preſerved: the 


name and image of the republic; and the dege-" 


nerate ſubjects of Honorius ambitiouſly derived 
their deſcent from the heroes who had repulſed 
the arms of Hannibal, and ſubdued the nations 
of the earth. The temporal honours, which the 
devout Paula“ inherited and deſpiſed, are care- 
fully recapitulated by Jerom, the guide of her 


10 Livy conſiders theſe two incidents as the effects only of chance 
and courage. I ſuſpect that they were hoth managed by the admi- 
nble policy of the ſenate, 

it Sce Jerom. tom. i. p. 169, 170. ad Euſtochium; he beſtows on 
Paula the ſplendid titles of Gracchorum ſtirps, ſoboles Scipionum, 
Pauli heres, cujus vocabulum trahit, Martiz Papyriz Matris Afri- 
eani vera et germana propago. This particular delcription ſuppoſes 
a more ſolid title than the ſurname of Julius, which Toxotius ſhared 
with a thouſand families of the Weſtern provinces. See the index of 
Tacitus, of Gruter's Inſcriptions, &c. 
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concience, and the hiſtorian - of her life, The 
genealogy of her father, Rogatus, which aſcend- 
ed as high as Agamemnon, might ſeem to betray 
a Grecian origin; but her mother, Blæſilla, num- 
bered the Scipios, Emilius Paulus, and the Grac- 
chi, in the liſt of her anceſtors; and Toxotius, 
the huſband of Paula, deduced his royal lineage 
from Eneas, the father of the Julian line. The 


vanity of the rich, who deſired to be noble, was 


gratified by theſe loſty pretenſions. Encouraged 
dy the applauſe of their paraſites, they eaſily im- 


poſed on the credulity of the vulgar; and vere 


countenanced, in ſome meaſure, by the cuſtom of 
adopting the name of their patron, which had al- 
ways prevailed among the freedmen and clients 
of illuſtrious families. Moſt of thoſe families, 
however, attacked by ſo many cauſes of external 


violence or internal decay, were gradually extir- 


pated: and it would be more reaſonable to ſeek 
for a lineal deſcent of twenty generations, arnong 
the mountains of the Alps, or in the peaceful 
ſolitude of Apulia, than on the theatre of Rome, 
the ſeat of fortune, of danger, and of perpetual 
revolutions. Under each ſucceſſive reign, and 
from every province of the empire, a crowd of 
hardy adventurers, riſing to eminence by their 
talents or their vices, uſurped the wealth, the 
honours, and the palaces of Rome; and oppreſſ- 
ed, or protected, the poor and humble remains 
of conſular families ; who were ignorant, perhaps, 
of the glory of their anceſtors '?, 


1 Tacitus (Annal. iii. 55.) affirms, that between the battle of Ac- 

tium and the reign of Veſpaſian, the ſenate was gradually filled with 

vc families from the Municipia and colonies of Italy. 1 
n 
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- In the time of Jerom and Claudian, the ſena- 
tors unanimouſly yielded the pre- eminence to the 
Anician line; and a flight view of their hiſtory 
will ſerve to appreciate the rank and antiquity of 
the noble families, which contended only for the 
ſecond place. During the five firſt ages of the 
city, the name of the Anizians was unknown; they 
appear to have derived their origin from Præneſte; 
and the ambition of thoſe new citizens was long 
ſatisfied with the Plebeian honours of tribunes of 
the people. One hundred and ſixty- eight years 
before the Chriſtian æra, the family was ennobled 
by the prætorſhip of Anicius, who gloriouſly 
terminated the IIlyrian war by the conqueſt of 
the nation, and the captivity of their king“ 
From the triumph of that general, three conſul- 
ſhips, in diſtant periods, mark the ſucceſſion of 
the Anician name. From the reign of Diocle- 

8 tian 
15 Nec quiſquam Procerum tentet (licet ære vetuſto 
| Floreat, et claro cingatur Roma ſenatũ) 
Se jactare parem ; ſed prima ſede relicta 
Aucbentis, de jure licet certare ſecundo. 
Claud. in Prob, et Olybrii Coſſ. 18. 
Such a compliment paid to the obſcure name of the Auchenii has 


unazed the critics; but they all agree, that whatever may be the true 
reading, the ſenſe of Claudian can be applied only to the Anician fa- 
mily. 

14 The earlieſt date in the annals of Pighius, is that of M. Anicius 
Gallus. Trib. Pl. A. U. C. 506. Another Tribune, Q. Anicius, 
A. U. C. 508. is diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of Præneſtinus. Livy 
(xlv. 43.) places the Anicii below the great families of Rome. 

3 Livy, xliv. 30, 31. xlv. 3. 26. 43. He fairly appreciates the 
merit of Anicius, and juſtly obſerves, that his fame was clouded by 
the ſuperior luſtre of the Macedonian, which preceded the Illyrian, 
triumph. 

16 The dates of the three conſulſhips are, A. U. C. 593, $12, 
967: the two laſt under the reigns of Nero and Caracalla. The 
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tian to the final extinction of the Weſtern em- 
pire, that name ſhone with a luſtre which was not 
eclipſed in the public eſtimation, by the majeſty 


fb imperial purple“. The ſeveral branches, 


to whom it was communicated, united, by mar- 
riage or inheritance, the wealth and titles of the 
Annian, the Petronian, and the Olybrian houſes; 

and in each 'generation the number of conſulſhips 
was multiplied by an hereditary. claim“. The 
Anician family excelled in faith and in riches: 
they were the firſt of the Roman ſenate who em- 
braced Chriſtianity; and it 1s probable thar 
Anicius Julian, who was afterwards conſul and 
prefect of the city, atoned for his attachment to 
the party of Maxentius, by the readineſs with 
which he accepted the religion of Conſtantine”, 
Their ample patrimony was increaſed by the in- 


ſecond of theſe conſuls diſtinguiſhed himſelf only by his infamous flat. 
tery (Tacit, Annal. xv. 74.) : but even the evidence of crimes, if they 
bear the ſtamp of greatneſs and antiquity, is admitted, without relue. 
tance, to prove the genealogy of a noble houſe. 

17 In the ſixth century, the nobility of the Anician name is men- 
tioned (Caſſiodor. Varior, I. x. Ep. 10. 12.) with fingular reſpe& by 
the miniſter of a Gothic king of Italy. 

18 Fixus in omnes 
Cognatos procedit honos; quemcumque requiras 

. Hac de ſtirpe virum, certum eſt de Conſule naſci. 
Per faſces numerantur Avi, ſemperque renata 
Nobilitate virent, et prolem fata ſequuntur. 
(Claudian in Prob, et Olyb. Conſulat. 12, &c.). The Annii, 
whoſe name ſeems to have merged in the Anician, mark the Faſti 
with many conſulſhips, from the time of Veſpaſian to the fourth cen- 
tury. 

” The title of firſt Chriſtian ſenator may be juſtified by the autho- 
rity of Prudentius (in Symmach, i. 553.), and the diſlike of the Pa- 
gans to the Anician family. See Tillemont. Hiſt, des Empereurs, 
tom. iv. p. 183. v. p. 44. Baron, Annal. A. D. 312, No 78. 
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duſtry of Probus, the chief of the Anician fa- 
mily; who ſhared with Gratian the honours of 
the conſulſhip, and exerciſed, four times, the 
high office of Pretorian prefe&t *?. His immenſe 
eſtates were ſcattered over the wide extent of the 
Roman world; and though the public might 
ſuſpect, or diſapprove, the methods, by which 
they had been acquired; the generofity-and mag- 
nificence of that fortunate ſtateſman deſerved the 
gratitude of his clients, and the admiration of 
ſtrangers **'. Such was the reſpe& entertained 
for his memory, that the two ſons of Probus, in 
their earlieſt youth, and at the requeſt of the ſe- 
nate, were aſſociated in the conſular dignity : a 
memorable diſtinction, without example, in the 
annals of Rome** 

« The marbles of the Anician palace,” were 
uſed as a proverbial expreſſion of opulence. and 
plendour **; but the nobles and ſenators of Rome 


29 Probus . . . . claritudine generis et potentia et opùm magni- 
tudine, cognitus Orbi Romano, per quem univerſum pœne patrimo- 
nia ſparſa poſſedit, juſte an ſecus non judicioli eſt noſtri. Ammian. 
Marcellin. xxvii. 11. His children and widow erected for him a 
magnificent tomb in the Vatican, which was demoliſhed in the. time 
of pope Nicholas V. to make room for the new church of St. Peter. 
Baronius, who laments the ruin of this Chriſtian monument, has dili- 
gently preſerved the inſcriptions and baſſo-relievos. See Annal. Ec- 
clel. A. D. 395. No 5—17. 

21 Two Perſian Satraps travelled to Milan and Rome, to hear St. 
Ambroſe, and to ſee Probus. (Paulin. in Vit. Ambroſ.) Claudian 
(in Conſ. Probin. et Olybr. 30-60.) ſeems at a loſs how to expreſs 
the glory of Probus. 

2 See the poem which Claudian addreſſed to the two noble 
youths. 

3 Secundinus, the Manichzan, ap. Baron. Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 
390. No 34. 
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C — aſpired,, in due gradation, to imitate that illuſ- 


— trious family. The accurate deſcription of the 


city, which was compoſed in the Theodoſian age, 


enumerates one thouſand ſeven hundred and 


eighty houſes, the reſidence of wealthy and ho- 
nourable citizens . Many of theſe ſtately man- 
ſions might almoſt excuſe the exaggeration of the 
poet; that Rome contained a multitude of pa. 


laces, and that each palace was equal to a city: 


ſince it included within its own precincts, every 
thing which could be ſubſervient either to uſe or 
luxury; markets, hippodromes, temples, foun- 
tains, baths, porticos, ſhady groves, and artificial 


aviaries . The hiſtorian Olympiodorus, who 


repreſents the ſtate of Rome when it was beſieged 


by the Goths “, continues to obſerve, that ſeve- 
ral of the richeſt ſenators received from their 
eſtates an annual income of four thouſand pounds 


of gold, above one hundred and ſixty thouſand 
pounds ſterling; without computing the ſtated 
-proviſion of corn and wine, which, had they been 
ſold, might have equalled in value one third of 


24 See Nardini, Roma Antica, p. 89. 498. 500, 
25 Quid loquar inc luſas inter laquearia ſylvas; 
Vernula quæ vario carmine ludit avis. 

| Claud. Rutil, Numatian- Itinerar. ver. 111. 
The poet lived at the time of the Gothic invaſion. A moderate pa- 
lace would have covered Cincinnatus's farm of tour acres (Val. Max. 
iv. 4.) . In laxitatem ruris excurrunt, ſays Seneca, Epiſt, 114. See 
a judicious note of Mr. Hume, Effays, vol. i. p. 562. laſt 8 vo edi- 
tion. 

26 This curious account of Rome, in the reign of Honorius, is 
found in a fragment of the * Olympaddarys,. ap. Photium, 


P. 797. 
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the money. Compared to this immoderate wealth, 
an ordinary revenue of a thouſand or fifteen hun- 
dred pounds of gold might be conſidered: as no 
more than adequate to the dignity of the ſena- 


torian rank, which required many expences of a 


public and oſtentatious kind. Several examples 
are recorded in the age of Honorius, of vain and 
popular nobles. who celebrated the year of their 
pretorſhip, by a feſtival which laſted ſeven days, 
and coſt above one hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling . The eſtates of the Roman ſenators, 
which ſo far exceeded the proportion of modern 
wealth, were not confined to the limits of Italy. 
Their poſſeſſions extended far beyond the Ionian 
and ZEgean ſeas, to the moſt diſtant provinces ; 
the city of Nicopolis, which Auguſtus had found- 
ed as an eternal monument of the Actian victory, 
was the property of the devout Paula“; and it is 

27 The ſons of Alpius, of Symmachus, and of Maximus, ſpent, 
Curing their reſpective preztorſhips, twelve, or twenty, or forty, cen- 
rmaries (or, hundred weight of gold). See Olympiodor. ap. Phot, 
p. 197. This popular eſtimation allows ſome latitude ; but it is dif- 
ficult to explain a law in the Theodofian Code (1. vi. tg: 5.), which 
fixes the expence of the firſt prætor at 25,000, of the ſecond at 20, ooo, 
and of the third at 15,000 fallen. The name of fellis (ſee Mem. de 
Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 727.) was equally ap- 
plied to a purſe of 125 pieces of ſilver, and to a ſmall copper coin of 
the value of 222 part of that purſe, In the former ſenſe, the 25,000 


folles would be equal to 150,000. in the latter to five or fix pounds 
ſterling, The one appears extravagant, the other is ridiculous. 


There muſt have exiſted ſome third, and middle value, which is here 


underſtood ; but ambiguity is an inexcuſable fault in the language 
of laws. 

25 Nicopolis . + « in Actiaco littore ſita poſſeſſionis vefirs nunc 
pars vel maxima eſt, Jerom. in præfat. Comment. ad Epiſtol. ad 
Titum, tom. ix. p. 243. M. de Tillemont ſuppoſes, ſtrangely 
enough, that it was part of Agamemnon's inheritance. Mem. Ec- 


cleſ, tom, xii, p. 85. | 
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CHA Pp. obſerved by Seneca, that the rivers which had 
wa divided hoſtile; nations, now flowed through the 


Their 
manners. 


lands of private citizens . According to their 
temper and circumſtances, the eſtates of the Ro- 
mans were either cultivated by the labour of their 
ſlayes, or granted, for a certain and ſtipulated 
rent, to the induſtrious farmer. The œconomi- 


cal writers of antiquity ſtrenuouſly recommend 


the former method, wherever it may be prac- 
ticable ; but if the object ſhould be removed, 
by its diſtance or magnitude, from the immediate 


eye of the maſter, they prefer the active care of 


an old hereditary tenant, attached to the ſoil, and 
intereſted in the produce, to the mercenary ad- 
miniſtration of a n perhaps an unfaith- 


ful, ſteward “. 


The opulent nobles of an immenſe capital, 


who were never excited by the purſuit of military 


glory, and ſeldom engaged in the occupations of 
civil government, naturally reſigned their leiſure 
to the buſineſs and amuſements of private life, 


At Rome, commeree was always held in con- 


9 Seneca, Epiſt. Ixxxix. His language is of the declamatory 
kind: but declamation could ſcarcely exaggerate the avarice and lux- 


ury of the Romans. The philoſopher himſelf deſerved ſome ſhare of 
the reproach; if it be true, that his rigorous exaction of Quadringen- 


ties, above three hundred thouſand pounds, which he had lent at high 


intereſt, provoked a rebellion in Britain. (Dion Caſſius, 1. Ixii. p. 
1003. ) According to the conjecture of Gale (Antoninus's Itinerary 


in Britain, p. 92.), the ſame Fauſtinus poſſeſſed an eſtate near r Bury, 
in Suffolk, and another in the kingdom of Naples. 


30 Voluſius, a wealthy ſenator (Tacit. Annal. iii. 30+), always 
preferred tenants born on the eſtate, Columella, who received this 
maxim from him, argues very judiciouſly on the ſubject. De Re 
Ruſtica, 1. i, c. 7. p. 408, edit. Geſner Leipſig, 1735. 
| 6 tempt: 
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tempt : but the ſenators, from the firſt age of the C * AP. 


republic, increaſed their patrimony, and mul- 
tiplied their clients, by the lucrative practice of 
vſury; and the obſolete laus were. eluded, or 
violated, by the mutual inclinations and intereſt 
of both parties. A conſiderable maſs of  trea- 
ſure muſt always have exiſted at Rome, either in 
the current coin of the empire, or in the form of 
gold and ſilver plate; and there were many ſide- 
boards in the time of Pliny, which contained 
more ſolid ſilver, than had been tranſported by 
Scipio from vanquiſhed Carthage . The great- 


er part of the nobles, who diſſipated their for- 


tunes in profuſe luxury, found themſelves poor in 
the midft of wealth; and idle in a conſtant round 
of diſſipation. Their deſires were continually 
gratified by the labour of a thouſand hands; of 
the numerous train of their domeſtic ſlaves, who 
were actuated by the fear of puniſhment; and of 
the various profeſſions of artificers and merchants, 
who were more powerfully impelled by the hopes 
of gain, The ancients were deſtitute of many of 
the conveniencies of life, which have been in- 
vented or improved by the progreſs of induſtry ; 
and the plenty of glaſs and linen has diffuſed more 


* Valeſius' (ad Ammian. xiv. 6.) has proved, from Chryſoſtom 
and Auguſtin, that the ſenators were not allowed to lend money at 
uſury, Yet it appears from the Theodoſian Code (ſee Godefroy ad 


|. ii. tit, xxxiii. tom. i. p. 230—289.), that they were permitted to 


take tix per cent or one half of the legal intereſt; and, what is more 
logular, this permiſſion was granted to the young ſenators, 

32 Plin. Hiſt. Natur. xxxiii. 50. He ſtates the filver at only 4380 
pounds, which is increaſed by Livy (xxx. 45.) to 100,023 : the for- 
mer ſeems too little for an opulent city, the latter too much for any 
private fide- board. 
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real comforts among the modern nations of Eu- 
rope, than the ſenators of Rome could derive from 
all the refinements of pompous or ſenſual luxury. 
Their luxury, and their manners, have been the 
ſubject of minute and laborious diſquiſition: but as 
ſuch enquiries would divert me too long from the 
deſign of the preſent work, I ſhall produce an au- 
thentic ſtate of Rome and its inhabitants, which is 
more. peculiarly applicable to the period of the 
Gothic invaſion. Ammianus ' Marcellinus, who 
prudently choſe the capital of the empire, as the 
refidence the - beſt adapted to the hiſtorian of his 
own times, has mixed with the narrative of public 
events, a lively repreſentation of the ſcenes with 
which he was familiarly converſant. The judici- 
ous reader will not always approve the aſperity of 
cenſure, the choice of circumſtances, or the ſtyle 
of expreſſion : he will perhaps detect the latent 
prejudices, and perſonal reſentments, which ſoured 
the temper of Ammianus himſelf; but he will 
ſurely obſerve, with philoſophic curioſity, the 
intereſting and original picture of the manners of 
Rome “. 


33 The learned Arbuthnot (Tables of Ancient Coins, &c. p. 153.) 


has obſerved with humour, and I believe with truth, that Auguttus 


had neither glaſs to his windows, nor a ſhirt to his back. Under the 
lower empire, the uſe of linen and glaſs became ſomewhat more 
common, | 

34 It is incumbent on me to explain the liberties which I have 


taken with the text of Ammianus. 1. I have melted down into one 


piece, the ſixth chapter of the fourteenth, and the fourth of the twenty- 
eighth book. 2. I have given order and connection to the confuſed 
maſs of materials. 3. I have ſoftened ſome extravagant hyperboles, 
and pared away ſome ſuperfluities of the original. 4. J have develop- 
ed ſome obſervations which were inſinuated, rather than expreſſed, 
With theſe allowances, my verſion will be found, not literal indeed, 
but faithful and exact. ; 
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The gteatneſs of Rome (ſuch is the lan- 
« guage of the hiſtorian) was founded on the 
« rare, and almoſt incredible, alliance of virtue 
«'and of fortune. The long period of her in- 
fancy was employed in a laborious ſtruggle 
« againſt” the tribes of Italy, the neighbours and 
« enemies of the riſing city. In the ſtrength and 
« ardour of youth, ſhe ſuſtained the ſtorms of 
« war; carried her victorious arms beyond the 


« ſeas and the mountains; and brought home 


« triumphant laurels from every country of the 
« globe. At length, verging towards old age, 
« and ſometimes conquering by the terror only 


« of her name, ſhe ſought the bleſſings of eaſe 
and tranquillity, The vENERABLE Ty, which 


« had trampled on the necks of the fierceſt na- 
te tions; and eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem of laws, the 
« perpetual guardians of juſtice and freedom; 
« was content, like a wiſe and wealthy parent, to 
te devolve on the Cæſars, her favourite ſons, the 
* care of governing her ample patrimony . A 
« ſecure and profound peace, ſuch as had been 
« once enjoyed in the reign of Numa, ſucceeded 
* to the tumults of a republic: while Rome was 
« {till adored as the queen of the earth ; and the 
e ſubject nations ſtill reverenced the name of the 
people, and the majeſty of the ſenate. But 


25 Claudian, who ſeems to have read the hiſtory of Ammianus, 


ſpeaks of this great revolution in a much leſs courtly Ryle ; 
Poſtquam jura ferox in ſe communia Cæſar 
Tranſtulit; et lapſi mores; deſuetaque priſcis 
Artibus, in gremium pacis ſervile receſſi. | 
De Bell, Gildonico, 49. 


« this 
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this native ſplendour (continues Ammianus) is 
degraded, and ſullied, by the conduct of ſome 
nobles; who, unmindful of their own dignity; 
and of that of their country, aſſume an un- 
bounded licence of vice and folly. They con- 
tend with each other in the empty vanity of 


titles and ſurnames; and curiouſly ſelect, or 


invent, the moſt lofty and ſonorous appella- 
tions, Reburrus, or Fabunius, Pagonius, or 
Tarraſfius **, which may impreſs the ears of the 
vulgar with aſtoniſhment and reſpect. From a 
vain ambition of perpetuating their memory, 
they affect to multiply their likeneſs, in ſtatues 
of bronze and marble; nor are they ſatisfied, 
unſeſs thoſe ſtatues are covered with plates of 
gold: an honourable diſtinction, firſt granted 
to Acilius the conſul, after he had ſubdued, by 
his arms and counſels, the powers of king An- 
tiochus. The oſtentation of diſplaying, of 
magnifying perhaps, the rent- roll of the eſtates 
which they poſſeſs in all the provinces, from 
the riſing to the ſetting ſun, provokes the juſt 
reſentment of every man, who recollects, that 
their poor and invincible anceſtors were not 
diſtinguiſhed from the meaneſt of the ſoldiers, 


« by the delicacy of their food, or the ſplendour 


36 The minnte diligence of antiquarians has not been able to verify 
theſe extraordinary names. I am of opinion that they were invented 
by the hiſtorian himſelf, who was afraid of any perſonal ſatire or ap- 
plication. It is certain, however, that the ſimple denominations of 
the Romans were gradually lengthened to the number of four, five, 
or even ſeven, pompous ſurnames ; as for inſtance, Marcus Mzcius 
Memmius Furius Balburius Cæcilianus Placidus. See Noris Ceno- 


taph. Piſan. Diſſert. iv. p. 438. 
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« of their apparel. But the modern nobles mea- CHAP. 


e ſure their rank and conſequence: according to 


« the loftineſs of their chariots *”, and the weighty 
« magnificence of their dreſs. Their long robes 
« of ſilk and purple float in the wind; and as 
« they are agitated, by art or accident, they oc- 
« caſionally diſcover the under garments, the 
« rich tunics, embroidered” with the figures of 
« various animals . Followed by a train of 
« fifty ſervants, and tearing up the pavement, 
« they move along the ſtreets with the ſame im- 
« petuous ſpeed as if they travelled with poſt- 
te horſes; and the example of the ſenators is boldly 
« imitated by the matrons and ladies, whoſe co- 
te yered carriages are continually driving round 
« the immenſe ſpace of the city and ſuburbs, 
Whenever theſe perſons of high diftin&ion 
« condeſcend to viſit the public baths, they aſ- 
« ſume, on their entrance, a tone of loud and 


37 The carrucæ, or coaches of the Romans, were often of ſolid ſil- 
yer, curiouſly carved and engraved ; and the trappings of the mules, 
or horſes, were emboſſed with gold. This magnificence continued 
from the reign of Nero to that of Honorius; and the Appian way was 
covered with the ſplendid equipages of the nobles, who came out to 
meet St, Melania, when ſhe returned to Rome, ſix years before the 
Gothic ſiege (Seneca, epiſtol. Ixxxvii, Plin. Hiſt. Natur. xxxiii. 49. 


Paulin. Nolan. apud Baron, Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 397. No 5.) 


Vet pomp is well exchanged for convenience; and a plain modern 
coach, that is hung upon ſprings, is much preferable to the ſilver or 
gold cart of antiquity, which rolled on the axle- tree, and were ex- 
poſed, for the moſt part, to the inclemency of the weather. 

38 Ina homily of Aſterius, biſhop of Amaſia, M. de Valois has 
diſcovered (ad Ammian. xiv. 6.) that this was a new faſhion ; that 
bears, wolves, lions, and tygers, woods, hunting matches, &c. were 
repreſented in embroidery ; and that the more pious coxcombs ſubſti- 
tuted the figure or legend of ſome favourite ſaint, 


ce jnfolent 
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inſolent command, and appropriate to their 
own uſe the conveniencies which were deſign- 
ed for the Roman people. If, in theſe places 
of mixed and general reſort, they meet anv of 
the infamous miniſters of their pleaſures, they 
expreſs their affection by a tender embrace; 
while they proudly decline the ſalutations of 
their fellow - citizens, who are not permitted to 
aſpire above the honour of kiſſing their hands, 
or their knees. As ſoon as they have indulged 
themſelves. in the refreſhment of the bath, they 
reſume their rings, and the other enſigns of 
their dignity ; ſele& from their private ward- 
robe of the fineſt linen, ſuch as might ſuffice 
for a dozen perſons, the garments the moſt 


* agreeable to their fancy, and maintain till their 


departure the ſame haughty demeanour ; which 
perhaps might have been excuſed in the great 
Marcellus, after the | conqueſt of Syracuſe, 


Sometimes, indeed, theſe heroes undertake 
more arduous atchievements ; they viſit their 


eſtates in Italy, and procure themſelves, by the 
toil of ſervile hands, the amuſements of the 
chace ®, If at any time, but more eſpecially 
on a hot day, they have courage to fail, in 


Cc to 


39 See Pliny” s Epiſtles, i. 6. Three large wild boars were allured 
and taken in the toils, e interrupting the ſtudies of the . 
phic ſportſman. 6 


49 The change from the inauſpicious word Avernus, which ſtands 
in the text, is immaterial, The two lakes, Avernus and Lucrinus, 
communicated with each other, and were faſhioned by the ſtupendous 


moles 
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« to their elegant villas on the ſea-coaſt of Pu- c HA. 


« teoli and  Cayeta *', they compare their own 
« expeditions/to the marches of Cæſar and Alex- 
ander. Vet ſhould a fly preſume to ſettle on 
«the ſilken folds of their gilded umbrellas; 
« ſhould a ſun- beam penetrate through ſome un- 
guarded and imperceptible chink, they deplore 
« their intolerable hardſhips, and lament, in af- 
« fected language, that they were not born in 
« the; land of the Cimmerians**, the regions of 


« eternal darkneſs. In theſe journies into the 


country“, the whole body of the houſehold 


XXXI. 
— 


« marches with their maſter. In the fame man- 


moles of Agrippa into the Julian port, which opened, through a nar- 
ww entrance, into the gulph of Puteoli. Virgil, who refided on the 
pot, has deſcribed (Georgie ii. 161.) this work at the moment of i — 
execution; and his commentators, eſpecially Catrou, have derive 
much light from Strabo, Suetonius, and Dion. Earthquakes and 
vlcanos have changed the face of the country, and turned the Lu- 
crine lake, ſince the year 1538, into the Monte Nuovo. See Camillo 
Pellegrino Difcorſi della Campania Felice, p. 239. 244, &c. Antonii 
danfelicii Campania, p. 13. 88. 

41 The regna Cumana et Puteolana; loca czteroqui valde expe. 
tenda, interpellantium autem multitudine pœne fugienda. Cicero ad 
Attic, xvi. 17. 


4 The proverbial expreſſion of Cimmerian darkneſs was originally bor- 


rowed from the deſcription'of Homer (in the eleventh book of the 
Odyſſey), which he applies to a remote and fabulous country on the 
ſhores of the ocean. See Eraſmi Adagia, in his works, tom, ii. 


p 393. the Leyden edition. 


44 We may learn from Seneca, epiſt, cxxiii. three curious circum= 
ances relative to the journies of the Romans. 1. They were pre- 
ceded by a troop of Numidian light- horſe, who announced, by a cloud 
of duſt, the approach of a great man. 2. Their baggage mules tranſ- 
ported not only the precious vaſes, but even the fragile veſſels of 
chryſtal and murra, which laſt is almoſt proved, by the learned French 
tranſlator of Seneca (tom. iii. p. 402—422.) to mean the porcelain of 
China and Japan. 3. The beautiful faces of the young ſlaves were 
covered with a medicated cruſt, or ointment, which ſecured them 
gainſt the effects of the ſun and froſt, 
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ner as the cavalry and infantry, the heavy and 
the light armed troops, the advanced guard 
and the rear, are marſhalled by the {kill of 


their military leaders; ſo the domeſtic officers, 


who bear a rod, as an enſign of authority, diſ. 
tribute and arrange the numerous train of 
ſlaves and attendants. The baggage and ward- 
robe move in the front; and are immediately 
followed by a multitude of cooks, and inferior 
miniſters, employed in the ſervice of the kit- 


chens, and of the table. The main body is 


compoſed of a promiſcuous crowd of ſlaves, 
increaſed hy the accidental concourſe of idle 
or dependent plebeians. The rear is cloſed by 
the favourite band of eunuchs, diſtributed from 


age to youth, according to the order of ſe- 


niority. Their numbers, and their deformity, 
excite the horror of the indignant ſpectators, 
who are ready to execrate the memory of Se- 
miramis, for the cruel art which ſhe invented, 


of fruſtrating the purpoſes of nature, and of 


blaſting in the bud the hopes of future gene- 
rations. In the exerciſe of domeſtic juriſdic- 
tion, the nobles of Rome expreſs an exquiſite 
ſenſibility for any perſonal injury, and a con- 
temptuous indifference for the reſt of the human 
ſpecies. When they have called for warm wa- 
ter, if a ſlave has been tardy in his obedience, 
he is inſtantly chaſtiſed with three hundred 
laſnes: but ſtiould the ſame ſlave commit 4 
wilful murder, the maſter will mildly obſerve, 


that he is a worthleſs fellow; but that, if he 


repeats the offence, he ſhall not eſcape puniſh- 
% ment. 
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ment. Hoſpitality was formerly the virtue of CHAP. 


XXXI. 


« the Romans; and every ſtranger, who could — ů 


« plead either merit or misfortune, was relieved, 
« or rewarded, by their generofity. At preſent, 
« if a foreigner, perhaps of no contemptible 
« rank, is introduced ro one of the proud. and 
« wealthy ſenators, he is welcomed indeed in the 
« firſt audience, with ſuch warm profeſſions, and 
* ſuch kind enquiries, that he retires, enchanted 
« with the affability of his illuſtrious friend, 

« and full of regret that he had ſo long delayed 
= his journey to Rome, the native ſeat of man- 


© ners, as well as of empire. Secure of a favour- 


able reception, he repeats his viſit the enſuing 
day, and is mortified by the diſcovery, that his 
« perſon, his name, and his country, are already 
© forgotten. If he ſtill has reſolution to perſe- 
© vere, he is gradually numbered in the train of 
« dependents, arid obtains the permiſſion to pay 
© his aſſiduous and unprofitable court to a haugh- 
ty patron, incapable of gratitude or friendſhip ; 
©* who ſcarcely deigns to remark his preſence, his 
* departure, or his return, Whenever the rich 
prepare a ſolemn and popular entertainment“; 
whenever they celebrate, with profuſe and per- 

c nicious 
4 Diſtributio folemnium ſportularum. The ſportulz, or ſportellæ, 
were ſmall baſkets, ſuppoſed to contain a quantity of hot proviſions, 
o the value of 100 quadrantes, or twelve-pence halfpenny, which 
were ranged in order in the hall, and oftentatiouſly diſt: ibuted to the 
hungry or ſervile crowd, who waited at the door. This indelicate 
cuſtom is very frequently mentioned in the epigrams of Martial, and 
tte ſatires of Juvenal. See likewiſe Suetonius, in Claud. c. 21. in 


Neron, c. 16. in Domitian. c. 4. 7. Theſe baſkets of proviſions 
5 ö were 
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CHAP. ee nicious luxury, their private banquets ; the 


© choice of the gueſts is the ſubject of anxi- 
© ous deliberation. The modeſt, the ſober, and 
ce the learned, are ſeldom preferred; and the 


c nomenclators, who are commonly ſwayed by 


© intereſted motives, have the addreſs to inſert 
te in the liſt of invitations, the obſcure names of 
et the moſt worthleſs of mankind. But the fre- 
te quent and familiar companions of the, great, 
ce are thoſe paraſites, who practiſe the moſt uſe. 
ce ful of all arts, the art of flattery ; who eagerly 
ce applaud each word, and every action, of their 
ce immortal patron ; gaze with rapture on his 
te marble columns, and variegated pavements; 
ce and ſtrenuouſly praiſe the pomp and elegance, 
© which he is taught to conſider as a part of his 
cc perſonal merit. At the Roman tables, the 
ce birds, the ſquirrels “, or the fiſh, which appear 


were afterwards converted into large pieces of gold and ſilver coin, 
or plate, which were mutually given and accepted even by the per- 
ſons of the higheſt rank (ſee Symmach. epiſt. iv. 55. ix, 124. and 
Miſcell. p. 256.), on ſolemn occaſions, of conſulſhips, marriages, 
&c. ED 

45 The want of an Engliſh name obliges me to refer to the com- 
mon genus of ſquirrels, the Latin gli, the French leit; a little ani- 
mal who inhabits the woods, and remains torpid in cold weather, 
(See Plin. Hiſt. Natur. viii. 82. Buffon, Hiſt. Naturelle, tom. viii, 
p. 158. Pennant's Synopſis of Quadrupeds, p. 289.) The art of 
rearing and fattening great numbers of glires was practiſed in Roman 
villas, as a profitable article of rural ceconomy (Varro, de Re Ruſ- 


ticà, iii. 15.). The exceſſive demand of them for luxurious tables, 


was increaſed by the fooliſh prohibitions of the Cenſors; and it is 

reported, that they are ſtill eſteemed in modern Rome, and are fre- 

quently ſent as preſents by the Colonna princes (See Brotier, the 

laſt editor of Pliny, tom. ii. p. 458. apud Barbou, 1779.) F 
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of an uncommon ſize, are contemplated with 2 


«© curious attention; a pair of ſcales is accurately Lay 


* 
* 


applied, to aſcertain their real weight ; and, 
« while the more rational gueſts are diſguſted by 
the vain and tedious reperition, notaries are 
« ſummoned to atteſt, by an authentic record, 
the truth of ſuch a marvellous event. Another 
* method of introduction into the houſes and 
ſociety of, the great, is derived from the pro- 
« feſſion of gaming, or, as it is more politely 
« ſtyled, of play. The confederates are united 
by a ſtrict and indiſſoluble bond of friendſhip, 
« or rather of conſpiracy ; a ſuperior degree of 
& ſkill in the Teſerarian art (which may be in- 
« terpreted the game of dice and tables“) is a 
* ſure road to wealth and reputation. A maſter 
of that ſublime ſcience, who in a ſupper, or 
6 aſſembly, is placed below a magiſtrate, diſplays 
“in his countenance the ſurpriſe and indignation, 
which Cato might be ſuppoſed to feel, when he 
t was refuſed the prætorſhip by the votes of a 
* capricious people. The acquiſition of know- 


-” 
* 


— 
* 


- 
* 


4 This game, which might be tranſlated by the more familiar 
tames of trictrac, or backgammon, was a favourite amuſement of the 
graveſt Romans; and old Mucius Scævola, the lawyer, had the re- 
putation of a very ſkilful player, It was called Judus duodecim ſcrip- 
m, from the twelve ſcripta, or lines, which equally divided the 


avealus, of table. On theſe, the two armies, the white and the black, 


ach conſiſting of fifteen men, or calculi, were regularly placed, and 


lternately moved, according to the laws of the game; and the 


chances of the zeſſere, or dice. Dr. Hyde, who diligently traces the 
hiſtory and varieties of the nerdi/ydium (a name of Perſic etymology) 
from Ireland to Japan, pours forth, on this trifling ſubje&, a copi- 
vs torrent of claſſie and Oriental learning, See Syntagma Diſſertat. 
dom. li. p. 217—405. | 
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CHAP. « ledge ſeldom engages the curioſity of the no- 
Ly © bles, who abhor the fatigue, and diſdain the 
cc advantages, of ſtudy ; and the only books which 

ce they peruſe are the ſatires of Juvenal, and the 

c“ yerboſe and fabulous hiſtories of Marius Maxi- 

© mus”, The libraries, which they have inhe- 

| ce rited from their fathers, are ſecluded, like 
&« dreary ſepulchres, from the light of day“. 
| © But the coſtly inſtruments of the theatre, flutes, 

« and enormous lyres, and hydraulic organs, are 

« conſtructed for their uſe ; and the harmony of 

« vocal and inſtrumental muſic is inceſſantly 

« repeated in the palaces of Rome. In thoſe 

te palaces, found is preferred to ſenſe, and the 

ce care of the body to that of the mind. It is 

cc allowed as a ſalutary maxim, that the light 

« and frivolous ſuſpicion of a contagious malady, 

ce is of ſufficient weight to excuſe the viſits of the 

« moſt intimate friends ; and even the ſervants, 

© who are diſpatched to make the decent enqui- 

ce ries, are not ſuffered to return home, till they 

« have undergone the ceremony of a previous 

ce ablution. Yet this ſelfiſh and unmanly deli- 

“ cacy occaſionally yields to the more imperious 

“ pation of avarice. The proſpect of gain will 


47 Marius Maximus, homo omnium verboſiſſimus, qui, et my- 
thiltoricis ſe voluminibus implicavit. Vopiſcus, in Hiſt. Augutt. 
p. 242. He wrote the lives of the Emperors, from Trajan to Alex- 
ander Severus. See Gerard, Voſſius de Hiſtoricis Latin, I. ii. c. 3. 
in his works, vol. iv. p. 57. 
43 This ſatire is probably exaggerated. The Saturnalia of Ma- 
_. —erobius, and the Epiſtles of Jerom, afford ſatisfactory proofs, that 
Chriſtian theology, and claſſic literature, were ſtudiouſly cultivated 
by ſeveral Romans, of both ſexes, and of the higheſt rank. 
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« urge a rich and gouty ſenator as far as Spoleto; 
« every ſentiment of arrogance and dignity is 
« ſubdued by the hopes of an inheritance, or 
« even of a legacy; and a wealthy, childleſs, 
« citizen is the moſt powerful of the Romans. 
« The art of obtaining the ſignature of a favour- 
« able teſtament, and ſometimes of haſtening the 
« moment of its execution, is perfectly under- 
«ſtood; and it has happened, that in the ſame 
« houſe, though in different apartments, a huſ- 
« band and a wife, with the laudable deſign of 
« over-reaching each other, have ſummoned 
« their reſpective lawyers, to declare, at the ſame 
e time, their mutual, but contradictory, inten- 
« tions. The diftreſs which follows and chaſtiſes 
« extravagant luxury, often reduces the great to 
« the uſe of the moſt humiliating expedients. 
« When they delire to. borrow, they employ the 
« baſe and ſupplicating ſtyle of the ſlave in the 
« comedy; but when they are called upon to 
« pay, they aſſume the royal and tragic declama- 
* tion of the grandſons of Hercules. If the de- 
e mand is repeated, they readily procure ſome 
* truſty ſycophant, inſtructed to maintain a charge 
« of poiſon, or magic, againſt the infolent cre- 
« ditor ; who 1s ſeldom releaſed from priſon, till 
« he has ſigned a diſcharge of the whole debt. 
e Theſe vices, which degrade the moral character 
« of the Romans, are mixed with a puerile ſuper- 
« ſtition, that diſgraces their underſtanding, 
© They liſten with confidence to the predictions 
« of haruſpices, who pretend to read, in the en- 
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CHAP. « trails of victims, the ſigns of future greatneſs 


« and proſperity ; and there are many who do not 
te preſume either to bathe, or to dine, or to appear 
« in public, till they have diligently conſulted, 
te according to the rules of aſtrology, the ſitua- 
ce tion of Mercury, and the aſpect of the moon“. 
« It is ſingular enough, that this vain credulity 
« may often be diſcovered among the prophane 
ce ſceptics, who impiouſly doubt, or deny, the 
& exiſtence of a celeſtial power.” 

In populous cities, which are the ſeat of 
commerce and manufactures, the middle ranks 
of inhabitants, who derive! their ſubſiſtence from 
the dexterity, or labour, of their hands; are com- 
monly the moſt prolific, the moſt uſeful, and, in 
that ſenſe, the moſt reſpectable, part of the com- 
munity. But the plebeians of Rome, who diſ- 
dained ſuch ſedentary and ſervile arts, had been 
oppreſſed, from the earlieſt times, by the weight 
of debt and uſury; and the huſbandman, during 
the term of his military ſervice, was obliged to 
abandon the cultivation of his farm. The lands 
of Italy, which had been originally divided among 
the families of free and indigent proprietors, 


were inſenſibly purchaſed, or uſurped, by the 


48 Macrobius, the friend of theſe Roman nubles, conſidered the 
ſtars as the cauſe, or at leaſt the ſigns, of future events (de Somn, 
Scipion. 1. i. e. 19. p. 68.). 

49 The hiſtories of Livy (ſee particularly vi. 36.) are full of the 
extortions of the rich, and the ſufferings of the poor debtors. The 
melancholy ſtory of a brave old ſoldier (Dionyf. Hal. I. vi. c. 26. 
p. 347. edit. Hudſon, and Livy, ii. 23.) muſt have been frequently 
repeated in thoſe primitive times, which have been ſo undeſervedly 
OS 
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avarice of the nobles ; and in the age which pre- 


ceded the fall of the republic, it was computed, — 


that only two thouſand citizens were poſſeſſed of 
any independent ſubſtance . Yet as long as the 
people beſtowed, by their ſuffrages, the honours 
of the ſtate, the command of the legions, and 
the adminiſtration of wealthy provinces, their 
conſcious pride alleviated, in ſome meaſure, the 
hardſhips of poverty; and their wants were ſea- 
ſonably ſupplied by the ambitious liberality of the 
candidates, who aſpired to ſecure. a venal ma- 
jority in the thirty-five tribes, or the hundred and 
ninety-three centuries, of Rome. But when the 
prodigal commons had imprudently alienated not 
only the »/e, but the inheritance, of power, they 
ſunk, under the reign of the Cæſars, into a vile 
and wretched populace, which muſt, in a few 
generations, have been totally extinguiſhed, if it 
had not been continually recruited by the manu- 
miſſion of ſlaves, and the influx of ſtrangers. As 
early as the time of Hadrian, it was the juſt com- 
plaint of the ingenuous natives, that the capital 
had attracted the vices of the univerſe, and the 
manners of the moſt oppoſite nations. The in- 
temperance of the Gauls, the cunning and levity 
of the Greeks, the ſavage obſtinacy of the Egyp- 
tians and Jews, the ſervile temper of the Aſiatics, 


0 Non eſſe in civitate duo millia hominum qui rem haberent, 
Cicero, Offic. ii. 21. and Comment, Paul. Manut. in edit. Græv. 
This vague computation was made A. U. C. 649. ina ſpeech of the 
tribune Philippus; and it was his object, as well as that of the 
Gracchi (fee Plutarch), to deplore, and perhaps to Wares Bas the 


, Miſery of the common people, 
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and the diffolute, effeminate proſtitution of the 
Syrians, were mingled in the various multitude; 
which, under the proud and falſe denomination 
of Romans, preſumed to deſpiſe their fellow- 
ſubjects, and even their ſovereigns, who dwelt 
beyond the precincts of the ETERNAL ciTy “. 

Yet the name of that city was ſtill pronounced 
with reſpec : the frequent and capricious tumults 


of its inhabitants were indulged with impunity ; 


and the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine, inſtead of cruſh- 
ing the laſt remains of the democracy, by the 


ſtrong arm of military power, embraced the mild 


policy of Auguſtus, and ſtudied to relieve the 
poverty, and to amuſe the idleneſs, of an innu- 
merable people **. I. For the convenience of the 
lazy PR the monthly diſtributions of corn 


31 See the third Satire (6Go—125.) of Juvenal, a indignantly 

complains, 

—— Quamvis quota portio fzcis Achzi ! 

Jampridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes ; 

Et linguam et mores, &c, 
Seneca, when he propoſes to comfort his mother (Conſolat. ad 
Helv. c. 6.) by the reflection, that a great part of mankind were in 
a ſtate of exilr, reminds her how _ of the inhabitants of Rome 
were born in the city, 

52 Almoſt all that is ſaid of the bread, hain, oil, wine, "the 
may be found in the fourteenth book of the Theodoſian Code; 
which expreſsly treats of the police of the great cities. See particularly 
the titles iii. iv, xv. xvi, xvii. xxiv. The collateral teſtimonies are 
produced i in Godefroy's Commentary, and it is needleſs to tranſcribe 
them. According to a law of Theodoſius, which appreciates in 
money the military allowance, a piece of gold (eleven ſhillings) was 
equivalent to eighty pounds of bacon, or to eighty pounds of oil, 
or to twelye modii (or pecks) of falt (Cod. Theod. J. viii. tit. iv. 
leg. 17.). This equation, compared with another, of ſeventy 
pounds of bacon for an amphora (Cod. Theod. 1. xiv. tit. iv. 
leg. 4), fixes the price of wine at about ſixteen pence the gallou, 
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were converted into a daily allowance of bread; 


maintained at the public expence; and at the 
appointed hour, each citizen, who was furniſhed 
with a ticket, aſcended the flight of ſteps, which 
had been aſſigned to his peculiar quarter or divi- 


fion, and received, either as a gift, or at a very 


low price, a loaf of bread of the weight of three 
pounds, for the uſe of his family. II. The fo- 
reſts of Lucania, whoſe acorns fattened large 
droves of wild hogs ®*, afforded, as a ſpecies of 
tribute, a plentiful ſupply of cheap and whole- 
ſome meat. During five months of the year, a 
regular allowance of bacon was diſtributed to the 
poorer citizens; and the annual conſumption of 
the capital, at a time when it was much declined 
from its former luſtre, - was aſcertained, by an 
edict of Valentinian the Third, at three millions 


231 
- CHAP. 


XXX1. 
a great number of ovens was conſtructed and Gyms 


fix hundred and twenty-eight thouſand pounds? © 


III. In the manners of antiquity, the uſe of oil 
was indiſpenſable for the lamp, as well as for the 
bath; and the annual tax, which was impoſed on 
Africa for the benefit of Rome, amounted to the 
weight of three millions of pounds, to the mea- 
ſure, perhaps, of three hundred thouſand Engliſh 


gallons, IV. The anxiety of Auguſtus to provide 


The anonymous author of the Deſcription of the World (p. 14. 
in tom. iii. Geograph. Minor, Hudſon) obſerves of Lucania, in his 
barbarous Latin, Regio obtima, et ipſa omnibus habundans, et lar- 
dum multum foras emittit, Propter quod eſt in montibus, " 
æſcam anĩmalium variam, & c. 

54 See Novell. ad calcem Cod. Theod. D. Valent. 1. i. tit. xv. 
This law was publiſhed at Rome, June the 29th, A. D. 452. 
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the metropolis with (i ufficient plenty of corn, was not 


— extended beyond that neceſſary article of human 


public 
baths, 


ſubſiſtence; and when the popular clamour ac- 
cuſed the dearneſs and ſcarcity of wine, a procla- 


mation was iſſued, by the grave reformer, to re- 
mind his ſubjects, that no man could reaſonably 


complain of thirſt, ſince the aqueducts of Agrippa 


had introduced into the city ſo many copious 


ſtreams of pure and ſalubrious water 55, This 
rigid ſobriety was inſenſibly relaxed; and, al- 
though the generous deſign of Aurelian ** does 
not appear to have been executed in its full ex- 
tent, the uſe of wine was allowed on very eaſy 
and liberal terms. The adminiſtration of the 
public cellars was delegated to a magiſtrate of 
honourable, rank; and a conſiderable part of the 
vintage of Campania was reſerved for the for- 


tunate inhabitants of Rome. 


Uſe of the | 
by the praiſes of Auguſtus himſelf, repleniſhed 


the Thermæ, or baths, . had been conſtructed 


The ſtupendous aqueducts, ſo juſtly celebrated 


in every part of the city, with Imperial magnifi- 


cence. The baths of Antoninus Caracalla, which 


were open, at ſtated hours, for the indiſcriminate 
ſervice of the ſenators and the people, contained 


above ſixteen hundred ſeats of marble; and more 


55 Sueton. in Auguſt. c. 42. The utmoſt debauch of the emperor 


himſelf, in his favourite wine of Rhætia, never exceeded a ſextarius 
(an Engliſh pint), Id. c. 77. Torrentius ad Loc. and Arbuthnot's 


Tables, p. 86. 


56 His deſign was to plant vineyards along the ſea coaſt of Hetru- 
ria (Vopiſcus, in Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 225.); the dreary, unwholeſome, 


uncultivated Maremme of modern Tuſcany, 
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than three thouſand were reckoned in the baths 
of Diocletian 57, The walls of the lofty apart- 


ments were covered with curious moſaics, that 
imitated the art of the pencil in the elegance of 
deſign, and the variety of colours. The Egyp- 
tian granite was beautifully incruſted with the 
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precious green marble of Numidia; the per- 


petual ſtream of hot water was poured into the 
capacious baſons, through ſo many wide mouths 

of bright and maſly filver ; and the meaneſt Ro- 
man could purchaſe, with a ſmall copper coin, 
the daily enjoyment of a ſcene of pomp and luxury, 
which might excite the envy of the kings of 
Aſia . From theſe ſtately palaces iſſued a ſwarm 
ef dirty and ragged plebeians, without ſhoes, and 
without a mantle ; who loitered away whole days 
in the ſtreet or Forum, to hear news, and to hold 
diſputes ; who diſſipated, in extravagant gaming, 
the miſerable pittance of their wives and children; 
and ſpent the hours of the night in obſcure taverns, 
and brothels, in the indulgence of groſs apd vul- 
gar ſenſuality . 


57 Olympiodor. apud Phot. p. 197. | 
53 Seneca (epiſtol. Ixxxvi.) compares the baths of Scipio Afri- 
canus, at his villa of Liternum, with the magnificence (which was 


continually encreafing) of the public baths of Rome, long before 


the ſtately Thermæ of Antoninus and Diocletian were erected. The 
quadrans paid for admiſſion was the quarter of the as, about one- 
cighth of an Engliſh penny. 

59 Ammianus (I. xiv. c. 6. and l. xxviii. c. * after deſcribing 
the luxury and pride of the nobles of Rome, expoſes, with equal 
indignation, the vices and follies of the common people. 


But 
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But the moſt lively and ſplendid amuſement of 
the idle multitude, depended on the frequent ex- 
hibition of public games and ſpectacles. The 
piety of Chriſtian princes had ſuppreſſed the in- 
human - combats of gladiators ; but the Roman 
people ſtill conſidered the Circus as their home, 
cheir temple, and the ſeat of the republic. The 
impatient crowd ruſhed at the dawn of day to ſe- 
cure their places, and there were many who paſſed 
a ſleepleſs and anxious night in the adjacent por- 
ticos. From the morning to the evening, care- 
leſs of the ſun, or of the rain, the ſpectators, who 
ſometimes amounted to the number of four hun- 
dred thoufand, remained in eager attention ; their 
eyes fixed on the horſes and charioteers, their 
minds agitated with hope and fear, for the ſucceſs 
of the colours which they eſpouſed : and the hap- 
pineſs of Rome appeared to hang on the event of 
a race ®, The fame immoderate ardour inſpired 
their clamours, and their applauſe, as often as 
they were entertained with the hunting of wild 
beaſts, and the various modes of theatrical re- 
preſentation. Theſe repreſentations in modern 
capitals may deſerve to be conſidered as a pure 
and elegant ſchool of taſte, and perhaps of vir- 
tue. But the Tragic and Comic Muſe of the Ro- 


60 Juvenal. Satir. xi. 191, &c. The expreſſions of the hiſtorian 
Ammianus are not leſs ſtroug and animated than thoſe of the ſatiriſt; 
and both the one and the other painted from the life. The numbers 
which the great Circus was capable of receiving, are taken from the 
original Notitiæ of the city. The differences between them prove that 
they did not tranſcribe each other; but the ſum may appear incre- 
dible, though the country on theſe occaſions flocked to the city. 


mans, 
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mans, who ſeldom aſpired beyond the imitation 
of Artic genius“, had been almoſt totally filent 
ſince the fall of the republic“; and their place 


was unworthily occupied by licentious farce, ef-. 


feminate . and ſplendid pageantry. The 
pantomimes “, who maintained their reputation 
from the age of Auguſtus to the ſixth century, 
expreſſed, without the uſe of words, the various 
fables of the gods and heroes of antiquity; and 
the perfection of theit art, which ſometimes diſ- 
armed the gravity of the philoſopher, always ex- 


cited the applauſe and wonder of the people. 


The vaſt and magnificent theatres of Rome were 
filled by three thouſand female dancers, and by 
three thouſand ſingers, with the maſters of the 
reſpective choruſſes. Such was the popular fa- 
vour which they enjoyed, that, in a time of 
ſcarcity, when all ſtrangers were baniſhed from 
the city, the merit of contributing to the public 


6! Sometimes indeed they compoſed original pieces. 
Veſtigia Græca 
Auſi a et celebrare domeſtica facta. 

Horat. Epiſtol. ad Piſones, 285. and the learned, though perplexed, 
note of Dacier, who might have allowed the name of tragedies to the 
Brutus and the Decius of Pacuvius, or to the Cato of Maternus. The 
0Aavia, aſcribed to one of the Senecas, ſtill remains a very unfavour- 
able ſpecimen of Roman tragedy, 


62 In the time of Quintilian and Pliny, a tragic poet was reduced 


to the imperfect method of hiring a great room, and reading his play 
to the company, whom he invited for that purpoſe (See Dialog. de 
Oratoribus, c. 9. 11. and Plin. Epiſtol. vii. 17.). 


63 See the Dialogue of Lucian, intitled, De Saltatione, tom. ii. 
p. 265317. edit. Reitz. The pantomimes obtained the honour- 


able name of xzg004P0z and it was required, that they ſhould be con- 


rerſant with almoſt every art and ſcience. Burette (in the Memoires 
de' Academie des [nſcriptions, tom. i, p. 127, &c.) has given a 
hort hiſtory of the art of pantomimes, 
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pleaſures exempted them from a law, which way 
—_ executed . 8 the profeſſors of the liberal 
arts“ 

It is faid, that the fooliſh curidſity of Elaga- 
balus attempted to diſcover, from the quantity of 
ſpiders webs, the number of the inhabitants of 
Rome. A more rational method of enquiry 
might not have been undeſerving of the attention 
of the wiſeſt princes, who could eafily have re- 
ſolved a queſtion ſo important for the Roman go- 


vernment, and ſo intereſting to ſucceeding ages. 


The births and deaths of the citizens were duly 
regiſtered; and if any writer of antiquity had 
condeſcended to mention the annual amount, or 
the common average, we might now produce 
ſome ſatisfactory caculation, which would deſtroy 
the extravagant aſſertions of critics, and perhaps 
confirm the modeſt and probable conjectures of 
philoſophers ®. The moſt diligent reſearches 
have collected only the following circumſtances; 
which, ſlight and imperfect as they are, may 
tend, in ſome degree, to illuſtrate the queſtion' of 
the populouſneſs of ancient Rome. I. When 
the capital of the empire was beſieged by the 


64 Ammianus, I. xiv. c. 6. He complains, with decent indig- 
nation, that the ſtreets of Rome were filled with crowds of females, 
who might have given children to the ſtate, but whoſe only occupa- 
tion was to curl and dreſs their hair, and jactari volubilibus gyris, 


dum exprimunt innumera ſimulacra, quæ finxere fabulæ theatrales. 


6s Lipſius (tom. iii. p- 423. de Magnitud. Romana, 1. iii. c. 3.) 
and Itaac Voſſius (Obſervat. Var. p. 26—34.) have indulged ſtrange 
dreams of four, or eight, or fourteen millions in Rome. Mr. 
Hume (Eſſays, vol. i. p. 450-457. ), with admirable good ſenſe and 
ſcepticiſm, betrays tome ſecret diſpoſition to extenuate the populoul- 
neſs of ancient times. 8 

| 5 Goths, 
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meaſured, by Ammonius, the mathematician, 1 
who found it equal to twenty-one: miles“. It 
ſhould not be forgotten, that the form of the city 
was almoſt that of a circle; the geometrical 
figure which is known to contain the largeſt ſpace 
within any. given circumference, II. The archi- 
et Vitruvius, who flouriſhed in the Auguſtan 
age, and whoſe evidence, on this occaſion, has 
peculiar weight and authority, obſerves, that the 
innumerable habitations of the Roman people 
would have ſpread themſelves far beyond the nar- 

' row limits of the city; and that the want of 
| ground, which was probably contracted on every 
| fide by gardens and villas, ſuggeſted the common, 
though inconvenient, practice of raiſing the houſes 
to a conſiderable height in the air “. But the 
lftineſs of theſe buildings, which often conſiſted 
of haſty work, and inſufficient materials, was the 
cauſe of frequent and fatal accidents ; and it was 
repeatedly enacted by Auguſtus, as well as by 
Nero, that the height of private edifices, within 
the walls of Rome, ſhould not exceed the mea- 
lure of ſeventy feet from the ground“. III. Ju- 


venal 
6 Olympiodor. ap. Phot. p. 197. See Std . Græc. 
tom. ix. p. 400. | 
a, 67 In ea autem majeſtate urbis, et civium infinità frequentii in- 
1 pumerabiles habitationes opus fuit explicare. Ergo cum recipere 
non poſſet area plana tantam multitudinem in urbe, ad auxilium alti- 
. tudinis ædificiorum res ipſa coëgit devenire. Vitruv. ii. 8. This 
05 paſſage, which I owe to Voſſius, is clear, ſtrong and comprehenſive. 
* 53 The ſucceſſive teſtimonies of Pliny, Ariſtides, Claudian, Ru- 
ul. tilius, &c. prove the inſufficiency of theſe reſtrictive edicts. See 


— de Maguitud. Romana, I, iii. c. 4. 
_ — Tabulata 
* 
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venal ® laments, as it ſhould ſeem from his own 


experience, the hardſhips of the poorer citizens, 


to whom he addreſſes the ſalutary advice of emi- 
orating, without delay, from the ſmoke of Rome; 
fince they might purchaſe, in the little towns of 
Italy, a cheerful commodious dwelling, at the 
fame price which they annually paid for a dark 


and miſerable lodging. Houſe-rent was there- 


fore immoderately dear : the rich acquired, at an 
enormous expence, the ground, which they co- 
vered with palaces and gardens ; but the body of 
the Roman people was crowded into a narrow 
ſpace ; and the different floors, and apartments, 
of the ſame houſe, were divided, as it is {till the 
cuſtom of Paris, and other cities, among ſeveral 
families of plebeians. IV. The total number of 
houſes in the fourteen regions of the city, is ac- 
curately ſtated in the deſcription of Rome, com- 
poſed under the reign of Theodoſius, and they 


amount to forty-eight thouſand three hundred and 


Tabulata tibi jam tertia fumant 
Tu neſcis ; nam ſi gradibus trepidatur ab imis 
Ultimus ardebit, quem tegula ſola tuetur. 
A pluvia. | 
Juvenal. Satir. iii. 199. 

69 Read the whole third ſatire, but particularly 166. 223, &c. The 
deſcription of a crowded inſula, or lodging-houle, in Petronius (c. 95. 
97.) perfectly tallies with the complaints of Juvenal; and we learn 
from legal authority, that in the time of Auguſtus (Heineccius, 
Hiſt. Juris Roman. c. iv. p. 181.), the ordinary rent of the ſeveral 
cænacula, or apartments of an inſula, annually produced forty thous 
ſand ſeſterces, between three and four hundred pounds ſterling (Pan- 
dect. I. xix. tit. ii. No 30.) ; a ſum which proves at once the large 
extent, and high value, of thoſe common buildings. 
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eighty two? . The two claſſes of domus and of CHAP, 


inſule, into which they are divided, include all ., 


the habitations of the capital, of every rank and 
condition, from the marble palace of the Anicii, 
with a numerous eſtabliſnment of freedmen and 
ſlaves, to the lofty and narrow lodging-houſe, 
where the poet Codrus, and his wife, were per- 
mitted to hire a wretched garret immediately 
under the tiles, If we adopt the ſame average, 
which, under ſimilar circumſtances, has been 
found applicable to Paris“, and indifferently 
allow about twenty-five perſons for each houſe, of 
every degree, we may fairly eſtimate the inha- 
bitants of Rome at twelve hundred- thouſand : a 
number which cannot be thought exceſſive for 
the capital of a mighty empire, though it exceeds 
the populouſneſs of the greateſt cities of modern 
Europe“. 


Such was the ſtate of Rome under the reign of Firſt ſiege 


city ꝰ. By a ſkilful diſpoſition of his numerous 
forces, 


10 This ſum total is compoſed of 1780 demi, or great houſes, of 
46,602 inſulæ, or plebeian habitations (ſee Nardini, Roma Antica, 
|. iti, p. $8.) ; and theſe numbers are aſcertained by the agreement of 
the texts of the different Noitiæ. Nardini, I. viii. p. 498. 590. 

71 See that accurate writer M. de Meſſance, Recherches fur la Po- 
pulation, p. 175—187. From probable, or certain grounds, he aſ- 
bgns to Paris 23,565 houſes, 71,114 families, and 576,639 inhabit- 
ants, 

7* This computation is not very different from that which M. Bro- 
ter, the laſt editor of Tacitus (tom. ii. b. 380.), has aſſumed from 


imilar principles; 3 though he ſeems to aim at a degree of E N 


wich it is neither poſſible nor important to obtain. 
73 For the events of the firſt ſiege of Rome, which are often con- 
funded with thoſe of the ſecond and third, ſee Zofmus, 1. v. 
Vor. v. | U P. 350m 


Honorius ; at the time when the Gothic army by 2 


formed the ſiege, or rather the blockade, of the Goth, 


. 408, 
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forces, who impatiently watched the moment of 
an aſſault, Alaric encompaſſed the walls, com- 
manded the twelve principal gates, intercepted 
all communication with the adjacent country, 
and vigilantly guarded the navigation of the 
Tyber, from which the Romans derived the ſureſt 
and moſt plentiful ſupply of proviſions. The 


' firſt emotions of the nobles, and of the people, 


were thoſe of ſurpriſe and indignation, that a vile 


© Barbarian ſhould dare to inſult the capital of the 


Famine, 


world: but their arrogance was ſoon humbled 


by misfortune ; and their unmanly rage, inſtead 
of being directed againſt an enemy in arms, was 
meanly exerciſed on a defenceleſs and innocent 
victim. Perhaps in the perſon of Serena, the 
Romans might have reſpected the niece of Theo- 
doſius, the aunt, nay even the adoptive mother, 
of the reigning emperor: but they abhorred the 
widow of Stilicho; and they liſtened with cre- 
dulous paſſion to the tale of calumny, which ac- 
cuſed her of maintaining a ſecret and criminal 
correſpondence with the Gothic invader. Actu- 
ated, or overawed, by the ſame popular frenzy, 
the ſenate, without requiring any evidence of her 
guilt, pronounced the ſentence of her death, 


Serena was ignominiouſly ſtrangled ; and the 


infatuated multitude were aſtoniſhed to find, that 


this cruel act of injuſtice did not immediately 


produce the retreat of the Barbarians, and the 
deliverance of the city. That unfortunate city 


p-. 350=—354» | Sozomen, I. ix. c. 6. Olympiodorus, ap. Phot, 


p. 180. Philoſtorgius, I. xii, c. 3. and Godefroy, Diſſertat. p. 467 


47 To , 


gradually 
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gradually experienced the diſtreſs of ſcarcity, and CHAP.' 


at length the. horrid calamities of famine. The 
daily allowance of three pounds of bread was 
reduced to one-half, to one-third, to nothing; 
and the price of corn ſtill continued to riſe in a 

rapid and extravagant proportion. The poorer 
citizens, who were unable to purchaſe the neceſ- 
faries of life, ſolicited the precarious charity of 
the rich; and for a while the public miſery was 
alleviated by the humanity of Læta, the widow 
of the emperor Gratian, who had fixed her reſi- 
dence at Rome, and conſecrated, to the uſe of 
the indigent, the princely revenue, which ſhe 
annually received from the grateful ſucceſſors of 


XXXI. 
— 


her huſband . But theſe private and temporary 


donatives were inſufficient to appeaſe the hunger 
of a numerous people; and the progreſs of famine 
invaded the marble palaces of the ſenators them- 
ſelves. The perſons of both ſexes, who had been 
educated in the enjoyment of eaſe and luxury, 
diſcovered how little is requiſite to ſupply the 
demands of nature; and laviſhed their unavail- 
ing treaſures of gold and filver, to obtain the 


coarſe and ſcanty ſuſtenance which they would? 


formerly have rejected with diſdain, The food 
the moſt repugnant' to ſenſe or imagination, the 


aliments the moſt unwholeſome and pernicious to 


the conſtitution, were eagerly devoured, and 
fiercely diſputed, by the rage of hunger. A dark 
ſuſpicion was entertained, that ſome deſperate 


74 The mother of Læta was named Piſſumena, Her father, fa. 
wily, and country are unknown. Ducange, Fam, Byzantin. p. 59« 
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C — wretches ſed on the bodies of their fellow- crea- 
ſon — tures, whom they had ſecretly - murdered ; and 


Plague, 


Superſti- 
tion. 


even mothers (ſuch was the horrid conflict of the 
two moſt powerful inſtincts implanted by nature 
in the human breaſt), even mothers are ſaid to 
have taſted the fleſh of their ſlaughtered infants ?*! 


Many 'thouſands of the inhabitants of Rome ex- 
pired in their houſes, or in the ſtreets, for want 
of ſuſtenance; and as the public ſepulchres with- 


out the walls were in the power of the enemy, the 


ſtench, which aroſe from ſo many putrid and un- 


buried carcaſſes, infected the air; and the miſe- 


ries of famine were ſucceeded and aggravated by 


the contagion of a peſtilential diſeaſe. The aſſur- 


ances of ſpeedy and effectual relief, which were 
repeatedly tranſmitted from the court of Raven- 


na, ſupported, for ſome time, the fainting reſo- 


lution of the Romans, till at length the deſpair 


of any human aid tempted them to accept the 
offers of a preternatural deliverance. Pompet- 


anus, præfect of the city, had been perſuaded, 


by the art or fanaticiſm of ſome Tuſcan, diviners, 
that, by the myſterious force of ſpells and facri- 
fices, they could extract the lightning from the 


clouds, and point thoſe celeſtial fires againſt the 


...75 Ad nefandos cibos erupit eſurientium rabies, et ſua invicem 
membra laniarunt, dum mater non parcit lactenti infantize z et recipit 


utero, quem paulld ante effuderat. Jerom ad Principiam, tom. i. p. 
121. The ſame horrid circumſtance is likewiſe told of the ſieges of 
Jeruſalem and Paris. For the latter, compare the tenth book of the 
Henriade, and the Journal de Henri IV. tom, i. p. 4783. ; and ob- 
ſerve that a plain narrative of facts is much more pathetic, than the 
molt laboured deſcriptions of epic poetry. 
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camp of the Barbarians . The important feret CHAP. 


XXXI. 


was communicated ' to Innocent, the biſhop f 


Rome; and the ſucceſſor of St. Peter is accuſed, 


perhaps without foundation, of preferring the 
ſafety of the republic to the rigid ſeverity of the 


Chriſtian worſhip. But when the queſtion was 
agitated in the ſenate ; when it was propoſed; as 
an eſſential condition, that thoſe ſacrifices ſnould 


be performed in the Capitol, by the authority, 


and in the preſence of, the magiltrates ; the ma- 
jority of that reſpectable aſſembly, apprehenſive 
either of the Divine, or of the Imperial, diſplea- 
ſure, refuſed to join in an act, which appeared 
almoſt equivalent to the e. reſtoration of 
n V. 


76 Zoſimus a, v. p. 355». 356.) ſpeaks of theſe ceremonies, like a 
Greek unacquainted with the national ſuperſtition of Rome and 2 
eany. I ſuſpect, that they conſiſted of two parts, the ſecret, and the 
public; the former were probably an imitation of the arts and ſpells, 
by which Numa had drawn down Jupiter and his thunder on Mount 
Aventine, | 

—— Quid agant laqueis, quæ carmina dicant 

Quaque trahant ſuperis ſedibus arte Jovem 

Scire nefas homini. 
The ancilia, or ſhields of Mars, the pignora Imperii, which were car- 
ried in ſolemn proceſſion on the calends of March, derived their ori- 
gin from this myſterious event (Ovid. Faſt. iii. 259—398.).. It 
was probably deſigned to revive this ancient feſtival, which had been 
ſuppreſſed by Theodoſius. In that caſe, we recover a chronological 
date (March the 11t, A. D. 409.) which has not hitherto woes ob- 
ſerved, 


77 Sazomen (I. ix, c. 6.) inſinuates, that the experiment was 
actually, though unſucceſsfully made; but he does not mention the 
name of Innocent: and Tillemont (Mem. Eceleſ. tom. x. p. 645.) 
is determined not to believe, that a pope could be guilty of ſuch impi- 
ous condeſcenſion, 
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The laſt reſource: of the Romans was in the 


clemency, or at leaſt in the moderation, of the 
Alaric ac» king of the Goths. The ſenate, who in this 


cepts a 
ranſom, 
and raiſcs 


the ſiege, 
A. D. 409 


emergency aſſumed the ſupreme powers of go- 


vernment, appointed two ambaſſadors to nego- 


ciate with the enemy. This important truſt was 


delegated to Baſilius, a ſenator, of Spaniſh ex- 


traction, and already conſpicuous in the admini- 


ſtration of provinces; and to John, the firſt tri- 


bune of the notaries, who was peculiariy-qualified, 
by his dexterity in buſineſs, as well as by his for- 
mer intimacy with the Gothic prince, When 
they were introduced into his preſence, they de- 
clared, perhaps in a more lofty ſtyle than became 
their abje& condition, that the Romans were 
reſolved to maintain their dignity, either in peace 
or war; and that, if Alaric refuſed them a fair 
and honourable capitulation, he might found his 
trumpets, and prepare to give battle to an innu- 
merable people, exerciſed in arms, and animated 
by deſpair. © The thicker the hay, the eaſier 
« jt is mowed,” was the conciſe reply of the 
Barbarian; and this ruſtic metaphor was accom- 
panied by a loud and inſulting laugh, expreſſive 
of his contempt for the menaces of an unwarlike 
populace, enervated by luxury before they were 
emaciated by famine. He then condeſcended to 
fix the ranſom, which he would accept as the 


price of his retreat from the walls of Rome: all 


the gold and filver in the city, whether it were 
the property of the ſtate, or of individuals; all 
the rich and precious moveables; and al! the 

{laves 
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ſlaves who could prove their title to the name of 
Barbarians. - The miniſters of the ſenate preſum- 
ed to aſk, in a modeſt and ſupphant tone, * If 
« ſuch, O King, are your demands, what do 
« you intend to leave us?” © Your LIVyESs;“ 
replied the haughty conqueror : they trembled, 
and retired. Vet before they retired, a ſhort ſuſ- 
penſion of arms was granted, which allowed ſome 
time for a more temperate negociation. The 
ſtern features of Alaric were inſenſibly relaxed; 
he abated much of the rigour of his terms; and 
at length conſented to raife the ſiege, on the im- 
mediate payment of five thouſand pounds of gold, 
of thirty thouſand pounds of ſilver, of four thou- 
ſand robes of ſilk, of three thouſand pieces of 
fine ſcarlet cloth, and of three thouſand pounds 
weight of pepper“. But the public treaſury was 
exhauſted; the annual rents of the great eſtates 
in Italy and the provinces, were intercepted by 
the calamities of war; the gold and gems had 
been exchanged, during the famine, for the vileſt 
ſuſtenance ; the hoards of ſecret wealth were till 
concealed by the obſtinacy of avarice; and ſome 
remains of conſecrated fpoils afforded the only 
reſource that could avert the impending ruin of 
the city. As ſoon as the Romans had ſatisfied | 
the rapacious demands of Alaric, they were re- 


73 Pepper was a favourite l of the moſt expenſive Roman 
cookery, and the belt ſort commonly ſold for fifteen denarii, or ten 
ſiillings, the pound. See Pliny, Hiſt, Natur, xii, 14. It was 
brought from India; and the ſame country, the coaſt of Malabar, ſtill 


- affords the greateſt plenty: but the improvement of trade and navi- 


gation has multiplied the quantity, and reduced the price. See Hiſ- i 
toire Politique et Philoſophique, &c. tom. i. p. 457, 
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CHAP. ſtored, in ſome meaſure, to the enjoyment of 
Roos peace and plenty. Several of the gates were 
cautiouſly opened; the importation of proviſions 
from the river, and the adjacent country, Was no 
longer obſtructed by the Goths; the citizens 
reſorted in crowds to the free market, which was 
held during three days in the ſuburbs; and 
while the merchants who undertook this gainful 
trade, made a conſiderable profit, the future ſub. 
ſiſtence of the city was ſecured by the ample 
magazines which were depoſited in the public and 
private granaries. A more regular diſcipline, 
than could have been expected, was maintained 
in the camp of Alaric; and the wiſe Barbarian 
juſtified his regard for the faith of treaties, by the 
juſt: ſeverity with which he chaſtiſed a party of 
 Hicentious Goths, who had infulted ſome Roman 
citizens on the road to Oſtia. His army, en- 
riched by the contributions of the capital, ſlowly 
advanced into the fair and fruitful province of 
Tuſcany, where he propoſed to eſtabliſh his win- 
ter-quarters; and the Gothic ſtandard became 
the refuge of forty thouſand Barbarian ſlaves, 
who had broke their chains, and aſpired, under 
the command of their great deliverer, to revenge 
the injuries, and the diſgrace, of their cruel ſer- 
vitude. About the fame time, he received a 
more honourable reinforcement of Goths and 
Huns, whom Adolphus ??, the brother of his wife, 


(_- — ing ” RA 8 1 4 
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R 


| 


79 This Gothic chieftain is called by Jornandes and Ifidore, 
Aibaulphus; by Zoſimus and Oroſius, Atau bus; and by Oly mpiodo- { 
rus, Adaouipbus. I bave uſed the celebrated name of Adapbus, which To 

| ſeems to be authoriſed by the practice of the Swedes, the ſons or bro- cir 
thers of the ancient Goths. tior 
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had conducted, at his preſſing invitation, . CHAP. 
the banks of the Danube to thoſe: of the Tyber ; HOES ; 
and who had cut their way, with ſome difficulty 
and loſs, through the ſuperior numbers of the 
Imperial troops. A victorious leader, who united 

the daring ſpirit of a Barbarian with the art and 
diſcipline of a Roman general, was at the head of 
an hundred thouſand fighting men; and Italy pro- 
nounced, with terror and reſpect, the RIES: 
name of Alaric * 

At the diftance of fourteen centuries, we may Fruitleſs 
be ſatisfied with relating the military exploits of fe fer 
the conquerors of Rome, without preſuming to pence, 
inveſtigate the motives of their political conduct. ; © © 
In the midſt of his apparent prafperity, Alaric 
was. conſcious, perhaps, of ſome ſecret weakneſs, 
ſome internal defect; or perhaps the moderation 
which he diſplayed, was intended only to deceive 
and diſarm the eaſy credulity of the miniſters of 
Honorius. The king of the Goths repeatedly 
declared, that it was his deſire to be conſidered 
as the friend of peace, and of the Romans. Three 

„ ſenators, at his earneſt requeſt, were ſent ambaſ- 
r ſadors to the court of Ravenna, to ſolicit the 
exchange of hoſtages, and the concluſion of the 
Fe treaty ; and the propaſals, which he more clearly 
4 expreſſed during the courſe of the negociations, | 
d' could only inſpire a doubt of his ſincerity, - as 
e, they might ſeem inadequate to the ſtate of his 
fortune, The Barbarian ſtill aſpired to the rank 


re, * 

do- 89 The treaty between Alaric and the Romans, &c. is taken from 
ich Zoſimus, I, v. p. 354, 355+ 358, 359+ 362, 363. The additional 
ng» circumſtances axe too few'and trifling to require wy ocker „ 
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of maſter-general of the armies. of the Weſt ; he 
ſtipulated an annual ſubſidy of corn and money; 


and he choſe the provinces of Dalmatia, Nori. 


cum, and Venetia, for the ſeat of his new king. 


dom, which would have commanded the import. 


ant communication between Italy and the Da- 


nube. If theſe modeſt terms ſhould be rejected, 


Alaric ſhewed a diſpoſition to relinquiſh his pe- 
cuniary demands, and even to content himſelf 
with the poſſeſſion of. Noricum ; an exhauſted and 
impoveriſhed country, perpetually expoſed to the 
inroads of the Barbarians of Germany. But the 


hopes of peace were diſappointed by the weak 


. obſtinacy, or intereſted views, of the miniſter 


Olympius. Without liſtening to the falutary 


 remonſtrances of the ſenate, he diſmiſſed their 


ambaſſadors under the conduct of a military ef- 
cort, too numerous for a retinue of honour, and 


too feeble for an army of defence. Six thouſand 


Dalmatians, the flower of the Imperial legions, 
were ordered to march from Ravenna to Rome, 
through an open country, which was occupied 


by the formidable myriads of the Barbarians. 


Theſe brave legionaries, encompaſſed and betray- 
ed, fell a ſacrifice to miniſterial folly ; their gene- 
ral, Valens, with an hundred ſoldiers, eſcaped 
from the field of battle; and one of the ambaſ- 
ſadors, who could no longer claim the protection 
of the law of nations, was obliged to purchaſe 
his freedom with a ranſom of thirty thouſand 
pieces of gold. Yet Alaric, inſtead of reſenting 
this, act of impotent hoſtility, immediately renew- 


81 Zoſimus, I, v. P · 367, 368, 369. 
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ed his propoſals of peace : and the ſecond embaſly 
of the Roman ſenate, which derived weight and 
dignity from the preſence of Innocent, biſhop of 
the city, was. guarded from the dangers of the 
road by a detachment of Gothic ſoldiers '*, | 

Olympius“ might have continued to inſult 
the juſt reſentment of a people, who loudly ac- 
cuſed him as the author of the public calamities ; 
but his power was undermined by=*the ſecret in- 
trigues of the palace. The favourite eunuchs 
transferred the government of Honorius, and the 
empire, to Jovius, the Pretorian præſect; an 
unworthy ſervant, who did not atone, by the 
merit of perſonal attachment, for the errors and 
misfortunes of his adminiſtration. The exile, or 
eſcape, of the guilty Olympius, reſerved him for 
more viciſſitudes of fortune: he experienced the 
adventures . of an obſcure and wandering life ; 
he again roſe to power; he fell a ſecond time 
into diſgrace ; his ears were cut off; he expired 
under the laſh ; and his ignominious death afford- 
ed a grateful ſpectacle to the friends of Stilicho. 
After the removal of Olympius, whoſe character 
was deeply tainted with religious fanaticiſm, the 
Pagans and heretics were delivered from the im- 
politic proſcription, which excluded them from 


the dignities of the ſtate, The brave Gennerid“, 


| | a ſoldier 

#2 Zoſimus, I. v. p. 360, 367, 362. The biſhop, by remaining at 

Ravenna, eſcaped the impending calamities of the city. Oroſius, l. vii. 
6. 39 p. 573+ | 

33 For the adventures of Olympius, and his ſucceſſors in the miniſ- 


try, fee Zoſimus, I. v. p. 363. 365, 366. and Olympiodor. ap. Phot. 
p. 130, 181, 


34 Zolimus (I. v. p. 364.) relates this circum%ance with viſible 
cmplacency, and celebrates the character of Gennerid as the laſt 


glory 
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0. HA. P. a ſoldier of Barbarian origin, who ſtill adhered 
— to the worſhip! of his anceſtors, had been oblig- 


ed to lay aſide the military belt: and though he 
was repeatedly aſſured by the emperor himſelf, 
that laws were not made for perſons of his rank 
or merit, he refuſed to accept any partial diſpen- 


ſation, and perſevered in honourable diſgrace, 


till he had extorted a general act of juſtice from 


the diſtreſs of the Roman government. The 


conduct of Gennerid, in the important ſtation, 
to which he was promoted or reſtored, of maſter. 
general of Dalmatia, Pannonia, Noricum, and 
Rhætia, ſeemed to revive the diſcipline and 


ſpirit of the republic. From a life of idleneſs 
and want, his troops were ſoon habituated to 


ſevere exerciſe, and plentiful ſubſiſtence; and his 
private generoſiry often ſupplied the rewards, 
which were denied by the avarice, or poverty, 
of the court of Ravenna. The valour of Gen- 
nerid, formidable to the adjacent Barbarians, was 
the firmeſt bulwark of the IIlyrian frontier; and 


his vigilant care aſſiſted the empire with a rein- 


forcement of ten thouſand Huns, who arrived 
on the confines of Italy, attended by ſuch a con- 
voy of proviſions, and ſuch a numerous train of 
ſneep and oxen, as might have been ſufficient, 
not only for the march of an army, but for the 


glory of expiring paganiſm. Very different were the ſentiments of 
the council of Carthage, who deputed four biſhops to the court of 
Ravenna, to complain of the law, which had been juſt enacted, that 
all converſions to Chriſtianity ſhould he free and voluntary. See 
Baronius, Annal. Eecleſ. A. D. 409. No 12. A. D. 410. No 47, 
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ſettlement of a colony. But the court and coun- CHAP, 
cils of Honorius ſtill remained a ſcene of weak- DD , 
neſs and diſtraction, of corruption and anarchy, 
Inſtigated by the prefect Jovius, the guards roſe 
in furious mutiny, and demanded the heads of 
tuo generals, and of the two principal eunuchs. 
The generals, under a perfidious promiſe of ſafe- 
ty, were ſent on ſhip- board, and privately exe- 
cuted; while the favour of the eunuchs procured 
them a mild and ſecure exile at Milan and Con- 
ſtantinople. Euſebius the eunuch, and the Bar- 
barian Allobich, ſucceeded to the command of 
the bed - chamber and of the guards; and the mu- 
tual jealouſy of theſe ſubordinate miniſters was 
the cauſe of their mutual deſtruction. By the 
infolent order of the count of the domeſtics, the 
great chamberlain was ſhamefully beaten to death 
with ſticks, before the eyes of the aſtoniſhed 
emperor; and the ſubſequent aſſaſſination of 
. WJ Allobich, in the midſt of a public proceſſion, is 
he only circumſtance of his life, in which Ho- 
d 


norius diſcovered the fainteſt ſymptom of courage 

or reſentment. Yet before they fell, Euſebius 
„ nnd Allobich had contributed their part to the 
win of the empire, by oppoſing the concluſion 
t, N of a treaty which Jovius, from a ſelfiſh, and per- 
ie I haps a criminal, motive, had negociated with 
Alaric, in a perſonal interview under the walls of 
of Rimini. During the abſence of Jovius, the em- 
of © peror was perſuaded to aſſume a lofty tone of 
inflexible dignity, ſuch as neither his ſituation, 
4, nor his character, could enable him to ſupport: 

and a letter, ſigned with the name of Honorius, 
le- I | was 
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was immediately diſpatched to the Pretoria 


w—_— prefet, granting him a free permiſſion to dif. 


poſe of the public money, but ſternly refuſing to 
proſtitute the military honours of Rome to the 
proud demands of a Barbarian, This letter was 
imprudently communicated to Alaric himſelf; 
and the Goth, who in the whole tranſaction had 
behaved with temper and decency, expreſſed, in 
the moſt outrageous language, his lively ſenſe of 
the inſult ſo wantonly offered to his perſon, and 
to his nation. The conference of Rimini was 
haſtily interrupted ; and the præfect Jovius, on 
his return to Ravenna, was compelled to adopt, 
and even to encourage, the faſhionable opinions 
of the court. By his advice and example, the 
principal officers of the ſtate and army were 
obliged to ſwear, that, without liſtening, in am 
, circumſtances, to any conditions of peace, they 
would ſtill perſevere in perpetual and implacable 
war againſt the enemy of the republic. This 
raſh engagement oppoſed an inſuperable bar to 
all future negociation. The miniſters of Hono- 
rius were heard to declare, that, if they had only 
invoked the name of the Deity, they would con- 
ſult the public ſafety, and truſt their ſouls to the 
mercy of Heaven: but they had ſworn, by the 
ſacred head of the emperor himſelf; they had 
rouched, in ſolemn ceremony, that auguſt ſeat of 
majeſty and wiſdom ; and the violation of their 
_ oath would expoſe them to the temporal penalties 


of ſacrilege and rebellion “. 
While 


35 Zoſimus, 1. v. p. 367, 368, 369. This cuſtom of ſwearing 
by the head, or life, or ſafety, or genius, of the ſovereign, was of 
3 | the 
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While the emperor and his court enjoyed, CH AP. 
with ſullen pride, the ſecurity of the marſhes and I. , 
fortifications of Ravenna, they abandoned Rome, wo 


ſieg 
almoſt without defence, to the reſentment of R 


Alaric. Vet ſuch was the moderation which he .. 


ſtill preſer ved, or affected, that, as he moved 
with his army along the Flaminian way, he ſuc- 
ceſſively diſpatched the biſnops of the towns of 
Italy to reiterate his offers of peace, and to con- 
jure the emperor, that he would ſave the city 
and its inhabitants from hoſtile fire, and the ſword 
of the Barbarians . Theſe impending calamities 


were however averted, not indeed by the wiſdom 
of Honorius, but by the prudence or humanity. 


of the Gothic king; who employed a milder, 
though not leſs effectual, method of conqueſt. 
Inſtead of aſſaulting the capital, he ſucceſſively 
directed his efforts againſt the Port of Oſtia, one 
of the boldeſt and moſt ſtupendous works of Ro- 
map magnificence . The accidents to which 


the higheſt antiquity, both in Egypt (Geneſis xlii. 15.) and Scythis. 
It was ſoon transferred, by flattery, to the Cæſars; and Tertullian 
complains, that it was the only oath which the Romans of his time 
affected to reverence, See an elegant Diſſertation of the Abbe Maſſey 
on the-Oaths of the Ancients, in the Mem. de l' Academie des Iu- 
{criptions, tom. i. p. 208, 209. 

56 Zoſimus, l. v. p. 368, 369. I have ſoftened the expreſſions _ 


Alaric, who expatiates, in too florid a manner, on the hiſtory of 


Rome, 

7 See Sueton. in Claud. c. 20. Dion Caſſius, I. Ix. p. 949. edit. 
Reimar. and the lively deſcription of Juvenal, Satir. xii. 75, &c. In 
the ſixteenth century, when the remains of this Auguſtan port were ſtill 
viſble, the antiquarians ſketched the plan (ſee d'Anvilie, Mem. de 


Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. xxx. p. 193.), and declared, with - 


enthuſiaſm, that all the monarchs of Europe would be unable to exe- 
cute ſo great a work (Bergier, Hiſt, des grands Chemins des Ro- 
mains, tom. ii. p. 3 56.) 
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CHAP. the precarious ſubſiſtence of the city was con- 
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tinually expoſed in a winter- navigation, and an 
open road, had ſuggeſted to the genius of the 
firſt” Cæſar the uſeful deſign, which was executed 
under the reign of Claudius. The artificial 
moles, which formed the narrow entrance, ad- 
vanced far into the ſea, and firmly repelled the 
fury of the waves, while the largeſt veſſels ſecurely 
rode at anchor within three deep and capacious 
baſons, which received the northern branch of 
the Pyber, about two miles from the ancient 
colony of Oſtia . The Roman Port inſenſibly 
ſwelled to the ſize of an epiſcopal city 1 where 


The Oftia Tyberina (ſee Cluver, Italia Antiq. I. iii. p. 870— 
379. ), in the plural number, the two mouths of the Tyber, were ſepa- 
rated by the Holy Ifland, an equilateral triangle, whoſe ſides were each 
of them computed at about two miles. The colony of Oſtia was 
founded immediately beyond the left, or ſouthern, and the Port imune+ 
diately beyond the right, or northern, branch of the river; and the 
diſtance between their remains meaſures ſomething more than two 
miles on Cingolani's map, In the time af Strabo, the ſand and mud 
Cepoſited by the Tyber, had choked the harbour of Oſtia; the progreſs 
of the ſame cauſe has added much to the ſize of the Holy Iſland, and 
gradually left both Oftia and the Port at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the ſhore. The dry channels (fiumi morti), and the large eſtuaries 
(ſtagno di Ponente, de Levante), mark the changes of the river, and 
the efforts of the ſea, Conſult, for the preſent fate of this dreary and 
deſolate tract, the excellent map of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate by the ma- 
thematicians of Benedict XIV.; an actual ſurvey of the Agto Romans, 
in fx ſheets, by Cingolani, which contains 113,8 19 rubbia (about 
570,000 acres); and the large topographical map of Ameti, in eight 
ſheets, 

&9 As early as the third (Lardner's Credibility of the*Goſpel, 
part ii. vol. iii. p. 89—92.), or at leaſt the fourth, century (Carol. a 
Sano Paulo, Notit. Eccleſ. p. 47.), the Port of Rome was an epiſ- 
copal city, which was demoliſhed, as it ſhould ſeem, in the ninth cen- 
tury, by pope Gregory IV. during the incurſions of the Arabs. It 
is now reduced to an inn, a church, and the houſe, or palace, of the 
biſhop, who ranks as one of fix cardinal biſhops of the Roman 
church. See Efchinard, Deſcrizione di Roma et del Agro Romano, 
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the corn of Africa was depoſited in ſpacious gra- 
naries for the uſe of the capital. As ſoon as 
Alaric was in poſſeſſion of that important place, 
he ſummoned the city to ſurrender at diſcretion 


and his demands were enforced by the poſitive 


declaration, that a refuſal, or even a delay, ſhould 
be inſtantly followed by the deſtruction of the 
magazines, on which the life of the Roman 
ple depended. The clamours of that people, and 
the terror of famine, ſubdued the pride of the 
ſenate ; they liſtened, without reluctance, to the 
propoſal of placing a new emperor on the throne 
of the unworthy Honorius; and the ſuffrage of 
the Gothic conqueror beſtowed the purple on 
Attalus præfect of the city. The grateful mo- 
narch immediately acknowledged his protector as 
maſter-general of the armies of the Weſt; Adol- 
phus, with the rank of count of the domeſtics, 
obtained the cuſtody of the perſon of Attalus; 
and the two hoſtile nations ſeemed to be united 
in the cloſeſt bands of friendſhip and alliance“. 
The gates of -the city were thrown open, and 
the new emperor of the Romans, encompaſſed on 
every ſide by the Gothic arms, was conducted, in 
tumultuous proceſſion, -to the palace of Auguſtus 
and Trajan. After he had diſtributed the civil 
and military dignities among his favourites and 
ſollowers, Attalus convened an aſſembly of the 


ſenate; before whom, in a formal and florid 


ſpeech, he aſſerted his reſolution of reſtoring the 


90 For the elevation of Attalus, conſult Zoſimus, I. vi. p. 377 
30. Sozomen, I. ix, c. 8, 9. Olympiodor. ap. Phot. p. 180, 187. 
Philoſtorg. I. xii, e. 3. and Godefroy, Diſſertat. p. 470 - 
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- majeſty of the republic, and of uniting to the 


empire the provinces of Egypt and the Eaſt, 
which had once acknowledged the ſovereignty 
of Rome. Such extravagant promiles inſpired 


every reaſonable citizen with a juſt contempt for 


the character of an unwarlike uſurper ; whoſe ele- 


vation was the deepeft and moſt ignominious 


wound which the republic had yet ſuſtained from 
- the infolence of the Barbarians. But the popu- 


lace, with their uſual levity, applauded the change 
of maſters, The public diſcontent was favour- 
able to the rival of Honorius; and the, ſectaries, 
_ oppreſſed by his perſecuting edicts, expected ſome 


degree of countenance, or at leaſt of toleration, 


from a prince, who, in his native country of Io- 


nia, had been educated in the Pagan ſuperſtition, 


and who had ſince received the ſacrament of bap- 
tiſm from the hands of an Arian biſnopꝰ. The 


firſt days of the reign df Attalus were fair and 


proſperous. An officer of confidence was ſent 


with an ineonſiderable body of troops to ſecure 
the obedience of Africa; the greateſt part of 
Italy ſubmitted to the terror of the Gothic pow- 
ers; and though the city of Bologna made a vi- 
gorous and effectual reſiſtance, the people of 
Milan, diſſatisfied perhaps with the abſence of 


Honorius, accepted, with loud acclamations, the 


choice of the Roman ſenate. At the head of a 


formidable army, Alaric conducted his royal cap- 


gt We may admit the evidence of Sozomen for the Arian baptiſm, 
and that of Philoſtorgius for the Pagan education, of Attalus, The 


viſible joy of Toſimus, and the diſcontent which he imputes to the 


Anician family, are very unfavourable to the Chriſtianity of the new 
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tive almoſt to the gates of Ravenna; and a * CH 


the Prætorian præfect, of Valens, maſter of the 
cavalry and infantry, of the quæſtor Potamius, 
and of Julian, the firſt of the notaries, was intro- 
duced, with martial pomp, into the Gothie 
camp. In the name of their ſovereign, they 


conſented to acknowledge the lawful election of 


his competitor, and to divide the provinces of 
Italy and the Weſt between the two, emperors. 
Their propoſals were rejected with diſdain; and 
the refuſal was aggravated by the inſulting cle- 
mency of Attalus, who condeſcended to promiſe, 


that, if Honorius would inſtantly reſign the pur- 


ple, he ſhould be permitted to paſs the remainder 


of his life in the peaceful exile of ſome remote 


iſland *. So deſperate indeed did the ſituation 
of the ſon of Theodoſius appear, to thoſe who 
were the beſt acquainted with his ſtrength and 
reſources, that Jovius and Valens, his miniſter 
and his general, betrayed their truſt, infamouſly 
deſerted the ſinking cauſe of their benefactor, and 
devoted their treacherous allegiance to the ſervice 
of his more fortunate rival. Aſtoniſhed by ſuch 
examples of domeſtic treaſon, Honorius trembled 
at the approach of every ſervant, at the arrival 
of every meſſenger. He dreaded the ſecret ene- 


91 He carried his inſolence ſo far, as to declare, that he ſhould 


mutilate Honorius before he ſent him into exile. But this aſſertion 
of Zoſimus is deſtroyed by the more impartial teſtimony of Olym- 
piodorus, who attributes the ungenerous propoſal (which was abſo- 
lutely rejected by Attalus) to the baſeneſs, and perhaps the treachery, 
of Jovius. 
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mies, who might lurk in his capital, his palace, 


— his bed- chamber; and ſome ſhips lay ready in 


the harbour of Ravenna, to tranſport the abdi- 


| cated monarch to the dominions of his infant 


He is de- 


graded by 
Alaric, 


OS 


nephew, the emperor of the Eaſt, 
But there is a Providence (fuch at leaſt was the 
opinion of the hiſtorian Procopius ®*) that watches 


over innocence and folly ; and the pretenſions of 
Honorius to its peculiar care cannot reaſonably - 


be diſputed. At the moment when his deſpair, 
incapable of any wiſe or manly reſolution, medi- 
tated a ſhameful flight, a ſeaſonable reinforcement 
of four thouſand veterans unexpectedly landed in 
the port of Ravenna. To theſe valiant ſtrangers, 
whoſe fidelity had not been corrupted by the fac- 
tions of the court, he committed the walls and 
gates of the city; and the ſlumbers of the empe- 
ror were no longer diſturbed by the apprehenſion 
of imminent and internal danger. The favour- 
able intelligence which was received from Africa, 
fuddenly changed the opinions of men, and the 
Nate of oublic affairs. The troops and officers, 


whom Attalus had ſent into that province, were 


defeated and ſlain; and the active zeal of Hera- 


clian maintained his own allegiance, and that of 
bis people. The faithful count of Africa tranſ- 


mitted a large ſum of money, which fixed the 


artachment of the Imperial guards; and his vigi- 


lance, in preventing the exportation of corn and 


oil, introduced famine, tumult, and diſcontent, 
into the walls of Rome. The failure of the 


93 Procop, de Bell. Vandal. I. i, 6. 2. 
1 African 
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complaint and recrimination in the party of Al 


talus; and the mind of his protector was inſen- 
ſibly alienated from the intereſt of a prince, who 
wanted ſpirit to command, or docility to obey. 
The moſt imprudent meaſures were adopted 
without the knowledge, or againſt the advice, of 
Alaric; and the obſtinate refuſal of the ſenate, to 
allow, in the embarkation, the mixture even 
of five hundred Goths, betrayed a ſuſpicious and 


diſtruſtful temper, which, in their ſituation, was 


neither generous nor prudent. The reſentment 
of the Gothic king was exaſperated by the mali- 
cious arts of Jovius, who had been raiſed to the 


rank of patrician, and who afterwards excuſed his 
double perfidy, by declaring, without a bluſh, 


that he had only /zemed to abandon the ſervice of 
Honorius, more effectually to ruin the cauſe. of 
the uſurper. In a large plain near Rimini, and 
in the preſence of an innumerable multitude - of 
Romans and Barbarians, the wretched Attalus 
was publicly deſpoiled of the diadem and purple; 


and thoſe enſigns of royalty were ſent by Alaric, 


as the pledge of peace and friendſhip, to the ſon 
of Theodoſius?“ . The officers who returned to 
their duty, were reinſtated in their employments, 
and even the merit of a tardy repentance was 
graciouſly allowed ; but the degraded emperor of 


94 See the cauſe and circumſtances of the fall of Attalus in Zoſi- 
mus, I. vi. p. 389—3$3. Sozomen, I. ix. c. 8. Philoſtorg. |, xii. 
c. 3. The two acts of indemnity in the Theodoſian Code, I, ix. 
tit. xxxviii. leg. 11, 22. which were publiſhed the 12th of Fehruary, 
aud the 8th of Auguſt, A. D. 410, evidently relate to this uſurper. 
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wy— diſgrace, implored the permiſſion of following the 


Third ſiege 
and fack wh 
Rome by 
the Goths, 
A. D. 410, 
5 Aug. 24. 


Gothic camp, in the train of a en and ca- 
pricious Barbarian *, 

The degradation of Attalus removed the only 
real obſtacle to the concluſion of the peace ; and 
Alaric advanced within three miles of Ravenna, 
to preſs the irreſolution of the Imperial miniſters, 


whoſe infolence ſoon returned with the return of 


fortune. His indignation was kindled by the 
report, that a rival chieftain, that Sarus, the per- 
ſonal enemy of Adolphus, and the hereditary foe 
of the houſe of Balti, had been received into the 
palace. At the head of three hundred followers, 
that fearleſs Barbarian immediately fallied from 


the gates of Ravenna ; ſurpriſed, and cut in pieces, 


a conſiderable body of Goths; re entered the city 
in triumph ; and was permitted to inſult his ad- 
verſary, by the voice of a herald, who publicly 
declared that the guilt of Alaric had for ever 
excluded him from the friendſhip and alliance of 
the emperor *®, The crime and folly of the court 
of Ravenna was expiated, a third time, by the 
calamities of Rome. The king of the Goths, 
who no longer diſſembled his appetite for plun- 


95 In 55 Alaricus, imperatore, facto, infecto, refecto, ac de- 
fecto . . Mimum riſit, et ludum * r Orokus, 1 „vii. 
c. 42. p. 582. | 

96 Zoſimus, I. vi. p. 384. Savomen, 1. ix. 6. 9. Philoſtorgius, 
1. xii. c. 3. In this place the text of Zoſimus is mutilated, and we 
have loſt the remainder of his ſixth and laſt book, which ended with 
the ſack of Rome. Credulous and partial as he is, we muſt take our 
leave of that hiſtorian with ſome regret, 
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der and revenge, appeared in arms under the CHAP p 
walls of the capital; and the trembling ſenate, - = 
without any hopes of relief, prepared, by a deſ- 

perate reſiſtance, to delay the ruin of their coun- 

try. But they were unable to guard againſt the 

ſecret conſpiracy of their ſlaves and domeſtics; 

who, either from birth or intereſt, were attached 

to the cauſe of the enemy. At the hour of mid- 

night, the Salarian gate was ſilently opened, and 

the inhabitants were awakened; by the tremen- 

dous ſound of the Gothic trumpet. Eleven hun- 

dred and fixty-three years after the foundation of 

Rome, the Imperial city, which had ſubdued and 

civiliſed ſo conſiderable a part of mankind, was 
delivered to the licentious fury of the tribes of | 


Germany and Scythia “. 


The proclamation of Alaric, when he forced his 2 


entrance into a vanquiſhed city, diſcovered, how- for the 
ever, ſome regard for the laws of humanity and — 
religion. He encouraged his troops boldly to 

ſeize the rewards of valour, and to enrich them- 

ſelves with the ſpoils of a wealthy and effeminate 
people: but he exhorted them, at the ſame time, 


to ſpare the lives of the unreſiſting citizens, and 


97 Adeſt Alaricus, trepidam Romam obſidet, turbat, irrumpit. 
Oroſius, l. vii. c. 39. p. 573- He diſpatches this great event 'in 
ſeven words; but he employs whole pages in celebrating the devotion 
of the Goths. I have extracted from an improbable ſtory of Proeo- 
pius, the circumſtances which had an air of probability, Pracop. 
de Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 2. He ſuppoſes, that the city was ſurpriſed 

while the ſenators ſlept in the afternoon ; but Jerom, with more au- 
thority and more reaſon, affirms, that it was in the night, note 
Moab capta eſt ; nocte cecidit murus ejus, tom. i. P. 122. ad Princie 


piam, 
3 X 4 to 
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to reſpect the churches of the apoſtles St. Peter 
and St. Paul, as holy and inviolable,, ſan&uaries. 
Amidſt the horrors of a nocturnal tumoult, . ſeveral 
of the Chriſtian Goths diſplayed the feryour of a 
recent converſion ; and ſome inſtances of their 
uncomman piety and moderation are related, and 
perhaps adorned, by the zeal of ecgleſiaſtical 
writers . While the Barbarians roamed through 
the city in. queſt of -prey, the humble dvelling 
of an aged virgin, who had devoted her life to 
the ſervice of the altar, was forced open by one 
of the powerful Goths, He immediately demand- 
ed, though in civil language, all the gold and 
ſilver in her poſſeſſion ; and was aſtoniſhed at the 
readineſs with which ſhe conducted him to a 
ſplendid hoard. of maſſy plate, of the richeſt ma- 
terials, and the moſt curious workmanſhip. The 
Barbarian viewed with. wonder and. delight this 
valuable acquiſition, till he was interrupted by 
a ſerious admonition, addreſſed to him in the 
following words: Theſe,” ſaid ſhe, © are the con- 
« ſecrated veſſels belonging to St. Peter; if you 
0 preſume to touch them, the ſacrilegious deed 
will remain on your conſcience, For my 
« part, I dare not keep what I am unable to 


8 Oroſius (1. vii. c. 39. p. 373576.) applauds the piety of the 
' Chriſtian Goths, without teeming to perceive that the greatett part of 
them were Arian heretics. Jornandes (e. 30. p. 653.) and Iſidore of 
Seville (Chron. p. 714. edit. Grot.), who were both attached to the 
Gothic cauſe, have repeated and embelliſhed theſe edifying tales. Ac- 
cording to Iſidore, Alaric himſelf was heard to ſay, that he waged war 
with the Romans, and rot with the apoſtles. Such was the ſtyle of 
the ſeventh century; two hundred years before, the fame and merit 
had been alcribed, not to the apoltles, but to Chriſt, | 
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« defend.” "The Gothic captain, ſtruck with' CHAP. 


reverential awe, diſpatched a meſſenger to inform — 
the king of the treaſure which he had diſcovered; 
and received a peremptory order from Alitic, 


that all the conſecrated plate and ornaments 


ſhould be tranfported, withour damage or delay, 


to the church of the apoſtle. From the extre- 
mity, perhaps, of the Quirinal hill, to the diſtant 
quarter of the Vatican, a numerous detachment 
of Goths, marching in order of battle through 
the prineipal ſtreets, protected, with glittering 
arms, the long train of their devout compa- 
nions, who bore aloft, on their heads, the ſacred 
veſſels of gold and ſilver; and the martial ſhouts 
of the Barbarians were mingled with the ſound of 
religious pſalmody. From all the adjacent houſes, 
a crowd of Chriſtians haſtened to join this edify- 
ing proceſſion; and a multitude of fugitives, 


without diſtinction of age, or rank, or even of 
ſect, had the good fortune to eſcape to the ſe- 


eure and hoſpitable ſanctuary of the Vatican. 
The learned work, concerning the City of God, 
was profeſſedly compoſed by Sr. Auguſtin, to 
juſtify the ways of Providence in the deſtruction 
of the Roman greatneſs. He celebrates, with 
peculiar ſatisfaction, this memorable triumph of 
Chriſt; and inſults his adverſaries, by challeng- 
ing them to produce ſome ſimilar example, of a 
town taken by ſtorm, in which the fabulous gods 


of antiquity had been able to protect either them- 


ſelves, or their deluded votarics ?. 


$9 See Auguſtin, de Civitat. Dei, I. i. c. 16. He particularly 
appeals to the examples of Troy, Syracule, aud Tareutunf: 
| In 
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In the ſack of Rome, ſome rare and extraor. 
dinary examples of Barbarian virtue had been 
deſervedly applauded. But the holy precincts of 
the Vatican, and the apoſtolic churches, could 
receive a very ſmall proportion of the Roman 
people: many thouſand warriors, more eſpecially 


of the Huns, who ſerved under the ſtandard of 


Alaric, were ſtrangers to the name, or at leaſt 
to the faith, of Chriſt; and we may ſuſpect, 
without any breach of charity or candour, that, 
in the hour of ſavage licence, when every paſſion 
was inflamed, and every reſtraint was, removed, 
the precepts of the goſpel ſeldom influenced the 
behaviour of the Gothic Chriſtians. The writers, 
the beſt diſpoſed to exaggerate their clemency, 
have freely confeſſed, that a cruel ſlaughter was 
made of the Romans ; and that the ſtreets of 
the city wete filled with dead bodies, which re- 


mained without burial during the general con- 


ſternation. The deſpair of the citizens was ſome- 
times converted into fury; and whenever the 
Barbarians were provoked by oppoſition, they 
extended the promiſcuous maſſacre to the feeble, 
the innocent, and che helpleſs. The private 


100 Jerom (tom. i. p. 121. ad Principiam) has e to the ſack 


| of Rome all the ſtrong expreſſions of Virgil: 


Quis cladem illius noctis, quis funera fando, 

Explicet, &c. 
Procopius (I. i. c. 2.) poſitively affirms that great numbers were 
ain by the Goths. Auguſtin (de Civ. Dei, 1. i. c. 12, 13.) offers 
Chriftian comfort for the dgath of thoſe, whoſe bodies (multa corpora) 
had remained (i tantd flrage) unburied. Baronius, from the differ- 
ent writings of the Fathers, has thrown ſome light on the ſack of 
Rome. Anal. — A. D. 410. Ne 16-44. 
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revenge of forty thouſand ſlaves was exerciſed CH . — Me 
without pity or remorſe; and the ignominious ID * 


laſhes, which they had formerly received, were 
waſhed away in the blood of the guilty, or ob- 
noxious, families. The matrons and virgins of 
Rome were expoſed to injuries more dreadful,” in 
the apprehenſion of chaſtity, than death itſelf ; 


and the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian has ſelected an 


example of female virtue, for the admiration of 
future ages. A Roman lady, of fingular beauty 
and orthodox faith, had excited the impatient 
defires of a young Goth, who, according to the 
ſagacious remark of Sozomen, was attached to 
the Arian hereſy. Exaſperated by her obſtinate 
reſiſtance, he drew his ſword, and, with the anger 
of a lover, ſlightly wounded her neck. The 
bleeding heroine ſtill continued to brave his re- 
ſentment, and to repel his love, till the raviſher 
deliſted from his vnavailing efforts, reſpectfully 
conducted her to the ſanctuary of the Vatican, 
and gave fix pieces of gold to the guards of the 
church, on condition that they ſhould reſtore her 
inviolate to the arms of her huſband. Such in- 
ſtances of courage and generoſity were not ex- 


10 Sozomen, I. ix. c. 10. Auguſtin (de Civitat. Dei, 1. i. 


c. 17.) intimates, that ſome virgins or matrons actually killed them 


ſelves to eſcape violation; and though he admires their ſpirit, he is 
obliged, by his theology, to condemn their raſh preſumption, Per- 
haps the good biſhop of Hippo was too eaſy in the belief, as well. as 


too rigid in the cenſure, of this act of female heroiſm. The twenty 


maidens (if they ever exiſted), who threw themſelves into -the Elbe, 
when Magdeburgh was taken by ſtorm, have been multiplied to the 


Bree * . 


phus, vol. i, p. 308. 
|  fremely 
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Cc HAP. tremely common. The brutal ſoldiers ſatisfied 


2 their ſenſual appetites, without conſulting either 


che inclination, or the duties, of their female 
captives : : and a nice queſtion of caſuiſtry was 
ſeriouſly agitated, Whether thoſe tender victims, 
who had inflexibly refuſed their conſent to the 


violation which they ſuſtained, had loſt, by their 


misfortune, the glorious crown of virginity . 
There were other loſſes indeed of a more ſub. 
ſtantial kind, and more general concern. It can- 
not be preſumed, that all the Barbarians were at 
all times capable of perpetrating ſuch amorous 
6utrages ; and the want of youth, or beauty, or 
chaſtity, protected the greateſt part of the Ro- 
man women from the danger of a rape. But 
avarice is an inſatiate and univerſal paſſion ; ſince 
the enjoyment of almoſt every object that can 
afford pleaſure to the different taſtes and tempers 
of mankind, may be procured by the poſſeſſion of 
wealth, In the pillage of Rome, a juſt prefer- 
ence was given to gold and jewels, which con- 
tain the greateſt- value in the ſmalleſt compals and 
weight: but, after theſe portable riches had been 
removed by the more diligent robbers, the palaces 


of Rome were rudely ſtripped of their ſplendid 


102 See Auguſtin, de Civitat, Dei, 1. i. c. 16, 18, He treats the 
ſubje& with remarkable accuracy; and after admitting that there 
cannot be any crime, where there is no conſent, he adds, Sed quia 
non ſolum quod ad dolorem, verum etiam quod ad libidinem, per- 
tinet, in corpore alieno perpetrari poteſt; quicquid tale factum fuerit, 


etſi retentam conſtantiſſimo animo pudicitiam non excutit, pudorem 


tamen incutit, ne credatur factum cum mentis etiam voluntate, quod 
fieri fortaſſe ne carnis aliqua voluptate von potuit. In c. 18. he 
mukes ſome curious * between moral ane phyſical virgi- 


nity. 
and 
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and coſtly furniture. The. ſide-boards of maſſy CHAP 
plate, and the variegated wardrobes of ſilk and — 
purple, were irregularly piled- in the. waggons, 
that always followed the march of a Gothic army. 
The moſt exquiſite works of - art were roughly 
handled, or wantonly deſtroyed : many a ſtatue 
was melted for the ſake of the precious materials ; 
and many a vale, in the diviſion of the ſpoil, was 
ſhivered into fragments by the ſtroke of a battle- 
axe. The acquiſition of riches ſerved only to 
ſtimulate the avarice of the rapacious Barbarians, 
who proceeded, by threats, by blows, and by tor- 
tures, to force from their priſoners the confeſſion 
of hidden treaſure :.: Viſible ſplendour and ex- 

| pence were alleged as the proof of a. plentiful 
fortune : the appearance of poverty was imputed 
to a parſimonious diſpoſition ; and the obſtinacy 
of ſome miſers, who endured the moſt cruel tor- 
ments before they would diſcover the ſecret 
object, of their affection, was fatal to many un- 
happy wretches, who expired under the laſh, 
for refuſing to reveal their imaginary trea- 
N ſures, The edifices of Rome, though the da- 
8 mage has been much exaggerated, received ſome 
10 injury from the violence of the Goths. At their 
entrance through the Salarian gate, they fired 
e the adjacent houſes to guide their march, and to 
uia WO diſtract the attention of the citizens: the flames, 


t 10 Marcella, a Roman lady, equally reſpectable for her rank, 
» 

Ef der age, and her piety, was thrown on the ground, and cruelly 
uod beaten and whipped, cæſum fuſtibus flagelliſque, &c. Jerom, tom. i. 
be p. 121, ad Principiam. See Auguſtin, de. Civ, Dei, I. i. c. 10. 
gi The modern Sacco di Roma, p. 208. gives an idea of the various 
| methods of torturing priſoners for gold. 
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CHAP. which encountered no obſtacle in the diſorder of 


XXXI. 


. tte night, conſumed many private and public 


for the ancient deſeriptions, the latter for the actual topography. 


buildings; and the ruins of the palace of Sal. 
Juſt *** remained, in the age of Juſtinian, a ſtately 
monument of the Gothic conflagration . Yet 
a contemporary hiſtorian has obſerved, that fire 
could ſcarcely conſume the enormous beams of 
ſolid braſs, and that the ſtrength of man was in- 
ſufficient to ſubvert the foundations - of ancient 
ſtructures. Some truth may poſſibly be conceal. 
ed in his devout affertion, that the wrath of 


Heaven ſupplied the imperſections of hoſtile rage; 


and that the proud Forum of Rome, decorated 


with the ſtatues of ſo many gods and heroes, was 


levelled in the duſt by the ſtroke of lightning“. 


104 The hiſtorian Salluſt, who uſefully praiſed the vices which 
he has ſo eloquently cenſured, employed the plunder of Numidia to 
adorn his palace and gardens on the Quirinal hill. The ſpot where 
the houſe ſtood, is now marked by the church of St. Suſanna, ſepa- 
rated only by a ſtreet from the baths of Diocletian, and not far diſ- 
tant from the Salarian gate. See Nardini, Roma Antica, p. 192, 
193. and the great Plan of Modern Rome, by Nolli. 

105 The expreſſions of Procopius are diſtin and moderate (de 


Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 2.). The Chronicle of Marcellinus ſpeaks too 


ſtrongly, partem urbis Romz cremavit ; and the words of Philoſtor- 
gius (es eptsior; d rue ToAws Xtiperncy I. xii. c. 3.) convey a falſe and 
exaggerated idea, Bargæus has compoſed a particular diſſertation 
(ſee tom. iv. Antiquit. Rom. Grev.) to prove that the edifices of 
Rome were not ſubverted by the Goths and Vandals. 

106 Orofins, I. ii. c. 19. p. 143. He ſpeaks as if he diſapproved 
all ſtatues ; vel Deum vel hominem mentiuntur. They conſiſted of 
the kings of Alba and Rome from ZEneas, the Romans, ijluftriovs 
either in arms or arts, and the deified Cæſars. The expreſſion 
which he uſes of Forum is ſomewhat ambiguous, - ſince there exiſted 
fue principal Fora; but as they were all contiguous and adjacent, 
in the plain which is ſurrounded by the Capitoline, the Quirinal, the 
Eſquiline, and. the Palatine hills, they might fairly be conſidered 
as one, See the Roma Antiqua of Donatus, p. 162—201. and the 
Roma Antica of Nardini, p. 212—273. The former is more uſeful 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Whatever might be the numbers, of equeſtrian, 


or plebeian rank, who periſhed in the maſſacre of 


Rome, it is confidently affirmed, that only one 
ſenator loft his life by the ſword of the enemy *. 
But it was not eaſy to compute the multitudes, 
who, from an honourable ſtation, and a proſper- 
ous fortune, were ſuddenly reduced to the miſer- 
able condition of captives and exiles. As the 
Barbarians had raore occaſion for money than for 
ſlaves, they fixed, at a moderate price, the re- 
demption of their indigent priſoners; and the 
ranſom was often paid by the benevolence of 


their friends, or the charity of ſtrangers . The 


captives, who were regularly ſold, either in open 
market, or by private contract, would have I&- 
gally regained their native freedom, which it was 
unpoſſible for a citizen to loſe, or to alienate *”, 
But as 4t was ſoon diſcovered, that the vindication 
of their liberty would endanger their lives; and 
that the Goths, unleſs they were tempted to ſel}, 
might be provoked to murder, their uſeleſs pri- 
loners ; the civil juriſprudence had been already 
—— by a wiſe — that they n be 


107 Oroſius (1. ii. c. 19. p. 142.) compares the aſs of the 
Gauls and the clemency of the Goths. Ibi vix quemquam inventum 
ſenatorem, qui vel abſens evaſerit; hic vix quemquam requiri, qui 
forte ut latens perierit. But there is an air of rhetoric, and perhaps 
of falſehood, in this antitheſis ; and Socrates (I. vii. c. 10.) affirms, 
perhaps by an oppoſite exaggeration, that many en were put to 
death with various and exquiſite tortures. 

193 Multi... Chriſtiani in captivitatem ducti ſunt, Auguſtin, 
de Civ. Dei, I. i. c. 14; and the Chriſtians experienced no peculiar 
hardſhips. 

199 See Heineccius, Antiquitat, Juris Roman, tom. i. p. 96. 
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obliged to ſerve the moderate term of five years, 
till they had diſcharged by their labour the price 
of their redemption ***?. The nations who in. 
vaded the Roman empire, had driven before 


them, into Italy, whole troops of hungry and 
affrighted provincials, leſs apprehenſive of ſervi- 


. tude than of famine. The calamities of Rome 


and Italy diſperſed the inhabitants to the moſt 
lonely, the moſt ſecure, the moſt diſtant places 


of refuge. While the Gothic cavalry fpread ter- 


ror and deſolation along the ſe coaſt of Cam- 
pania and Tuſcany, the little iſland of Igilium, 


ſeparated by a narrow channel from the Argen- 


tarian promontory, repulſed, or eluded, their 
hoſtile attempts; and at fo ſmall a diſtance from 
Rome, great numbers of citizens were ſecurely 
concealed in the thick woods of that ſequeſtered 
ſpot I he ample patrimonies, which many 


% Appendix Cod, Theodoſ. xvi. in Sirmond. Opera, tom. i. 
p. 735. This edi was publiſhed the 11th of December, A. D. 405. 
and is more reaſonable than properly belonged to the miniſters of Ho- 
norius. | 

111 Eminus Igilii ſylvoſa cacumina miror ; 

Quem fraudare nefas laudis honore ſuæ 
Hzc proprios nuper tutata eſt inſula ſaltus; 
Sive loci ingenio, ſeu Domini genio. 
Gurgite cum modico vifricibus obſtitit armis 
Tanquam longinquo diſſociata mari. 
Hæc mũltos lacera ſuſcepit ab urbe fugatos, ' 
Hic feſſis poſito certa timore ſalus. 
Plurima terreno populaverat æquora bello, 
Contra naturam claſſe timendus eques 
Unum, mira fides, vario diſcrimine portum! 
Tam prope Romanis, tam procul eſſe Getis. 
Rutilius, in Itinerar. 1. i. 325. 
The iſland is now called Giglio. See Cluver, Ital, Antiq. l. its 
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ſenatorian families poſſeſſed in Africa, invited CHAP. 


them, if they had time, and prudence, to eſcape 
from the ruin of their country; to embrace the 
ſhelter of that hoſpitable province. The moſt il- 
luſtrious of theſe fugitives was the noble and pious 
Proba, the widow of the præfect Petronius. 


After the death of her huſband, the moſt power- 


ful ſubject of Rome, ſhe had remained at the head 
of the Anician family, and ſucceſſively ſupplied, 
from her private fortune, the expence of the con- 
ſulſhips of her three ſons. When. the city was 
beſieged and taken by the Goths, Proba ſup- 
ported, with Chriſtian reſignation, the loſs of im- 
menſe riches; embarked in a ſmall veſſel, from 
whence ſhe bcheld, at ſea, the flames of her 
burning palace, and fled with her daughter Læta, 
and her grand-daughter, the celebrated virgin, 
Demetxzas, to the coaſt of Africa, The benevo- 
lent profuſion with which the matron diſtributed 
the fruits, or the price, of her eſtates, contributed 
to alleviate the misfortunes of exile and captivity, 
But even the family of Proba herſelf was not ex- 
empt from the rapacious oppreſſion of Count 
Heraclian, who baſely ſold, in matrimonial pro- 


* 


12 As the adventures of Proba and her family are connected with 
the life of St. Auguſtin, they are diligently illuſtrated by Tillemont, 
Mem, Eccleſ. tom. xiii. p. 620635. Some time after their arrival 
in Africa, Demetrias took the veil, and niade a vow of virginity; an 
event which was conſidered as of the higheſt importance to Rome and 
to the world. All the Saints wrote congratulatory letters to her; that 
of Jerom is ſtil] extant (tom. i. p. 62—73. ad Demetriad, de ſer vanda 
Virginitat), and contains a mixture of ablurd reaſonin g, ſpirited de- 
cls mation, and curious facts, ſome of which relate to the ſiege and 
ſack of Rome. EY, 


Vor. V. . ſtitution, 
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ſtitution, the nobleſt maidens of Rome, to the luſt 
or avarice of the Syrian merchants. The Italian 
fugitives were diſperſed, through the provinces, 
along the coaſt of Egypt and Aſia, as far as Con- 
ſtantinople and Jeruſalem; and the village of 


Bethlem, the ſolitary reſidence of St. Jerom and 


his female converts, was crowded with illuſ— 


trious beggars of either ſex, and every age, who 
excited the public compaſſion by the remembrance 


of their paſt fortune . This awful cataſtrophe 


Sack of 
Rome by 
the troops 
of Charles 


of Rome filled the aſtoniſhed empire with grief 
and terror. So intereſting a contraft of greatneſs 
and ruin, diſpoſed the fond credulity of the people 
to deplore, and even to exaggerate, the afflictions 
of the queen of cities. The clergy, who applied 
to recent events the lofty metaphors of Oriental 
prophecy, were ſometimes tempted to confound 
the deſtruction of the capital, and the diſſolution a 
the globe. 

There exiſts in human nature a ſtrong held 
to depreciate the advantages, and to magnify the 
evils, of the preſent times. Yet, when the firſt 
emotions had ſubſided, and a fair eſtimate was 
made of the real damage, the more learned and 
judicious contemporaries were forced to confeſs, 
that infant Rome had formerly received more el- 
ſential injury from the Gauls, than ſhe had now 


ſuſtained from the Goths in her declining age“ 
>" "i 


113 See the pathetic complaint of Jerom (tom. v. p. 400.), in his 
preface to the ſecond book of his Commentaries on the prophet 


Ezekiel. 
114 Oroſius, though with ſome theological partiality, ſtates this 


compariſon, I. ii. c. 19. p. 142. I. vii. c. 39+ p. 575+ But, in the 
hiſtory 
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The experience of eleven centuries has enabled 
poſterity to produce a much more ſingular paral- 
lel; and to affirm with confidence, that the ra- 
vages of 'the Barbarians, whom Alaric had led 
from the banks of the Danube, were leſs deſtruc- 
tive, than the hoſtilities exerciſed by the troops 
of Charles the Fifth, a Catholic prince, who ſtyled 
himſelf Emperor of the Romans. The Goths 
evacuated the city at the end of fix days, but 
Rome remained above nine months in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Imperialiſts; and every hour was 
ſtained by ſome atrocious act of cruelty, luſt, 
and rapine. The authority of Alaric preſerved 
ſome order and moderation among the ferocious 
multitude, which acknowledged him for their 
leader and king: but the conſtable of Bourbon 
had gloriouſly fallen in the attack of the walls; 
and the death of the general removed every re- 
ſtraint of diſcipline, from an army which con- 
lifted of three independent nations, the Italians, 


the Spaniards, and the Germans, In the begin- 


hiſtory of the taking of Rome by the Gauls, every thing is uncertain, 
and perhaps fabulous. See Beaufort ſur I'Incertitude, &c, de l'Hiſ- 
toire Romaine, p. 356; and Melot, in the Mem. de Academie des 
Inſcript, tom. xv. p. 1-21. 

is The reader who wiſhes to inform himſelf of the circumſtances of 
this famous event, may peruſe an admirable narrative in Dr. Robert- 
ſon's Hiſtory of Charles V. vol. ii. p. 283. ; or conſult the Annali 
d'Italia of the learned Muratori, tom. xiv. p. 230—244, octavo edi- 
tion, If he is defirous'of examining the originals, he may have re- 
courſe to the eighteenth book of the great, but unfiniſhed, hiftory of 
Guicciardini, But the account which moſt truly deſerves the name of 


authentic and original, is a little book, intitled, I Sacco di Roma, com- 


poſed, within leſs than a month after the aſſault of the city, by the 
bretber of the hiftorian Guicciardini, who appears to have nn an able 
magiſtrate, and a diſpaſſionate writer. 
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* ning of the ſixteenth century, the manners of 
italy exhibited a remarkable ſcene of the depravity 
of mankind. They united the ſanguinary crimes 

that prevail in an unſettled ſtate of ſociety, with 

the poliſhed vices that ſpring from the abuſe of 

art and luxury: and the looſe adventurers, who 

had violated every prejudice of patriotiſm and 
ſuperſtition to aſſault the palace of the Roman 

pontiff, muſt deſerve to be conſidered as the moſt 
profligate of the Falians. At the ſame æra, the 
Spaniards were the terror both of the Old and 

New World: but their high-ſpirited valour was 
diſgraced by gloomy pride, rapacious avarice, 

and unrelenting cruelty. Indefatigable in the 

purſuit of fame and riches, they had improved, 

by repeated practice, the moſt exquiſite and ef- 

fectual methods of torturing their priſoners; 

many of the Caſtillans, who pillaged Rome, were 

familiars of the holy inquiſition ; and ſome vo- 
lunteers, perhaps, were lately returned from the 


conqueſt of Mexico. The Germans were leſs cor- , 
rupt than the Italians, leſs cruel than the Spa- 1 
niards; and the ruſtic, or even ſavage, aſpect of i 
thoſe Tramontane warriors, often diſguiſed a ſimple th 
and merciful diſpoſition. -But they had imbibed, > 
in the firſt fervour of the reformation, the ſpirit, 2 
as well as the principles, of Luther. It was their em 
favourite amuſement to inſult, or deſtroy, the 1 
conſecrated objects of Catholic ſuperſtition ; they 4 | 
indulged, without pity, or remorſe, a devout 
| hatred againſt the clergy of every denomination def 


and degree, who form ſo conſiderable a part of 
| the 
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the inhabitants of modern Rome; and their fana- 
tic zeal might aſpire to ſubvert the throne of Anti- 
chriſt, to*purify, with blood and fire, the abomi- 
nations of the ſpiritual Babylon. 

The retreat of the victorious Goths, who eva- 
cuated Rome on the ſixth day, might be the re- 
ſult of prudence; but it was not ſurely the effect 
of fear. At the head of an army, encumbered 
with rich and weighty ſpoils, their intrepid leader 
advanced along the Appian way into the ſouthern 
provinces of Italy, deſtroying whatever dared to 
oppoſe his paſſage, and contenting himſelf with 
the plunder of the unreſiſting country. The fate 
of Capua, the proud and luxurious metropolis of 
Campania, and which was reſpected, even in its 
decay, as the eighth city of the empire“, is bu- 
ried in oblivion; whilſt the adjacent town of 
Nola *** has been illuſtrated, on this occaſion, by 


116 The furious ſpirit of Luther, the effect of temper and enthu- 
ſaſm, has been forcibly attacked (Boſſuet, Hiſt. des Variations des 
Egliſes Proteſtantes, livre i. p. 20— 36.), and feebly defended (Secken- 
dorf, Comment. de Lutheraniſmo, eſpecially I. i. No 78. p. 120. and 
I. iii. No 122. p. 556.) 

117 Marcellinus, in Chron. Oroſius (1. vii. c. 39. p. 575.) aflerts, 
that he left Rome on the third day; but this difference is eaſily recon- 
ciled by the ſucceſſive motions of great bodies of troops. 

118 Socrates (I. vii. c. 10.) pretends, without any colour of truth, 
or reaſon, that Alaric fled on the report, that the armies of the Eaſtern 
empire were in full march to attack him. 

119 Auſonius de Claris Urbibus, p. 233. edit. Toll. The luxury 
of Capua had formerly ſurpaſſed that of Sybaris itſelf, See Athe- 
neus Deipnoſophiſt. I. xii. p. 528. edit. Caſaubon. 

120 Forty eight years before the foundation of Rome (about 800 
before the Chriſtian æra), the Tuſcans built Capua and Nola, at the 
diſtance of twenty-three miles from each other: but the latter of the 
two cities never emerged from a ſtate of mediocrity, 
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the ſanctity of Paulinus ***, who was ſucceſſively 


— 2 conſul, a monk, and a biſhop. At the age of 


forty, he renounced the enjoyment of wealth and 
honour, of ſociety and literature, to embrace a 
life of ſolitude and penance; and the loud ap- 


plauſe of the clergy encouraged him to deſpiſe the 


reproaches of his worldly friends, who aſcribed 


this deſperate. act to ſome diſorder of the mind or 


body ***. An early and paſſionate attachment de- 
termined him to fix his hurable dwelling in one of 
the ſuburbs of Nola, near the miraculous tomb 
of St. Felix, which the public devotion had al- 
ready ſurrounded with five large and populous 
churches. The remains of his fortune, and of his 
underſtanding, were dedicated to the ſervice of 
the glorious martyr ; whoſe praiſe, on the day of 
his feſtival, Paulinus never failed to celebrate by 
a ſolemn hymn; and in whoſe name he erected a 
ſixth church, of ſuperior elegance and beauty, 
which was decorated with many curious pictures, 
from the Hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament, 
Such aſſiduous zeal ſecured the favour of the 
faint ***, or at leaſt of the people; and, after 


121 Tillemont (Mem. Eccleſ. tom. xiv. p. 1146.) has compiled, 
with his uſual diligence, all that relates to the life and writings of 
Paulinus, whoſe retreat is celebrated by his own pen, and by the 
praiſes of St. Ambrole, St. Jerom, St. Auguſtin, Sulpicius Severus, 
&c. his Chriſtian friends and contemporaries. 

122 See the affectionate letters of Auſonius (epiſt. xix—xxv. 
p. $50—698. edit. Toll.), to his colleague, his friend, and his dif- 
ciple Paulinus. The religion of Auſonius is ſtill a problem (ſee Mem, 
de PAcademie des Inſcriptions, tom. xv. p. 123-138.) . I believe 
that it was ſuch in his own time, and, conſequently, that in his heart 
he was a Pagan, 

123 The humble Paulinus once preſumed to ſay, that he believed 
St Flix did love him; at leaſt, as a maſter loves his little dog. 
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fifteen years retirement, the Roman conſul was 
compelled to accept the biſhopric of Nola, a few 
months before the city was inveſted by the Goths. 
During the ſiege, ſome relig'ous perſons were 
ſatisfied that they had ſeen, either in dreams or 
viſions, the divine form of their tutelar patron ; 
yet it ſoon appeared by the event, that Fælix 
wanted power, or inclination, to preſerve the 
flock, of which he had formerly been the ſhep- 
herd. Nola was not ſaved from the general de- 
vaſtation ***; and the captive biſhop was pro- 
tected only by the general opinion of his inno- 
cence and poverty. Above four years elapſed 
from the ſucceſsful invaſion of Italy by the arms 
of Alaric, to the voluntary retreat of the Goths 
under the conduct of his ſuccefior Adolphus ; 
and, during the whole time, they reigned with- 
out controul over a country, which, 1n the opinion 
of the ancients, had united all the various excel- 
lencies of nature and art. The proſperity, in- 
deed, which Italy had attained in the auſpicious 
age of the Antonines, had gradually declined 
with the decline of the empire. The fruits of a 
long peace periſhed under the rude graſp of the 
Barbarians ; and they themſelves were incapable 
of taſting the more elegant refinements of luxury, 
which had been prepared for the uſe of the ſoft 
and poliſhed Italians. Each ſoldier, however, 
claimed an ample portion of the ſubſtantial plenty, 


1:4 See Jornandes, de Reb, Get. c. 30. p. 653. Philoſtorgius, 


I. xii. c. 3, Auguſtin, de Civ. Dei, I. i. c. 10. Baronius, Annal. 


Ecclel. A. D. 410. No 45, 46. 
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the corn and cattle, oil and wine, that was daily 


collected, and conſumed, in the Gothic camp 
and the principal warriors inſulted the villas, and 
gardens, once inhabited by Lucullus and Cicero, 
along the beauteous coaſt of Campania, Their 
trembling captives, the ſons and daughters of 


Roman ſenators, preſented, in goblets of gold 


and gems, large draughts of Falernian wine, to 
the haughty victor; who ſtretched their huge 
limbs under the ſhade of plane-trees '*5, artificially 
diſpoſed to exclude the ſcorching rays, and to 
admit the genial warmth, of the ſun. Theſe 


delights were enhanced by the memory of paſt 


hardſhips: the compariſon of their native foil, 
the bleak and barren hills of Scythia, and the 


frozen banks of the Elbe, and Danube, added 


new charms to the felicity of the Italian 
climate. 


125 The platanus, or plane- tree, was a favourite of the ancients, by 
whom it was propagated, for the ſake of ſhade, from the Eaſt to Gaul, 
Pliny, Hiſt. Natur. xii. 3, 4, 5. He mentions ſeveral of an enormous 
{ze ; one in the Imperial villa at Velitræ, which Caligula called his 
neſt, as the branches were capable of holding a large table, the proper 
attendants, and the emperor himſelf, whom Pliny quaintly ſtyles pers 
wnbre z an expreſſion which might, with equal reaſon, be applied to 
Alaric. 

126 The proftrate South to the deſtroyer yields | 
Her boaſted titles, and her golden fields: 

With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and ſkies of azure hue; 
Scent the new fragrance of the opening roſe, 

And quaff the pendant vintage as it grows. 

See Gray's Poems, publiſhed by Mr. Maſon, p. 197. Inſtead of com- 

piling tables of chronology and natural hiſtory, why did not Mr. 

Gray apply the powers of his genius to finiſh the philoſophic poem, 
of which he has left ſuch an exquiſite ſpecimen} © 
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the object of Alaric, he purſued that object wit 
an indefatigable ardour, which could neither be — ogy 
quelled by adverſity, nor ſatiated by ſucceſs. No A. P. 410. 


ſooner had he reached the extreme land of Italy, 
than he was attracted by the neighbouring pro- 
ſpect of a fertile and peaceful iſland. Yet even 
the poſſeſſion of Sicily, he conſidered only as an 
intermediate ſtep to the important expedition, 
which he already meditated againſt the continent 


of Africa. The ſtreights of Rhegium and Meſ- 


ſina ! are twelve miles in length, and, in the 
narroweſt paſſage, about one mile and a half 
broad; and. the fabulous monſters of the deep, 
the rocks off Scylla, and the whirlpool of Charyb- 
dis, could terrify none but the moſt timid and un- 
ſkilful mariners. Yet as ſoon as the firſt diviſion 
of the Goths had embarked, a ſudden tempeſt 
aroſe, which ſunk, or ſcattered, many of the tranſ- 
ports ; their courage was daunted by the terrors 
of a new element; and the whole deſign was de- 
feated by the premature death of Alaric, which 
fixed, after a ſhort illneſs, the fatal term of his 
conqueſts. The ferocious character of the Bar- 
barians was diſplayed, in the funeral of a hero, 
whoſe valour, and fortune, they celebrated with 
mournful applauſe. By the labour of a captive 
multitude, they forcibly diverted the courſe of 


127 For the perfect deſcription of the Streights of Meſſina, Scylla, 
Charybdis, &c. ſee Cluverius (Ital, Antiq. I. iv. p. 1293. and Si- 
cilia Antiq. 1. i. p. 60—76.), who had diligently ſtudied the an- 
cients, and ſurveyed with a curious eye the actual face of the 
country. | 
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the Buſentinus, a ſmall river that waſhes the walls 
of Conſentia, The royal ſepulchre, adorned with 
the ſplendid ſpoils, and trophies, of Rome, was 
conſtructed in the vacant bed; the waters were 
then reſtored to their natural channel; and the 
ſecret ſpot, where the remains of Alaric had been 


| depoſited, was for ever concealed by the inhuman 


Adolphus 
king of the 
Goths, 
concludes 
a peace 
with the 
empire, 
and 
marches 
into Gaul, 


A.D. 412. 


maſſacre of the priſoners, who had been employed 
to execute the work . 

The perſonal animoſities, and hereditary feuds, 
of the Barbarians, were ſuſpended by the ſtrong 
neceſſity of their affairs; and the brave Adolphus, 
the brother- in- law of the deceaſed monarch, was 
uhanimouſly elected to ſucceed to his throne, 
The character and political ſyſtem of the new 
king of the Goths, may be beſt underſtood from 
his own converſation with an illuſtrious citizen of 
Narbonne; who afterwards, in a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, related it to St. Jerom, in the 
preſence of the hiſtorian Oroſius. In the full 
« confidence of valour and victory, I once aſpired 
ce (ſaid Adolphus) to change the face of the uni- 
« verſe; to obliterate the name of Rome; to 
cc erect on its ruins the dominion of the Goths; 
« and to acquire, like Auguſtus, the immortal 
« fame of the founder of a new empire. By re- 
tc peated experiments, I was gradually convinced, 
cc that laws are eſſentially neceſſary to maintain 
« and regulate a well-conftituted ſtate; and that 
« the fierce untractable humour of the Goths 
te was incapable of bearing the ſalutary yoke of 


223 Jornandes, de Reb, Get. c. 30. p. 654. 
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ec laws, and civil government. From that mo- 9288 
« ment I propoſed to myſelf a different object of 


« glory and ambition; and it is now my ſincere 


« wiſh, that the gratitude of future ages ſhould 


« acknowledge the merit of a ſtranger, who em- 
« ployed the ſword of the Goths, not to ſubvert, 
« but to reſtore and maintain, the proſperity of 
« the Roman empire.“ With theſe pacific 
views, the ſucceſior of Alaric ſuſpended the ope- 
rations of war ; and ſeriouſly negociated with the 
Imperial court a treaty of friendſhip and alliance, 
It was the intereſt of the miniſters of Honorius, 
who were now releaſed from the obligation of 
their extravagant oath, to deliver Italy from the 
intolerable weight of the Gothic powers; and 
they readily accepted their ſervice againſt the 
tyrants and Barbarians, who infeſted the pro- 
vinces beyond the Alps . Adolphus, aſſuming 
the character of a Roman general, directed his 


march from the extremity of Campania to the 


ſouthern provinces of Gaul. His troops, either 
by force or agreement, immediately occupied the. 
cities of Narbonne, Thoulouſe, and Bourdeaux ; 
and though they were repulſed by Count Boni- 


face from the walls of Marſeilles, they ſoon ex- 


129 Oroſius, I. vii. c. 43. p. 584, 58 5. He was ſent by St. Auguſ- 
tin, in the year 415, from Africa to Paleſtine, to viſit St. Jerom, and 
to conſult with him on the ſubje& of the Pelagian controverſy. 


139 Jornandes ſuppoſes, without much probability, that Adolphus 
viited and plundered Rome a ſecond time (more locuſtarum eraſit), 
Yet he agrees with Orofius in ſuppoſing, that a treaty of peace was 
concluded between the Gothic prince and Honorius. See Oroſ. I. 
Vil. e. 43. p. 584, 585. Jornandes, de Reb, Geticis, c. 31. p. 654s 
655. 
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tended their quarters from the Mediterranean to 
the Ocean. The oppreſſed provincials might 
exclaim, that the miſerable remnant, which the 
enemy had ſpared, was cruelly raviſhed by their 
pretended allies ; yet ſome ſpecious colours were 
not wanting to palliate, or juſtify, the violence 


of the Goths. The cities of Gaul, which they 


attacked, might perhaps be conſidered as in a 


ſtate of rebellion againſt the government of Ho- 


. norius : the articles of the "treaty, or the ſecret 


Eis mar- 
riage with 


Placidia, 
A. D. 4144 


* 


inſtructions of the court, might ſometimes be 
alleged in favour of the ſeeming uſurpations of 
Adolphus; and the guilt of any irregular, un— 
ſuccefsful, act of hoſtility, might always be im- 
puted, with an appearance of truth, to the un- 
governable ſpirit of a Barbarian hoſt, impatient 
of peace or diſcipline. The luxury of Italy had 
been leſs effectual to ſoften the temper, than to 
relax the courage, of the Goths; and they had 
imbibed the vices, without imitating the arts and 
inſtitutions, of civiliſed ſociety **! 


The profeſſions of Adolphus were probably ſin- 


cere, and his attachment to the cauſe of the re- 
public was ſecured by the aſcendant which a Ro- 
man princeſs had acquired over the heart and un- 
derſtanding of the Barbarian king. Placidia**, 


13! The retreat of the Goths from Italy, and their firſt tranſactions 
in Gaul, are dark and doubtful. I have derived much aſſiſtance from 
Maſcou (Hiſt. of the ancient Germans, I. viii. c. 29. 35, 36, 37.) 
who has illuſtrated, and connected, the broken chronicles and frag- 
ments of the times. 

132 See an account of Placidia in Ducange, Fam. Byzant, p. 72. 
and Tillemont, Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom, v. p. 260. 386, &c. 
tom. vi. p. 240. 
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cation in the palace of Conftantinople ; but the 
eventful ſtory of her life is connected with the re- 
volutions which agitated the Weſtern empire un- 
der the reign of her brother Honorius. When 
Rome was firſt inveſted by the arms of Alaric, 
Placidia, who was then about twenty years of age, 
reſided in the city; and her ready conſent to the 
death of her couſin Serena, has a cruel and un- 
grateful appearance, which, according to the cir- 
cumſtances of the action, may be aggravated, or 
excuſed, by the conſideration of her tender age. 


The victorious Barbarians detained, either as a 


hoſtage or a captive ***, the ſiſter of Honorius; 
but, while ſhe was expoſed to the diſgrace of fol- 
lowing round Italy the motions of a Gothic camp, 
ſhe experienced, however, a decent and reſpect- 
ful treatment. The authority of Jornandes, who 
praiſes the beauty of Placidia, may perhaps be 
counterbalanced by the filence, the expreſſive 
filence, of her flatterers : yet the ſplendour of her 
birth, the bloom of youth, the elegance of man- 
ners, and the dexterous inſinuation which ſhe 
condeſcended to employ, made a deep impreſſion 
on the mind of Adolphus; and the Gothic king 
aſpired to call himſelf the brother of the emperor. 
The miniſters of Honorius rejected with difdain 
the propoſal of an alliance, ſo injurious to every 


133 Zoſim. I. v. p. 350. 

134 Zoſim. I. vi. p. 383. Oroſius (I. vii. c. 40. p. 576.), and the 
Chronicles of Marcellinus and Idatius ſeem to ſuppoſe, that the 
Goths did not carry away Placidia till after the laſt ſiege of Rome. 
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Galla, his ſecond wife, had received a royal edu- Wie 
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CHAP. ſentiment of Roman pride; and repeatedly urged 
_ the reſtitution of Placidia, as an ' indiſpenſable 


condition of the treaty of peace. But the daugh- 


ter of Theodoſius ſubmitted, without reluctance, 
to the deſires of the conqueror, a young and va- 
liant prince, who yielded to Alaric in ſoftneſs of 
ſtature, but who excelled in the more attractive 
qualities of grace and beauty. The marriage of 
Adolphus and Placidia '** was conſummated be- 
fore the Goths retired from Italy; and the ſolemn, 
perhaps the anniverſary, day of their nuptials was 
afcerwards celebrated in the houſe of Ingenuus, 
one of the moſt illuſtrious citizens of Narbonne 


in Gaul. The bride, attired and adorned like a 


Roman empreſs, was placed on a throne of ſlate; 
and the king of the Goths, who aſſumed, on this 
occaſion, the Roman habit, contented himſelf 
with a leſs honourable ſeat by her fide. The 
nuptial gift, which, according to the cuſtom of 
his nation“, was offered to Placidia, conſiſted 


| of 


235 See the pictures of Adolphus and Placidia, and the account of 
their marriage in Jornandes, de Reb, Geticis, c. 31. p. 654, 655. 
With regard to the place where the nuptials were ſtipulated, or con- 
ſammated, or celebrated, the MSS. of Jornandes vary between two 
neighbouring cities, Forli and Imola (Forum Livii and Forum Cor- 
nelii). It is fair and eaſy to reconcile the Gothic hiſtorian with 


Olympiodorus (fee Maſcou, I. viii. c. 46.): but Tillemont grows 


peeviſh, and ſwears, that it is not worth while to try to conciliate Jor- 
nandes with any good authors, 

130 The Viſgoths (the ſubjects of Adolphus) reftrained, by ſub- 
ſequent laws, the prodigality of conjugal love. It was illegal for a 
huſband to make any gift or ſettlement for the benefit of his wife 
during the firſt year of their marriage; and his liberality could not 
at any time exceed the tenth part of his property. The Lombards 


were ſomewhat more indulgent: they allowed the mergingcap imme- 
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of the rare and magnificent ſpoils of her country. 
Fifty beautiful youths, in ſilken robes, carried a 
baſon in each hand; and one of theſe baſons was 
filled with pieces of gold, the other with precious 
ſtones of an ineſtimable value. Attalus, fo long 
the ſport of fortune, and of the Goths, was ap- 
pointed to lead the chorus of the Hymenzal 
ſong; and the degraded emperor might aſpire to 
the praiſe of a ſkilfal muſician. The Barbarians 
enjoyed the inſolence of their triumph; and the 
provinctals rejoiced in this alliance, which tem- 
pered, by the mild influence of love and reaſon, the 
fierce ſpirit of their Gothic lord“. 

The hundred baſons of gold and gems, pre- 
ſented to. Placidia at her nuptial feaſt, formed an 
inconſiderable portion of the Gothic treaſures ; of 
which ſome extraordinary ſpecimens may be ſe- 
lected from the hiſtory of the ſucceſſors of Adol- 
phus. Many curious and coſtly ornaments of 
pure gold, enriched with jewels, were found in 
their palace of Narbonne, when 1t was pillaged, 
in the ſixth century, by the Franks: ſixty cups, 
or chalices ; fifteen patens, or plates, for the uſe 
of the communion ; twenty boxes, or caſes, to 


hold the books of the goſpels; this conſecrated 


diately after the wedding-night ; and this famous gift, the reward of 


virginity, might equal the fourth part of the huſband's ſubſtance, 
Some cautious maidens, indeed, were wiſe enough to ſtipulate before. 
hand a preſent, which they were too ſure of not deſerving. See Mon- 
teſquien, Eſprit des Loix, I. xix. c. 25. Muratori, delle Antichita 
Italiane, tom. i. Diſſertazion xx. p. 243. 

137 We owe the curious detail of this nuptial feaſt to the hiſtorian 
Olympiodorus, ap. Photium, p. 185. 198. 
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CHAP. wealth; was diftributed by the ſon of Clovis 
XXXI. 

— among the churches of his dominions, and his 
pious liberality ſeems to upbraid ſome former ſa- 
crilege of the Goths. They poſſeſſed, with more 
ſecurity of conſcience, the famous miſſorium, or 
great diſh for the ſervice of the table, of maſſy 
gold, of the weight of five hundred pounds, and 
of far ſuperior value, from the precious ſtones, 
the exquiſite workmanſhip, and the tradition, 
that it had been preſented by Ætius the patrician, 
to Toriſmond king of the Goths. One of the 
ſucceſſors of Toriſmond purchaſed the, aid of the 
French monarch by the promiſe of this magnifi- 
cent gift, When he was ſeated on the throne of 
Spain, he delivered it with reluctance to the am- 
baſſadors of Dagobert; deſpoiled them on the 
| road; ſtipulated, after a long negociation, the 
inadequate ranſom of two hundred thouſand 
pieces of gold; and preſerved the miſſorium, as 
the pride of the Gothic treaſury '59, When that | 
treaſury, after the conqueſt of Spain, was plun- 

dered by the Arabs, they admired, and they 1 


138 See in the great collection of the hiſtorians of France by Dom. : 
Bouquet, tom. ii. Greg. Turonenſ. |. ili. c. 10. p. 191. Geſta Re- f 


gum Francorum, c. 23. p. 557. The anonymous writer, with an 
ignorance worthy of his times, ſuppoſes that theſe inſtruments of A 
Chriſtian worſhip had belonged to the temple of Solomon. If he A 
has any meaning, it mult be, that they were found in the ſack of 
Rome. 


139 Conſult the following original teſtimonies in the Hiſtorians of 5 

France, tom. ii. Fredegarii Scholaſtici Chron. c. 73. p. 441. * 

g Fredegar, Fragment. iii. p. 463. Geſta Regis Dagobert. c. 29. p. T| 
587. The acceſſion of Siſenand to the throne of Spain happened 50 


A. D. 631. The 200,000 pieces of gold were appropriated by De 
bert to the foundation of the church of St, Denys. 
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have celebrated, another object ſtill more re- 


markable; a table of conſiderable ſize, of one 


ſingle piece of ſolid emerald ***, encircled with 
three rows of fine pearls, ſupported by three hun- 
dred and ſixty five feet of gems and maſſy 
gold, and eſtimated at the price of five hun- 
dred thouſand pieces of gold.. Some por- 
tion of the Gothic treaſures might be the gift 
of friendſhip, or the tribute of obedience : but 
the far greater part had been the fruits of war and 
rapine, the ſpoils of the empire, and perhaps of 
Rome, 

After the deliverance of Italy from the oppreſ- 
ſion of the Goths, ſome ſecret counſellor. was per- 
mitted, amidſt the factions of the palace, to heal 
the wounds of that afflicted country . By a wiſe 
and humane regulation, the eight provinces 
which had been the moſt deeply injured, Cam- 
pania, Tuſcany, Picenum, Samnium, Apulia, 


140 The preſident Goguet (Origine des Loix, &c. tom. ii. p. 239.) 
is of opinion, that the ſtupendous pieces of emerald, the ſtatues and 
columns, which antiquity has placed in Egypt, at Gades, at Con- 


Laws for 
the relief 
of Italy 
and Rome, 
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ſtantinople, were in reality artificial compoſitions of coloured glaſs. 


The famous emerald diſh, which is ſhewn at Genoa, is ſuppoſed to 
countenance the ſuſpicion, 

141 Elmacin. Hiſt. Saracenica, 1, i. p. 85. Roderic. Tolet. Hiſt. 
Arab. c. 9. Cardonne, Hiſt. de PAfrique et de I'Eſpagne ſous les 
Arabes, tom. i. p. 83. It was called the table of Solomon, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the Orientals, who aſcribe to that prince 
every ancient work of knowledge or magnificence. 

142 His three laws are inſerted in the Theodoſian Code, I. xi. tit. 
xxviii, leg. 7. L. xiii. tit. xi. leg. 12. L. xv. tit. xiv. leg. 14. 
The expreſſions of the laſt are very remarkable; ſince they contain 
not only a pardon, but an apology. 
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CHAP. Calabria, Bruttium, and Lucania, obtained an 


XXXI. 


—— indulgence of five years: the ordinary tribute 


was reduced to one fifth, and even that fifth was 
deſtined to reſtore, and ſupport, the uſeful inſtitu- 


tion of the public poſts. By another law, the 


lands, which had been left without inhabitants or 


cultivation, were granted, with ſome diminution 
of taxes, to the neighbours who ſhould occupy, 
or the ſtrangers who ſhould ſolicit them; and the 


new poſſeſſors were ſecured againſt the future 
claims of the fugitive proprietors. About the 
ſame time a general amneſty was publiſhed in the 
name of Honorius, to aboliſh the guilt and me- 
mory of all the involuntary offences, which . had 
been committed by his unhappy ſubjects, during 
the term of the public diſorder and calamity, 
A decent and reſpectful attention was paid to the 
reſtoration of the capital; the citizens were en- 
couraged to rebuild the edifices which had been 


_ deſtroyed or damaged by hoſtile fire; and extra- 


ordinary ſupplies of corn were imported from the 
coaſt of Africa. The crowds that ſo lately 
fled before the ſword of the Barbarians, were ſoon 
recalled by the hopes of plenty and pleaſure ; and 
Albinus, præfect of Rome, informed the court, 
with ſome anxiety and furpriſe, that, in a ſingle 
day, he had taken an account of the arrival of 
fourteen thouſand ſtrangers . In leſs than 


143 Olympiodorus ap, Phot. p. 188. Philoſtorgius (I. xii. c. 5.) 
obſerves, that when Honorius made his triumphal entry, he en- 
eouraged the Romans, with his hand and voice (xe xa yawrrn)s 
to rebuild their city; and the Chronicle of Proſper commends Hera- 
clian, qui in Romanz urbis reparationem ſtrenuum exibuerat mi- 
niſterium, 
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feven years, the veſtiges of the Gothic invaſion 
were almoſt obliterated ; and the city appeared to 


reſume its former ſplendour and tranquillity. The 
venerable matron replaced her crown of laurel, 
which had been ruffled by the ſtorms of war; and 
was ſtill amuſed, in the laſt moment of her decay, 
with the prophecies - of "—_— of victory, and 
of eternal dominion . 

- This apparent tranquillity was ſoon diſturbed 


by the approach of an hoſtile armament from the 


country which afforded the daily ſubſiſtence of the 
Roman people. Heraclian, count of Africa, 
who, under the moſt difficult and diſtreſsful cir- 
cumſtances, had ſupported, with active loyalty, 
the cauſe of Honorius, was tempted, in the year 
of his conſulſhip, to aſſume the character of a re- 
bel, and the title of emperor. The ports of Africa 
were immediately filled with the naval forces, at 
the head of which he prepared to invade Italy: 
and his fleet, when it caſt anchor at the mouth of 
the Tyber, indeed ſurpaſſed the fleets of Xerxes 
and Alexander, if all the veſſels, including the 


Revolt and 
defeat of 
Heraclian, 
count of 
Africa, 
A.D. 413. 


royal galley, and the ſmalleſt boat, did actually - 


amount to the incredible number of three thou- 


144 The date of the voyage of Claudius Rutilius Numatianus, is 


clogged with ſome difficulties ; but Scaliger has deduced from aſtro- 
nomical characters, that he left Rome the 24th of September, and 
embarked at Porto the ↄth of October, A. D. 416. See Pillemont, 
Hiſt, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 820. In this poetical Itinerary, 
Rutilius (I. i. 115, &c.) addreſſes Rome i in a high ſtrain of congra- 
tulation : 

Erige crinales lauros, ſeniumque ſacrati 

Verticis in virides Roma recinge comas, &c- 
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ſand two hundred. Vet with ſuch an arma- 


w—— ment, which might have ſubverted, or reſtore, 


the greateſt empires of the earth, the African 
uſurper made a very faint and feeble impreſſion 


on the provinces of his rival. As he marched 


from the port, along the road which leads to the 


gates of Rome, he was encountered, terrified, 


and routed, by one of the Imperial captains ; and 
the lord of this mighty hoſt, deſerting his for- 


tune and his friends, ignominiouſly fled with a 


ſingle ſhip **%, When Heraclian landed in the 
harbour of Carthage, he found that the whole 


province, diſdaining ſuch an unworthy ruler, had 


Teturned to their allegiance. The rebel was be- 
headed in the ancient temple of Memory; his 
conſulſhip was aboliſhed *#7; and the remains of 


his private fortune, not exceeding the moderate 


ſum of four thouſand pounds of gold, were 
granted to the brave Conſtantius, who had already 


defended the throne, which he afterwards ſhared 


with his feeble ſovereign. Honorius viewed, 
with ſupine indifference, the calamities of Rome 


145 Oroſius compoſed his hiſtory in Africa, only two years after 
the event; yet his authority ſeems to be overbalanced by the im- 
probability. of the fact. The Chronicle of Marcellinus gives Hera- 
clian 300 ſhips, and 3ooo men; the latter of theſe numbers is ridi- 
culouſly corrupt ; but the former would pleaſe me very much, 


146 The Chronicle of Idatius affirms, without the leaſt appearance 
of truth, that he advanced as far as Otriculum, in Umbria, where he 
was overthrown in a great battle, with the loſs of fifty thouſand 


men. : 


147 See Cod. Theod, I. xv. tit. xiv. leg. 13. The legal acts per- 
formed in his name, even the manumiſſion of ſlaves, were declared 


valid, till they bad been formally repeated. 
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and Italy; but the rebellious attempts of At- 
talus and Heraclian, againſt his perſonal ſafety, 
awakened, for a moment, the torpid inſtinct of 
his nature. He was probably ignorant of the 
cauſes and events which preſerved him from theſe 
impending dangers; and as Italy was no longer 
invaded by. any foreign or domeſtic enemies, he 
peaceably exifted in the palace of Ravenna, while 


the tyrants beyond the Alps were repeatedly van- 


quiſhed in the name, and by the lieutenants, of 


the ſon of Theodoſius . In the courſe of a buſy. 


and intereſting narrative, I might poſſibly forget 
to mention the death of ſuch a prince: and I'ſhall 
therefore take the precaution of obſerving, in 


this place, that he ſurvived the laſt ſiege of Rome 


about thirteen years. | 

The uſurpation of Conſtantine, who received 
the purple from the legions of Britain, had been 
ſucceſsful ; and ſeemed to be ſecure. His title 
was acknowledged, from the wall of Antoninus 
to the columns of Hercules ; and, in the midſt 


143 J have diſdained to mention a very fooliſh, and probably a falſe, 
report (Procop. de Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 2.), that Honorius was 
alarmed by the 4% of Rome, till he underſtood that it was not a fa- 
vourite chicken of that name, but only the-capital of the world, which 
had been loſt, Yet even this. ſtory is ſome evidence of the public 
opinion. | 

149 The materials for the lives of all theſe tyrants are taken from 
fix contemporary hiſtorians, two Latins, and four Greeks : Oroſius, 
I. vii. c. 42. p. 531, 582, 583. ; Renatus Profuturus Frigeridus, 
apud Gregor. Turon. I. ii. c. 9. in the hiſtorians of France, tom. ii, 
b. 165, 166. Zoſimus, J. vi. p. 370, 371. Olympiodorus, apud 
Phot. p. 180, 181. 194, 185. Sozomen, 1. ix. c. 12, 13, 14, 15. 3 
and Philoſtorgius, J. xii. e. 5, 6., with Godefroy's Diſſertations, 
p. 477 —481. ; belides the four Chronicles of Proſper Tyro, Proſper 
of Aquitain, Idatius, and Marcellinus, ̃ 
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CHAP. of the public diſorder, . he ſhared the dominion, 
and the plunder, of Gaul and Spain, with the 


tribes of Barbarians, whoſe deſtructive progreſs 
was no longer checked by the Rhine or Pyrenees, 


Stained with the blood of the kinſmen of Hono- 


rius, he extorted, from the court of Ravenna, 


-with which he ſecretly correſponded, the ratifica- 
tion of his rebellious claims. Conſtantine en- 
gaged himſelf, by a ſolemn promiſe, to deliver 


Italy from the Goths; advanced as far as the 
banks of the Po; and after alarming, rather than 
aſſiſting, his puſillanimous ally, haſtily returned to 
the palace of Arles, to celebrate, with intemperate 
luxury, his vain and oftentatious triumph. But 
this tranſient proſperity was ſoon interrupted and 
deſtroyed by the revolt of count Gerontius, the 
braveſt of his generals; who, during the abſence 
of his ſon Conſtans, a prince already inveſted 


with the Imperial purple, had been left to com- 


mand in the provinces of Spain. For ſome rea- 
ſon, of which we are ignorant, Gerontius, inſtead 
of aſſuming the diadem, placed it on the head of 
his friend Maximus, who fixed his reſidence at 
Tarragona, while the active count preſſed for- 
wards, through the Pyrenees, to'ſurpriſe the two 
emperors, Conſtantine and Conſtans, before they 
could prepare for their defence. The ſon was 
made priſoner at Vienna, and immediately put to 
death ; and the unfortunate youth had ſcarcely 
leifure to deplore the elevation of his family ; 
which had tempted, or compelled him, ſacrile- 
giouſly to deſert the peaceful obſcurity of the mo- 
naſtic life. The father maintained a ſiege within 

the 
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the walls of Arles; but thoſe walls muſt * C HAP. 
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yielded to the aſſailants, had not the city been — 


unexpectedly relieved by the approach of an Ita- 
lian army. The name of Honorius, the procla- 
mation of a lawful emperor, aſtoniſhed the con- 


tending parties of the rebels. Gerontius, aban- 


doned by his own troops, eſcaped to the confines 
of Spain ; and reſcued his name from oblivion, 
by the Roman courage which appeared to ani- 
mate the laſt moments of his life. In the middle 
of the night, a great body of his perfidious ſol- 


diers ſurrounded, and attacked his houſe, which 


he had ſtrongly barricaded. His wife, a valiant 
friend of the nation of the Alani, and ſome faith- 
ful ſlaves, were {till attached to his perſon ; and 
he uſed, with ſo much ſkill and reſolution, a 
large magazine of darts and arrows, that above 
three hundred of the aſſailants loſt their lives in 
the attempt, His flaves, when all the miſſile 
weapons were ſpent, fled at the dawn of day; 
and Gerontius, if he had not been reſtrained by 
conjugal tenderneſs, might have imitated their 


example ; till the ſoldiers, provoked by ſuch ob- 


ſtinate reſiſtance, applied fire on all ſides to the 
houſe. In this fatal extremity, he complied with 
the requeſt of his Barbarian friend, and cut off 
his head. The wife of Gerontius, who conjured 
him not to abandon her to a life of miſery and 
diſgrace, eagerly preſented her neck to his ſword ; 

and the tragic ſcene was terminated by the death 
of the count himſelf, who, after three ineffectual 
ſtrokes, drew a ſhort dagger, and ſheathed it in 
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CHAP. his heart . The unprotected Maximus, whom 


XXXI. 


f — he had inveſted with the purple, was indebted 


1 
' 
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' 


Character 
and vict 
ries of the 
general 
Conſtan- 
tius. 


for his life to the contempt that was entertained 
of his power and abilities. The caprice of the 
Barbarians, who ravaged Spain, once more ſeated 
this Imperial phantom on the throne: but they 
ſoon reſigned him to the juſtice of Honorius; and 
the ty;ant Maximus, after he had been ſhewn to 
the people of Ravenna and Rome, was publicly 
executed. 

The general, Conſtantius was his name, who 


aiſed by his approach the ſiege of Arles, and 


diſſipated the troops of Gerontius, was born a 
Roman: and this remarkable diſtinction is 
ſtrongly expreſſive of the decay of military ſpirit 
among the ſubjects of the empire. The ſtrength 
and majeſty which were conſpicuous in the per- 
ſon of that general ***, marked him, in the po- 
pular opinion, as a candidate worthy of the throne, 
which he afterwards aſcended. In the familiar 
intercourſe of private life, his manners were 
cheerful and engaging : nor would he ſometimes 
diſdain, in the licence of convivial mirth, to vie 


150 The praiſes which Sozomen has beſtowed on this act of de- 


ſpair, appear ſtrange and ſcandalous in the mouth of an eccleſiaſtical 


hiſtorian. He obſerves (p. 379.), that the wife of Gerontius was a 


Chriſtian 3 and that her death was worthy of her religion, and of 


immortal fame. 


i5! EgJg aH Team is the expreſſion of Olympiodorus, which 


he ſeems to have borrowed from Zeus, a tragedy of Euripides, of 


which ſome fragments only are now extant (Euripid. Barnes, tom. ii. 
p- 443. Ver. 38.). This alluſion may prove, that the ancient tragic 
poets were Kill familar to the Greeks of the fifth century. 


with 
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with the pantomimes themſelves, in the exerciſes 
of their ridiculous profeſſion. But when the 
trumpet ſummoned him to arms; when he 
mounted his horſe, and, bending down (for ſuch 
was his fingular practice) almoſt upon the neck, 
fiercely rolled his large animated eyes round the 
field, Conſtantius then ftruck terror into his foes, 
and inſpired his ſoldiers with the aſſurance of 
victory. He had received from the court of Ra- 
venna the important commiſſion of extirpating 
rebellion in the provinces of the Weſt; and the 
pretended emperor Conſtantine, after enjoying a 
ſhort and anxious reſpite, was again beſieged in 
his capital by the arms of a more formidable 
enemy. Yet this interval allowed time for a 
ſucceſsful negociation with- the Franks and Ale- 
manni; and his ambaſſador, Edobic, ſoon re- 
turned, at the head of an army, to diſturb the 
operations of the ſiege of Arles. The Roman 
general, inſtead of expecting the attack in his 
lines, boldly, and perhaps wiſely, reſolved to paſs 
the Rhone, and to meet the Barbarians. - His 


meaſures were conducted with ſo much ſkill and 


ſecrecy, that, while they engaged the infantry of 
Conſtantius in the front, they were ſuddenly at- 
tacked, ſurrounded, and deſtroyed by the cavalry 
of his lieutenant Ulphilas, who had filently 
gained an advantageous poſt in their rear. The 
remains of the army of Edobic were preſerved by 
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flight or ſubmiſſion, and their leader eſcaped from 
the field of battle to the houſe of a faithleſs friend; 


who too clearly underſtood, that the head of his 
| | obnoxious 
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obnoxious 


gueſt would be an acceptable and lu- 
crative preſent for the Imperial general. On this 
occaſion, , Conſtantius behaved with the magna- 
nimity of a genuine Roman. Subduing, or ſup- 
preſſing, every ſentiment of jealouſy, he publicly 
acknowledged the merit and ſervices of Ulphilas : 
but he turned with horror from the aſſaſſin of 
Edobic ; and fternly intimated his commands, 


that the camp ſhould no longer be polluted by 
the preſence of an ungrateful wretch, who had 
violated the laws of friendſhip and hoſpitality, 


The uſurper, who beheld, from the walls of Arles, 
the ruin of his laſt hopes, was tempted to place 
ſome confidence in ſo generous a conqueror. He 
required a ſolemn promiſe for his ſecurity ; and 


after receiving, by the impoſition of hands, the 


Death of 
the uſurper 
Conſtan- 
tine, 
A. D. 411, 
Nov. 28. 


Fall of the 
uſurpers, 
Jovinus, 
Sebaſtian, 
and Atta- 


lus, 
A. D. 411 
416. 


ſacred character of a Chriſtian Preſbyter, he ven- 
tured to open the gates of the city. But he ſoon 
experienced, that the principles of honour and 
integrity, which might regulate the ordinary 
conduct of Conſtantius, were ſuperſeded by the 
looſe doctrines of political morality. The Ro- 
man general, indeed, refuſed to ſully his laurels 


with the blood of Conſtantine; but the abdicated 


emperor, and his ſon Julian, were ſent under a 
ſtrong guard into Italy; and before they reached 
the palace of Ravenna, they met the miniſters of 
death. 


At a time when it was univerſally confeſſed, 


that almoſt every man in the empire was ſuperior 
in perſonal merit to the princes whom the acci- 
dent of their birth had ſeated on the throne, a 
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rapid ſucceſſion of uſurpers, regardleſs of the fate 
of their predeceſſors, ſtill continued to ariſe, 
This miſchief was peculiarly felt in the provinces 
of Spain and Gaul, where the principles of order 
and obedience had been extinguiſhed by war and 
rebellion. Before Conſtantine reſigned the pur- 
ple, and in the fourth month of the ſiege of Arles, 
intelligence was received in the Imperial camp, 
that Jovinus had aſſumed the diadem at Mentz, 
in the Upper Germany, at the inſtigation of 
Goar, king of the Alani, and of Guntiarius, 
king of the Burgundians ; and that the candidate, 
on whom they had beſtowed the empire, ad- 
vanced, with a formidable hoſt of Barbarians, 
from the banks of the Rhine to thoſe of the 
Rhone. Every circumſtance is dark and extraor- 
dinary in the ſhort hiſtory of the reign of Jovinus. 
It was natural to expect, that a brave and ſkilful 
general, at the head of a victorious army, would 
have aſſerted, in a field of battle, the juſtice of 
the cauſe of Honorius. The haſty retreat of 
Conſtantius might be juſtified by weighty rea- 


| ſons; but he reſigned, without a ſtruggle, the 


poſſeſſion of Gaul: and Dardanus, the Prætorian 
prefect, is recorded as the only magiſtrate, who 
refuſed to yield obedience to the uſurper . 


152 Sidonius Apollinaris (I. v. epiſt. 9. p. 139. and Not. Sir- 


mond. p. 58.), after ſtigmatiſing the iscenflane of Conſtantine, the 
facility of Jovinus, the perfidy of Gerontius, continues to obſerve, 
that all the vices of theſe tyrants were united in the pesſon of Dar- 
danus. Yet the præfect ſupported a reſpectable chavafter in the 
world, and even in the church; held a devout correſpondence with 
St, Auguſtin and St. Jerom; and was complimented by the latter 
(tom. iii. p. 66.) with the epithets of Chriſtianorum Nobiliſſime, 
and Nobilium Chriſtianiſſime. 


When 
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CHAP. When the Goths, two years after the ſiege of 


— Rome, eſtabliſhed their quarters in Gaul, it was 


United by friendſhip, animated by deſpair, but 


natural to ſuppoſe that their inclinations could be 
divided only between the emperor Honorius, 
with whom they had formed a recent alliance, 
and the degraded Attalus, whom they reſerved 
in their cainp for the occaſional purpoſe of acting 
the part of a muſician or a monarch, Yet in a 
moment of diſguſt (for which it is not eaſy to aſ- 
ſign a cauſe, or a date), Adolphus connected 
himſelf with the uſurper of Gaul; and impoſed 
on Attalus the ignominious taſk of negociating 
the treaty, which ratified his own diſgrace. We 
are again ſurpriſed to read, that, inſtead of con- 
fidering the Gothic alliance as the firmeſt ſupport 
of his throne, Jovinus upbraided, in dark and 
ambiguous language, the officious importunity 
of Attalus ; that, ſcorning the advice of his great 
ally, he inveſted with the purple his brother Se- 
baſtian ; and that he moſt imprudently accepted 


the ſeivice of Sarus, when that gallant chief, the 


ſoldier of Honorius, was provoked to deſert the 


court of a prince, who knew not how to reward, 


or puniſh, Adolphus, educated among a race of 


warriors, who eſteemed the duty of revenge as 


the moſt precious and ſacred portion of cher in- 
heritance, advanced with a body of ten thouſand 
Goths to encounter the hereditary enemy of the 
houſe of Balti. He attacked Sarus at an un- 


guarded moment, when he was accompanied only 


by eighteen or twenty of his valiant followers. 
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at length oppreſſed by multitudes, this band of CHAP. 
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heroes deſerved the eſteem, without exciting the 


compaſſion, of their enemies; and the lion was 
no ſooner taken in the toils '*?, than he was in- 
ſtantly diſpatched. The death of Sarus diſſolved 
the looſe alliance which Adolphus ſtill maintained 
with the uſurpers of Gaul, He again liſtened to 
the dictates of love and prudence; and ſoon ſa- 
tisfied the brother of Placidia, by the aſſurance 
that he would immediately tranſmit, to the pa- 
lace of Ravenna, the heads of the two tyrants, 
Jovinus and Sebaſtian. The king of the Goths 
executed his promiſe without difficulty or delay: 
the helpleſs brothers, unſupported by any per- 
ſonal merit, were abandoned by their barbarian 
auxiliaries ; and the ſhort oppoſition of Valentia 
was expiated by the ruin of one of the nobleſt 
cities of Gaul. The emperor, choſen by the 
Roman ſenate, who had been promoted, de- 
graded, inſulted, reſtored, again degraded, and 
again inſulted, was finally abandoned to his fate: 
but when the Gothic king withdrew his protec- 
tion, he was reſtrained, by pity or contempt, 
from offering any violence to the perſon of At- 
talus. The unfortunate Attalus, who was left 
without ſubjects or allies, embarked in one of the 
ports of Spain, in ſearch of ſome ſecure and ſo- 


153 The expreſſion may be underſtood almoſt literally; Olympi. 
odorus ſays, pug ozxxu; E. Eaxxc; (or oaxo;) may ſignify 
a ſack, or a looſe garment z and this method of entangling and catch= 
ing an enemy, laciniis contortis, was much praftiſed by the Huns 
(Ammian. xxxi. 2.). II fut pris vif avec des filets, is the tranf- 
lation of Tillemont, Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 608. 
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litary retreat: but he was intercepted at ſea, con- 
ducted to the preſence of Honorius, led in tri- 
umph through the ſtreets of Rome or Ravenna, 
and publicly expoſed to the gazing mulritude, 
on the ſecond ſtep of the throne of his invincille 
conqueror. The ſame meaſure of puniſhment, 
with which; in the days of his proſperity, he was 
accuſed of menacing his rival, was inflicted on 


Attalus himſelf: he was condemned, after the 


amputation of two fingers, to a perpetual exile 
in the iſle of Lipari, where he was ſupplied with 


the decent neceſſaries of life. The remainder of 


the reign of Honorius was undiſturbed by rebel- 
lion; and it may be obſerved, that, in the ſpace 
of five years, ſeven uſurpers had yielded to the 
fortune of a prince, who was himſelf incapable 


either of counſel or of action. 


Invaſion of 
Spain by 
the Suevi, 
Vandals, 
Alani, &c, 
A.D. 409, 
Oct. 132 


The ſituation of Spain, ſeparated, on all ſides, 
from the enemies of Rome, by the ſea, by the 
mountains, and by intermediate provinces, had 
ſecured the long tranquillity of that remote and 
ſequeſtered country; and we may obſerve, as a 
ſure ſymptom of domeſtic happineſs, that, in a 
period of four hundred years, Spain furniſhed 
very few materials to the hiſtory of the Roman 
empire. The footſteps of the Barbarians, who, 
in the reign of Gallienus, had penetrated beyond 
the Pyrenees, were ſoon obliterated by the return 


of peace; and in the fourth century of the Chriſ- 


tian #ra, the cities of Emerita or Merida, of 
Corduba, Seville, Bracara, and Tarragona, were 


numbered with the moſt illuſtrious of the Roman 
: world. 
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vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms, was im- Groans: 


proved and manufactured by the ſkill of an in- 
duſtrious people ; and the peculiar advantages of 
naval ſtores contributed to ſupport an extenſive 
and profitable trade '**, The arts and ſciences 
flouriſhed under the protection of the emperors ; 
and if the character of the Spaniards was enfee- 
bled by peace and ſervitude, the hoſtile approach 
of the Germans, who had ſpread terror and de- 
ſolation from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, ſeemed 
to rekindle ſome ſparks of military ardour. As 
long as the defence of the mountains was en- 
truſted to the hardy and faithful militia of the 
country, they ſucceſsfully repelled the frequent 
attempts of the Barbarians, But no ſooner had 
the national troops been compelled to reſign their 
poſt to the Honorian bands, in the ſervice of 
Conſtantine ; than the gates of Spain were trea- 
cherouſly betrayed to the public enemy, about 
ten months before the ſack of Rome by the 
Goths . The conſciouſneſs of guilt, and the 


154 Without recurring to the more ancient writers, I ſhall quote 
three reſpectable teſtimonies which belong to the fourth and ſeventh 
centuries ; the Expoſitio totius Mundi (p. 16, in the third volume 
of Hudſon's Minor Geographers), Auſonius (de Claris Urbibus, 
p. 242. edit. Toll.), and Iſidore of Seville (Præfat. ad Chron. ap. 
Grotium, Hiſt, Goth. p. 707.) . Many particulars relative to the 
fertility and trade of Spain, may be found in Nonnius, Hiſpania 
Illuſtrata, and in Huet, Hiſt, du Commerce des Anciens, c. 40. 


p. 228—234. 
155 The date is accurately fixed in the Faſti, and the Chronicle of 


Idatius. Oroſius (I. vii. c. 40. p. 578.) imputes the loſs of Spain 


to the treachery of the Honorians; while Sozomen (I. ix. c. 12.) 
accuſes only their negligence, 
thirſt 
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thirſt 'of rapine, prompted the mercenary guards 
of the Pyrenees to deſert their ſtation ; to invite 
the arms of the Suevi, the Vandals, and the 
Alani; and to ſwell the torrent which was poured 
with irreſiſtible violence from the- frontiers of 
Gaul, to the ſea of Africa, The misfortunes of 
Spain may be deſcribed in the language of its 
moſt eloquent hiſtorian, who has conciſely ex- 
| preſſed the paſſionate, and perhaps exaggerated, 
declamations of contemporary writers, & The 
« irruption of theſe nations was followed by the 
ec moſt dreadful calamities: as the Barbarians 
cc exerciſed their indifcriminate cruelty on the 
&« fortunes of the Romans and the Spaniards; 
« and ravaged with equal fury the cities and the 
cc Open country. The progreſs of famine re- 
« duced the miſerable inhabitants to feed on the 
« fleſh of their fellow-creatures; and even the 
« yild beaſts, who multiplied, without controul, 
te in the deſert, were exaſperated, by the taſte 
te of blood, and the impatience of hunger, boldly 
dc to attack and devour their human prey. Peſ- 
ce tilence ſoon appeared, the inſeparable compa- 
« nion of famine; a large proportion of the peo- 
« ple was ſwept away; and the groans of the 
ce dying excited only the envy of their furviving 
« friends. At length the Barbarians, ſatiated 
ce with carnage and rapine, and afflicted by the 
ce contagious evils which they themſelves had 
4c introduced, fixed their permanent ſeats in the 


156 Tdatius wiſhes to apply the Prophecies of Daniel to theſe na» 
tional calamities; and is therefoie obliged to accommodate the 


circumſtances of the event to the terms of the prediction. 


3 NY depopu- 
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ec depopulated country. The ancient Gallicia, 
« whoſe limits included the kingdom of Old 
& Caſtille, was divided between the Suevi and 
ce the Vandals; the Alani were ſcattered over 
© the provinces of Carthagena and Luſitania, 
ce from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic Ocean; 
« and the fruitful territory of Bœtica was allotted 
ce to the Silingi, another branch of the Vandalic 
ce nation. After regulating this partition, the 


c conquerors contracted with their new ſubjects 


« ſome reciprocal engagements of protection and 
© obedience: the lands were again cultivated ; 
« and the towns and villages were again oc- 
te cupied by a captive people. The greateſt 
« part of the Spaniards was even diſpoſed to 
« prefer this new condition of poverty and bar- 
« bariſm, to the ſevere oppreſſions of the Roman 
« government; yet there were many who {till 
« aſſerted their native freedom; and who refuſed, 
© more eſpecially in the mountains of Gallicia, 
ce to ſubmit to the Barbarian yoke **7.” 

The important preſent of the heads of Jovinus 
and Sebaſtian, had approved the friendſhip of 
Adolphus, and reſtored Gaul to the obedience of 
his brother Honorius. Peace was incompatible 
with the ſituation and temper of the king of the 
Goths. He readily accepted the propoſal of turn- 


157 Mariana de Rebus Hiſpanicis, I. v. c. 1. tom. i. p. 148. Hag. 
Comit. 1733. He had read, in Oroſius (1. vii. c. 41. p. 579.) that 
the Barbarians had turned their ſwords into ploughſhares: and that 
many of the Provincials preferred, inter Barbaros pauperem liber- 
tatem quam inter Romanos ti ibutariam ſolicitudinem ſuſtinere, 
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ing his victorious arms againſt the Barbarians of 


pain: the troops of Conſtantius intercepted his 


communication with the ſea-ports of Gaul, and 
gently preſſed his march towards the Pyrenees *5* 
he paſſed the mountains, and ſurpriſed, in the 
name of the emperor, the city of Barcelona, The 
fondneſs of Adolphus for his Roman bride, was 
not abated by time or poſſeſſion ; and the birth 


of a ſon, ſurnamed, from his illuſtrious grand- 


fire, Theodoſius, appeared to fix him for ever in 
the intereſt of the republic. The loſs of that infant, 


' whoſe remains were depoſited in a filver coffin 


in one of the churches near Barcelona, af- 
flicted his parents; but the grief of the Gothic 
king was ſuſpended by the labours of the field; 
and the courſe of his victories was ſoon inter- 
rupted by domeſtic treaſon. He had imprudently 
received into his ſervice one of the followers of 
Sarus; a Barbarian of a daring ſpirit, but of a 
diminutive ſtature ; whoſe ſecret deſire of reveng- 
ing the death of his beloved patron, was conti- 
nually irritated by the farcaſms of his inſolent 
maſter... Adolphus was aſſaſſinated in the palace 
of Barcelona; the laws of the ſucceſſion were vio- 
lated by a tumultuous faction“; and a ſtranger 


153 This mixture of force and perſuaſion may be fairly inferred 
from comparing Oroſius and Jornandes, the Roman and the Gothic 
hiſtorian. 

159 According to the ſyſtem of Jornandes (c. 33. p. 659.), the 
true hereditary right to the Gothic ſceptre was veſted in the Amaii; 
but thoſe princes, who were the vaſſals of the Huns, commanded 
the tribes of the Oſtrogoths in ſome diſtant parts of Germany or Scy- 
thia, | 


to 
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to the royal race, Singerie, 
himſelf, was ſeated on the Gothic throne. 
firſt act of his reign was the inhuman murder of 
the fix children of Adolphus, the iflue of a for- 
mer marriage, whom he tore, without pity, from 
the feeble arms of a venerable biſhop *®. The 
unfortunate Placidia, inſtead of the reſpectful 
compaſſion, which ſhe might have excited in the 
moſt ſavage breaſts, was treated with cruel and 
wanton inſult. The daughter of the emperor 
Theodoſius, confounded among a crowd of vul- 
gar captives, was compelled to march on foot 
above twelve miles, before the horſe of a Bar- 
barian, the aſſaſſin of an huſband whom Placidia 
loved and lamented '*. | | 
But Placidia ſoon obtained the pleaſure of re- 
venge ; and the view of her ignominious ſuffer- 
ings might rouſe an indignant people againſt the 
tyrant, who was aſſaſſinated on the ſeventh day of 
his uſurpation. After the death of Singeric, the 
free choice of the nation beſtowed the Gothic 
ſceptre on Wallia; whoſe warlike and ambitious 
temper appeared, in the beginning of his reign, 
extremely hoſtile to the republic. He marched 
in arms, from Barcelona to the ſhores of the At- 
lantic Ocean, which the ancients revered and 
dreaded as the boundary of the world. But 
when he reached the ſouthern promontory of 


160 The murder is related by Olympiodorus; but the number of 
the children is taken from an epitaph of ſuſpected authority. 

161 The death of Adolphus was celebrated at Conſtantinople with 
illuminations and Circenſian games. (See Chron, Alexandrin,) It 
may ſeem doubtful, whether the Greeks were actuated, on this oe- 
caſion, by their hatred of the Barbarians, or of the Latins. 
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Spain *, and, from the rock now covered by the 
fortreſs of Gibraltar, contemplated the neigh- 
bouring and fertile coaſt of Africa, Wallia re- 
ſumed the deſigns of conqueſt, which had been 
interrupted by the death of Alaric. The winds 
and waves again diſappointed the enterpriſe of the 
Goths; and the minds of a ſuperſtitious people 
were deeply affected by the repeated diſaſters of 
ſtorms and ſhipwrecks, In this diſpoſition, the 
ſucceſſor of Adolphus no longer refuſed to liſten 
to. a Roman ambaſſador, whoſe propoſals were 
enforced by the real, or ſuppoſed, approach of a 
numerous army, under the conduct of the brave 
Conſtantius. A ſolemn treaty was ſtipulated and 
obſerved: Placidia was honourably reſtored to 
her brother; ſix hundred thouſand meaſures of 
wheat were delivered to the hungry Goths“; 
and Wallia engaged to draw his ſword in the 
ſervice of the empire. A bloody war was in- 
ſtantly excited among the Barbarians of Spain; 
and the contending princes are ſaid to have ad- 
dreſſed their letters, their ambaſſadors, and their 
hoſtages, to the throne of the Weſtern emperor, 
exhorting him to remain a tranquil ſpectator of 


their hes the events of which muſt be favour- 


able to the Romans, by the mutual ſlaughter of 


162 Quod Tarteſſiacis avus hujus Viallia terris 
Vandalicas turmas, et jun&ti Martis Alanos 
Stravit, et occiduam texere cadavera Ca pen. 

Sidon. Apollinar. in Panegyr. Anthem. 363. 
P- 300. edit. Sirmond. 

163 This ſupply was very acceptable : the Goths were inſulted by 
the Vandals of Spain with the epithet of Tru/i, becauſe, in their ex- 
treme diſtreſs, they had given a piece of gold tor a trula, or about 
half a pound of flour. Olympiod, apud Phot. p. 189. 
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their common enemies. The Spaniſh war was tied 


obſtinately ſupported, during three campaigns,. 


with deſperate valour, and various ſucceſs; and 
the martial atchievements of Wallia diffuſed 
through the empire the ſuperior renown of the 
Gothic hero. He exterminated the Silingi, who 
had irretrievably ruined the elegant plenty of the 
province of Bœtica. He ſlew, in battle, the king 
of the Alani; and the remains of thoſe Scythian 
wanderers, who eſcaped from the field, inſtead 
of chuſing a new leader, humbly ſought a refuge 
under the ſtandard of the Vandals, with whom 
they were ever afterwards confounded. The 
Vandals themſelves, and the Suevi, yielded to 
the efforts of the invincible Goths. The pro- 
miſcuous multitude of Barbarians, whoſe retreat 
had been intercepted, were driven into the moun- 
tains of Gallicia; where they till continued, in 
a narrow compaſs, and on a barren ſoil, to exer- 
ciſe their domeſtic and implacable hoſtilities. In 
the pride of victory, Wallia was faithful to his 


engagements : he reſtored his Spaniſh conqueſts. 


to the obedience of Honorius; and the tyranny 


of the Imperial officers ſoon reduced an oppreſſed 


people to regret the time of their Barbarian ſer- 
vitude. While the event of the war was ſtill 


doubtful, the firſt advantages obtained by the 


164 Oroſius inſerts a copy of theſe pretended letters. Tu cum 
omnibus pacem habe, omniumque obſides accipe; nos nobis confli- 
gimus, nobis perimus, tibi vincimus z immortalis vero quæſtus erat 
Reipublicz tuæ, ſi utrique pereamus. The idea is juſt; but J can- 
not perſuade myſelf that it was entertained, or expreſſed, by the 
Barbarians, 
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arms of Wallia, had encouraged the court of Ra- 


venna to decree the honours of a triumph to their 


feeble ſovereign. He entered Rome like the an- 
cient "conquerors of nations; and if the monu- 


ments of ſervile corruption had not long ſince met 


with the fate which they deſerved, we ſhould pro- 
bably find that a crowd of poets, and orators, of 
magiſtrates, and biſhops, applauded the fortune, 
the wiſdom, and the 1nvincible courage, of the 
emperor Honorius“. 

Such a triumph might have been juſtly claimed 
by the ally of Rome, if Wallia, before he repaſſed 
the Pyrenees, had extirpated the ſeeds of the 
Spaniſh war. His victorious Goths, forty-three 
years after they had paſſed the Danube, were 
eſtabliſhed, according to the faith of treaties, in 
the poſſeſſion of the ſecond Aquitain; a maritime 
province between the Garonne and the Loire, 
under the civil and eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction of 
Bourdeaux, That metropolis, advantageouſly ſitu- 


ated for the trade of the ocean, was built in a 


regular and elegant form; and its numerous in- 
habitants were diſtinguiſhed among the Gauls by 
their wealth, their learning, and the politeneſs of 
their manners. The adjacent province, which 
has been fondly compared to the garden of Eden, 
is bleſſed with a fruicful foil, and a temperate 


105 Romam triumphans ingreditur, is the formal expreſſion of 
Proſper's Chronicle. The facts which relate to the death of Adol- 
phus, and the exploits of Wallia, are related from Olympiodorus 
(apud Phot, p. 188.), Orofius (I. vii. c. 43. p. 584—587.), Jor- 
nandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 31, 3247, and the Chronicles of Idatius 
and Iſidore. 


climate; 
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climate; the face of the country diſplayed che 
arts and the rewards of induſtry; and the Goths, 
aſter their martial toils, luxuriouſly exhauſted the 
rich vineyards of Aquitain **%, The Gothic li- 
mits were enlarged by the additional gift of 
ſome neighbouring dioceſes; and the ſucceſſors. 
of Alaric fixed their royal reſidence at Thoulouſe, 
which included five populous quarters, or cities, 
within the ſpacious circuit of its walls. About the 
ſame time, in the laſt years of the reign of Ho- 
norius, the GoTas, the BuxGunDians, and 
the FRanks, obtained a permanent ſeat and do- 
minion in the provinces of Gaul, The liberal 
grant of the uſurper Jovinus to his Burgundian 
allies, was confirmed by the lawful emperor ; 
the lands of the Firſt, or Upper, Germany, were 


ceded to thoſe formidable Barbarians ; and they 


gradually occupied, either by conqueſt or treaty, 
the two provinces which till retain, with the 
titles of Duchy and of County, the national appel- 
lation of Burgundy “. The Franks, the valiant 
and faithful allies of the Roman republic, were 
ſoon tempted to imitate the invaders, whom they 
had ſo bravely reſiſted. Treves, the capital of 


166 Auſonius (de Claris Urbibus, p. 257-262.) celebrates Bour- 
deaux with the partial affection of a native, See in Salvian (de Gu- 
bern. Dei, p. 228. Paris, 1608.) a florid deſcription of the provinces 
of Aquitain and Novempopulania. 

167 Oroſius (J. vii. c. 32. p. 559.) commends the mildneſs and 
modeſty of theſe Burgundians, who treated their ſubjects of Gaul as 
their Chriſtian brethren. Maſcou has illuſtrated the origin of their 
kingdom in the four firſt annotations at the end of his laborious 
Hiſtory of the Ancient Germans, vol. ii. p. 555-572. of the Engliſh 
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Gaul, was pillaged by their lawleſs bands ; and 
the humble colony, which they fo long main- 


tained in the diſtrict of Toxandriz, in Brabant, 


inſenſibly multiplicd along the banks of the Meuſe 
and Scheld, till their independent power- filled 
the whole extent of the Second, or Lower, Ger- 
many. Theſe facts may be ſufficiently juſtified 
by hiſtoric evidence: bur the foundation of the 
French monarchy by Pharamond, the conqueſts, 
the laws, and even the exiſtence, of that hero, 
have been juſtly ie by che impartial ſeve- 
rity of modern criticiſin“ 

The ruin of the opolege provinces of Gaul 
may be dated from the eſtabliſhment of theſe Bar- 
barians, whoſe alliance was dangerous and ap— 


preſſive, and who were capriciouſly impelled, by. 


intereſt or paſſion, to violate' the public peace, 
A heavy and partial ranſom was impoſed on the 
ſurviving provincials, who had eſcaped the cala- 
mities of war; the faireſt” and moſt fertile lands 
were aſſigned to the rapacious ſtrangers, for the 
uſe of their families, their ſlaves, and their cattle ; 
and the trembling natives relinquiſhed with a ſigh 
the inheritance of their fathers. Yet theſe do- 
meſtic misfortunes, which are ſeldom the lot of 
a vanquiſhed people, had been felt and inflicted 


162 See Maſcon, J. viii. c. 43, 44, 45. Except in a ſhort and ſuſ- 
picious line of the Chronicle of Proſper (in tom. i. p. 638.), the 
name of Pharamond is never mentioned before the ſeventh century, 
The author of the Geſta Francorum (in tom. ii. p. 543-) ſuggeſts, 
probably enough, that the choice of Pharamond, or at leaſt of a 


king, was recommended to the Franks by his father Marcomir, who 


was an exile in Tuſcany, 


by 


\ 
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by the Romans themſelves, not only in the in- 
ſolence of foreign conqueſt, but in the madneſs 
of civil diſcord. The Triumvirs proſcribed 
eighteen of the moſt flouriſhing colonies of Italy; 
and diſtributed their lands and houſes to the ve- 
terans who revenged the death of Cæſar, and op- 
preſſed the liberty of their country. Two poets, 
of unequal fame, have deplored, in ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances, the loſs of their patrimony; but the 
legionaries of Auguſtus appear to have ſurpaſſed, 
in violence and injuſtice, the Barbarians, who 
invaded Gaul, under the reign of Honorius. It 
was not without the utmoit difficulty that Virgil 
eſcaped from the ſword of the Centurion, who 
had uſurped his farm in the neighbourhood of 
Mantua“; but Paulinus of Bourdeaux received 
a ſum of money from his Gothic purchaſer, 
which he accepted with pleaſure and ſurpriſe; 
and, though it was much inferior to the real 
value of his eſtate, this act of rapine was diſguiſed 
by ſome colours of moderation and equity“. 
The odious name of conquerors, was ſoftened 
into the mild and friendly appellation of the guefts 


169 O Lycida, vivi pervenimus: advena noftri 

(Quod nunquam veriti ſumus) ut poſſeſſot᷑ agelli 

Diceret : Hæc mea ſunt; veteres migrate coloni. 

Nunc vii triſtes, &c. 
See the whole of the gth eclogue, with the uſcſul Commentary of Ser- 
vius. Fifteen miles of the Mantuan territory were aſſigned to the ve- 
terans, with a reſervation, in favour of the inhabitants, of three miles 
round the city, Even in this favour they were cheated by Alfenus 
Varus, a famous lawyer, and one of the commiſſioners, who meaſured 
eight hundred paces of water and moraſs. 


179 See the remarkable paſſage of the Euchariſticon of Paulinus, 
$75. apud Maſcou, 1. viii. c. 42. 
of 
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— more eſpecially the Goths, repeatedly declared, 


Revolt of 
Britain 
and Ar- 
morica, 


that they were bound to the people by the ties of 
hoſpitality, and to the emperor by the duty of 
allegiance and military ſervice. The title of 
Honorius and his ſucceſſors, their laws, and their 
civil magiſtrates, were ſtill reſpected in the pro- 
vinces of Gaul, of which they had reſigned the 
poſſeſſion to the Barbarian allies; and the kings, 
who exerciſed a ſupreme and independent autho- 
rity over their native ſubje&s, ambitiouſly ſoli- 
cited the more honourable rank oi maſter- gene- 
rals of the Imperial armies *7*. Such was the in- 
voluntary reverence which the Roman name {till 
impreſſed on the minds of thoſe warriors, who 


had borne away in triumph the ſpoils of the Ca- 


pitol. 

Whilſt Italy was ravaged by the Goths, and 
a ſucceſſion of feeble tyrants oppreſſed the pro- 
vinces beyond the Alps, the Britiſh iſland ſepa- 


A. P. 409. rated itſelf from the body of the Roman empire. 


The regular forces which guarded that remote 
province, had been gradually withdrawn; and 
Britain was abandoned, without defence, to the 
Saxon pirates, and the ſavages of Ireland and 
Caledonia. The Britons, reduced to this extre- 
mity, no longer relied on the tardy and doubtful 
aid of a declining monarchy, They afſembled in 
arms, repelled the invaders, and rejoiced in the 


171 This important truth is eſtabliſhed by the accuracy of Til!e- 


mont (Hiſt. des Emp. tom. v. p. 641.), and by the ingenuity of the 
Abbe Dubos (Hilt. de i Etabliſſement de la Monarchie Frangoife dans 


les Gaules, tom. i. p. 259. ). 
6 important 
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important diſcovery of their own ſtrength *”*. 


Afflicted by ſimilar calamities, and actuated by cn 


the ſame ſpirit, the Armorican provinces (a name 
which comprehended the maritime countries of 
Gaul between the Seine and the Loire“) re- 
ſolved to imitate the example of the neighbour- 
ing iſland. They expelled the Roman magiſ- 
trates, who acted under the authority of the 
uſurper Conſtantine; and a free government was 
eſtabliſhed among a people who had ſo long been 
ſabje& to the arbitrary will of a maſter. | The 
independence of Britain and Armorica was ſoon 
confirmed by Honorius himſelf, the lawful em- 
peror of the Weſt; and the letters, by which he 
committed to the new ſtates the care of their own 
ſafety, might be interpreted as an abſolute and 
perpetual abdication of the exerciſe and rights of 
ſovereignty. This interpretation was, in ſome 
meaſure, juſtified by the event. After the 
uſurpers of Gaul had ſucceſſively fallen, the ma- 
ritime provinces were reſtored to the empire. 
Yet their obedience was imperfect and precari- 
ous: the vain, inconſtant, rebellious diſpoſition 
of the people, was incompatible either with free- 


772 Zoſimus (I. vi. p. 476. 383.). relates in a few words the revolt 
of Britain and Armorica, Our antiquarians, even the great Cambden 
himſelf, have been betrayed into many groſs errors, by their imper- 
fect knowledge of the hiſtory of the continent. 

173 The limits of Armorica are defined by two national geogra- 
phers, Meſſieurs de Valois and d'Anville, in their Netitias of Ancient 
Gaul. The word had been uſed in a more extenſive, and was after - 
yards Contratted tt to a much narrower, ſignification, 
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dom or ſervitude !; and Armorica, though it 
could not long maintain the form of a republic 178, 
was agitated by frequent and deſtructive revolts. 
Britain was irrecoverably-loſt-'7*, But as the em- 
perors wiſely acquieſced in the independence of 
a remote province, the ſeparation was not em- 
bittered by the reproach of tyranny or rebellion ; 
and the claims of allegiance and protection were 
ſucczeded by the mutual and voluntary offices of 


national friendſhip *77, 
This revolution diſſolved the artificial fabric 


of civil and military government; and the inde- 


174 Gens inter geminos notiſſima elauditur amnes, 

Armoricana prius veteri cognomine dicta. 

Torva, ferox, ventoſa, procax, incauta, rebellis; 

Inconſtans, diſparque ſibi novitatis amore; 

Prodiga verborum, ſed non et prodiga facti. 
Erricus, Monach. in Vit. St. Germani, l. v. apud Valeſ. Notit. Gal- 
tiarum, p. 43. Valeſius alleges ſeveral teſtimonies to confirm this 
character; to which I ſhall add the evidence of the preſbyter Con- 
ſtantine (A. D. 488.), who, in the life of St. Germain, calls the Ar- 
morican rebels, mobilem et indiſciplinatum populum. See the Hif- 
torians of France, tom. i. p. 643. 

175 I thought it neceſſary to enter my proteſt againſt this part of 
the ſyſtem of the Abbe Dubos, which Monteſquiea has fo vigorouſly 
oppoſed. See Eſprit des Loix, I. xxx. c. 24. 

176 Beet amas we Ty P ,, UV TWTUAT IH: &Xx:T1i£y0v, are the words 
of Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. I. i. c. 2. p. 181. Louvre edition) 
in a very important paſſage, which has been too much neglected. 
Even Bede (Hiſt. Gent. Anglican. 1. i. c. 12. p. 50. edit. Smith) 
acknowledges that the Romans finally left Britain in the reign of 
Honorius. Yet our modern hiſtorians and antiquaries extend the 
term of their dominion ; and there are ſome who allow only the in- 
terval of a few months between their departure and the arrival of the 


Saxons. 
177 Bede has not forgot the occaſional aid of the legions againſt 


the Scots and Pitts; and more authentic proof will hereafter be 


produced, that the independent Britons raiſed 12, ooo men for the ſer- 
vice of the emperor Anthemius, in Gaul. 


1 


pendent 


a A abs a. ©... 
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pendent country, during a period of forty years, CHF. 
till the deſcent of the Saxons, was ruled by the — 
authority of he clergy, the nobles, and the mu- 
nicipal towns. I. Zoſimus, who alone has pre- 
ſerved the memory of this ſingular tranſaction, very 
accurately obſerves, that the letters of Honorius 
were addreſſed to the cities of Britain“. Under 
the protection of the Romans, ninety-rwo conſi- 
derable towns had ariſen in the ſeveral parts of 
that great province; and, among theſe, thirty- 
three cities were diſtinguithed above the reſt by 
their ſuperior privileges and importance. Each 
of theſe cities, as in all the other provinces of the 
empire, formed a legal corporation, for the pur- 
poſe of regulating their domeſtic policy; and the 
powers of municipal government were diſtributed 
among annual magiſtrates, a ſelect ſenate, and 
the aſſembly of the people, according to the ori- 
ginal model of the Roman conſticution ***, The 
management of a common revenue, the exerciſe 
of civil and criminal juriſdiction, and the habits 


of public counſel and command, were inherent 
to theſe petty republics; and when they aſſerted 
4 173 T owe it to myſelf, and to hiſtoric truth, to declare, that ſome 
eircumſlances in this paragraph are founded only on conjeQure and 
: analogy, The ſtubbornneſs of our language has ſometimes forced 
a me to deviate from the conditional into the indicative mood. 
a 179 IIęos Tr e Beesra⁰⁰ PINES» Zoſimus, I. vi. p. 383. 
1 180 Two cities of Britain were municipia, nine colonies, ten Latif 
e jure donate, twelve ftipendiaria of eminent note. This detail is taken 
from Richard of Cirenceſter, de Sitũ Britanniæ, p. 36.; and though 
fl it may not ſeem probable, that he wrote from the MSS. of a Roman 


general, he ſhews a genuine knowledge of antiquity, very extraor- 
dinary for a monk of the fourteenth century. 


131 See Maffei Verona IIluſtrata, part i. I. v. p. 83-106. 
0 their 
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E ga rt the adjacent diſtricts, would naturally range them- 


ſelves under the ſtandard of the magiſtrate. But 
the deſire of obtaining the advantages, and of 
eſcaping the burthens, of political ſociety, is a 
perpetual and inexhauſtible ſource of diſcord ; 
nor can it reaſonably be preſumed, that the re- 
ſtoration of Britiſh freedom was exempt from tu- 
mult and faction. The pre-eminence of birth 


and fortune muſt have been frequently violated 


by bold and popular citizens; and the haughty 
nobles, who complained that they were become 
the ſubjects of their own ſervants ***, would ſome- 
times regret the reign of an arbitrary monarch, 
II. The juriſdiction of each city over the adjacent 
country, was ſupported by the patrimonial in- 
fluence of the principal ſenators ; and the ſmaller 
towns, the villages, and the proprietors of land, 
conſulted their own ſafety by adhering to the 
ſhelter of theſe. riſing republics. The ſphere of 
their attraction was proportioned to the reſpective 
degrees of their wealth and populouſneſs ; but the 
hereditary lords of ample poſſeſſions, who were 
not oppreſſed by the neighbourhood of any 


powerful city, aſpired to the rank of indepen- 


dent princes, and boldly exerciſed the rights 
of peace and war. The gardens and villas, 
which exhibited ſome faint imitation of Ita- 
lian elegance, would ſoon be converted into 


182 Leges reſtituit, libertatemque reducit, 
Et ſervos famulis non finit eſſe ſuis. 
Itinerar. Rutil. I. i. 215. 


ſtrong 
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was applied to purchaſe arms and horſes; to 
maintain a military force of ſlaves, of peaſants, 
and of licentious followers; and the chieftain 
might aſſume, within his own domain, the powers 
of a civil magiſtrate. Several of theſe Britiſh 
chiefs might be the genuine poſterity of ancient 
kings; and many more would be tempted to 
adopt this honourable genealogy, and ro vin- 
dicate their hereditary claims, which had been 
ſuſpended by the uſurpation of the Cæſars . 
Their ſituation, and their hopes, would diſpoſe 
them to affect the dreſs, the language, and the 
cuſtoms of their anceſtors. If the princes of 
Britain relapſed into barbariſm, while the cities 
ſtudiouſly preſerved the laws and manners of 
Rome, the whole iſland muſt have been gradually 
divided by the diſtinction of two national parties ; 
again broken into a thouſand ſubdiviſions of 
war and faction, by the various provocations 
of intereſt and reſentment. The public ſtrength, 
inſtead of being united againſt a foreign enemy, 


was conſumed in obſcure and inteſtine quarrels 
' 

183 An inſcription (apud Sirmond, Not, ad Sidon. Apollinar. p. 59.) 
deſcribes a caſtle, cum muris et portis, tuitioni omnium, erected by 
Dardanus on his own eſtate, near Siſteron, in the ſecond Narbonneſe, 
and named by him Theopolis. 

134 The eſtabliſhment of their power would have heen eaſy indeed, 
if we could adopt the impracticable ſcheme of a lively and learned an- 


tiquarian; who ſuppoſes, that the Britiſh monarchs of the ſeveral 


tribes continued to reign, though with ſubordinate juriſdiftion, from 
the time of Claudius to that of Honorius. Sce Whitaker's Hiſtory 
of Mancheſter, vol. i. p. 247—2 57. 


and 
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cessfol leader at the head of his equals, might 


enable him to ſubdue the freedom of ſome neigh- 
bouring cities; and to claim a rank among the 
tyrants ***, who infeſted Britain after the diſſo- 
lution of the Roman government. III. The 
Britiſh church might be compoſed of thirty or 
forty biſhops ***, with an adequate proportion of 
the inferior clergy ; and the want of riches (for 
they ſeem to have been poor“) would compel 
them to deſerve the public eſteem, by a decent 
and exemplary behaviour. The intereſt, as well 
as the temper, of the clergy, was favourable to 
the peace and union of their diſtracted country; 
thoſe ſalutary leſſons might be frequently incul- 
cated in their popular diſcourſes; and the epiſ- 
copal ſynods were the only councils that could 
pretend to the weight and authority of a national 
aſſembly. In ſuch councils, where the princes 
and magiſtrates fat promiſcuouſly with the biſhops, 


the important affairs of the ſtate, as well as of 


the church, might be freely debated ; differences 
reconciled, alliances formed, contributions 1m- 
poſed, wiſe reſolutions often concerted, and ſome- 


185 AM Sc X UTO TUG IVE a2 avls E{LEVES P rocopius, de Bell. Van- 


dal. J. i. c. 2. p. 181. Britannia fertilis provincia tyrannorum, was 


the expreſſion of Jerom, in the year 415 (tom. ii. p. 255. ad Cteſi- 
phont.). By the pilgrims, who reſorted every year to the Holy Land, 
the monk of Bethlem received the earlieſt and moſt accurate intel- 
ligence. 

135 See Bingham's Eccleſ. Antiquities, vol. i. I. ix. e. 6. p. 394. 

187 It is reported of three Britiſh biſhops who affiſted at the council 
of Rimini, A. D. 359. tam pauperes fuiſſe ut nihil haberent. Sulpi- 
cius Severus, Hiſt. Sacra, J. ii. p. 420. Some of their brethren, 
however, were in better circumſtances. 


times 
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times executed; and there is reaſon to believe, 
that, in moments of extreme danger, a Pendragon, 
or Dictator, was elected by the general conſent 
of the Britons. Theſe paſtoral cares, ſo worthy 
of the epiſcopal character, were interrupted, how- 
ever, by zeal and ſuperſtition ; and the Britiſh 


clergy inceſſantly laboured to eradicate the Pela- 


gian hereſy, which they abhorred, as the peculiar 
diſgrace of their native country *'?, 

It is ſomewhat remarkable, or rather it is ex- 
tremely natural, that. the revolt of Britain and 
Armorica ſhould have introduced an appearance 
of liberty into the obedient provinces of Gaul, 
In a folemn edict , filled with the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurances of that paternal affection which princes 
ſo often expreſs, and fo ſeldom feel, the emperor 
Honorius promulgated his intention of conven- 
ing an annual aſſembly of the ſeven provinces 2 
a name peculiarly appropriated to Aquitain, 
and the ancient Narbonneſe, which had long 
ſince exchanged their Celtic rudeneſs for the uſe- 
ful and elegant arts of Italy . Arles, the ſeat 
of government and commerce, was appointed 
for the place of the aſſembly ; which regularly 


133 Conſult Uſher, de Antiq. Eccleſ. Britannicar, e. $=12, 


189 See the correct text of this edict, as publiſhed by Sirmond 
(Not. ad Sidon. Apollin. p. 147.). . Hincmar, of Rheims, who 
aſſigns a place to the bj/bops, had probably ſeen (in the ninth century) 
a more perfect copy. Dubos, Hiſt. Critique de la Monarchie 
Frangoile, tom. i. p. 241—255. 

190 It is evident from the Netitia, that the ſeven provinces were 


the Viennenſis, the maritime Alps, the firſt and ſecond Narbonneſe, 


Novempopulania, and the firſt and ſecond Aquitain. In the room 
of the firſt Aquitain, the Abbe Dubos, on the authority of Hincmar, 
deſires to introduce the firſt Lugdunenſis, or Lyonneſe, 
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f Auguſt to the thirteenth of September, of 
every year. It conſiſted of the Prætorian præſect 
of the Gauls ; of ſeven provincial governors, one 
conſular and fix preſidents ;- of the magiſtrates, 
and perhaps the biſhops, of about ſixty cities; 


and of a competent, though indefinite, number 


of the moſt honourable and opulent paſſæſſers of 
land, who might jultly be conſidered as the repre- 
ſentatives of their country, They were im- 
powered to interpret and communicate the laws 
of their ſovereign ; to expoſe the grievances and 
wiſhes of their conſtituents; to moderate the 
exceſſive or unequal weight of taxes; and to 
deliberate on every ſubject of local or national 
importance, that could tend to the reſtoration of 
the peace and proſperity of the ſeven provinces. 
If ſuch an inſtitution, which gave the people an 
intereſt in their own government, had been uni- 
verſally eſtabliſhed by Trajan or the Antonines, 


the ſeeds of public wiſdom and virtue might 
have been cheriſhed and propagated in the em- 


pire of Rome. The privileges of the ſubje& 
would have ſecured the throne of the monarch; 
the abuſes of an arbitrary adminiſtration might 
have been prevented, in ſome degree, or correct- 
ed, by the interpoſition of theſe repreſentative 
aſſemblies; and the country would have been 
defended againſt a foreign enemy, by the arms of 


natives and freemen. Under the mild and gene- 


rous influence of liberty, the Roman empire 
might have remained invincible and immortal ; 


or if its exceſſive magnitude, and the inſtabiliry 
of 
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of human affairs, had oppoſed ſuch perpetual © 
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continuance, its vital and conſtituent member.. 


might have ſeparately preſerved their vigour and 
independence. But in the decline of the empire, 


when every principle of health and life had been 


exhauſted, the tardy application of this partial 


remedy was incapable of producing any important 


or ſalutary effects. The emperor Honorius ex- 
preſſes his ſurpriſe, that he muſt compel the 
reluctant provinces to accept a privilege which 
they ſhould ardently have ſolicited. A fine of 
three, or even five, pounds of gold, was impoſed 
on the abſent repreſentatives; who ſeem to have 
declined this imaginary gift of a free conſtitution, 
as the laſt and moſt cruel inſult of their op- 
preſſors. * | 
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| TIES ol 

, cc 

Arcadius Emperor of the Eaſt. Adminiſtration and ec 

- Diſgrace of Eutropius Revolt of Gainas. — Per- cc 

| ſecution of St. John Cbryſoſtom.— Theodgſius II. = 
| Emperor of the Eaſt. —His Siſter Pulcheria,— F 
| His Wife Eudocia, —The Perfian War, and Divi- 4 
fion of Armenia. | ce 

8 HE diviſion of the Roman world between £ 
Gang the ſons of Theodoſius, marks the final Fe 
pug ye eſtabliſhment of the empire of the Eaſt, which, 1 

Eaſt, from the reign of Arcadius to the taking of 2 

Bf Conſtantinople by the Turks, ſubſiſted one thou- H 

| Reignot ſand and fifty-eight years, in a ſtate of premature a 
| A.D. and perpetual decay. The ſovereign of that © 
| 39549. empire aſſumed, and obſtinately retained, the if 
yain, and at length fiftitious, title of Emperor A 

of the Romans; and the hereditary appellations = 

of CæsaR and AucusTvus continued to declare, FA 

that he was the legitimate ſucceſſor of the firſt of 00 

men, who had reigned over the firſt of nations. ec 

The palace of Conſtantinople rivalled, and per- cc 

haps excelled, the magnificence of Perſia; and cc 

the eloquent ſermons of St. Chryſoſtom* cele- {MW « 


1 Father Montfaucon, who, by the command of his Benedictine 
ſuperiors, was compelled (ſee Longueruana, tom. i. p. 205.) to * 
0 execute the laborious edition of St. Chryſoſtom, in thirteen volumes 
VP h in folio (Paris 1738.), amuſed himſelf with extracting from that 
| immenſe collection of morals, ſome curious antiquities, which illuſ- T 
trate the manners of the Theodofian age (See Chryſoſtom. Opera, pe 

tom. xiii. p. 192—196.), and his French Diſſertation, in the Me- 

moires de Acad. des Inſcriptions, tom, xiii, p. 474490. 
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brate, while they condemn, the pompous luxury 
of the reign of Arcadius. The emperor,“ ſays 
he, © wears on his head either a diadem, or a 
« crown of gold, decorated with precious ſtones 
« of ineſtimable value. Theſe ornaments, and 
« his purple garments, are reſerved for his ſacred 
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« perſon alone; and his robes of ſilk are em: 


ce broidered with the figures of golden dragons. 
« His throne is of maſſy gold. Whenever he 
ce appears in public, he is ſurrounded by his 
ec courtiers, his guards, and his attendants; 
« Their ſpears, their ſhields, their cuiraſſes, the 
tc bridles and trappings of their horſes, have 
« either the ſubſtance, or the appearance, of 
ec gold; and the large ſplendid boſs in the 
ce midſt of their ſhield, is encircled with ſmaller 
« boſſes, which repreſent the ſhape of the human 
« eye, The two mules that draw the chariot of 
« the monarch, are perfectly white, and ſhining 
ce all over with gold. The chariot itſelf, of pure 
« and ſolid gold, attracts the admiration of the 
« ſpectators, who contemplate the purple cur- 
« tains, the ſnowy carpet, the ſize of the pre- 
© cious ſtones, and the reſplendent plates of 
ce gold, that glitter as they are agitated by the 
« motion of the carriage. The Imperial pictures 
are white, on a blue ground; the emperor 
« appears ſeated on his throne, with his arms, 
« his horſes, and his guards beſide him; and his 
« yanquiſhed' enemies in chains at his feet.” 
The ſucceſſors of Conſtantine eſtabliſhed their 
| perpetual reſidence in the royal city, which he 
Bb 3 Bs had 
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had erected on the verge of Europe and Aſia. 


— Inacceſſible to the menaces of their enemies, and 


perhaps to the complaints of their people, they 
received, with each wind, the tributary produc- 
tions of every climate; white the impregnable 
ſtrength of their capital continued for ages to 
defy the hoſtile attempts of the Barbarians. 'T heir 
dominions were bounded. by the Hadriatic and 
the Tigris; and the whole interval of twenty- 
five days navigation, which ſeparated the extreme 
cold of Scythia from the torrid zone of Athiopia ?, 
was comprehended within the limits of the em- 
pire of the Eaſt. The populous: countries of that 
empire were the ſear of art and learning, of lux- 
ury and wealth; and the inhabitants, who had 
aſſumed the language and manners of Greeks, 
ſtiled themſelves, with ſome appearance of truth, 
the moſt enlightened and civiliſed portion of the 
human ſpecies. The form of government was a 
pure and ſimple monarchy; the name of the 


Roman ReevuBLic, which ſo long preſerved a 


faint tradition of freedom, was confined to the 
Latin provinces ; and the princes of Conſtan— 
tinople meaſured their greatneſs by the ſervile 
obedience of their people. They were ignorant 


2 According to the looſe reckoning, that a ſhip could ſail, with a 
fair wind, 1000 ftadia, or 125 miles, in the revolution of a day and 
night; Diodorus Siculus computes ten days from the Paulus Mcotis 
to Rhodes, and four days from Rhodes to Alexandria, The navi- 
gation of the Nile, from Alexandria to Syene, under the tropic of 
Cancer, required, as it was againſt the ſtream, ten days more. 
Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. J. iii. p. 200. edit, Weſſeling. He might, 
without much impropriety, meaſure the extreme heat from the verge 
of the torrid zone; but he ſpeaks of the Mceotis in the 45th degree 
of northern latitude, as if it Jay within the polar circle. 
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how much this paſſive diſpoſition enervates and 
degrades every faculty of the mind. The ſub- 
jects, who had reſigned their will to the abſolute 
cemmands of a maſter, were equally incapable of 
guarding their lives and fortunes againſt the 
aſſaults of the Barbarians, or of defending their 
reaſon from the terrors of ſuperſtition. 


The firſt events of the reign of Arcadius and 


Honorius are fo intimately connected, that the 
rebellion of the Goths, and the fall of Rufinus, 
have already claimed a place in the hiſtory of the 
Weſt. It has already been obſerved, that Eutro- 
pius , one of the principal eunuchs of the pa- 
lace of Conſtantinople, ſucceeded the haughty 
miniſter whoſe ruin he had accompliſhed, and 
whoſe vices he ſoon imitated. Every order of the 
ſtate bowed to the new favourite; and their tame 
and obſequious ſubmiſſion encouraged . him to 
inſult the laws, and, what is ſtill more difficult 
and dangerous, the manners of his country. Un- 
der the weakeſt of the predeceſſors of Arcadius, 
the reign of the eunuchs had been ſecret and 
almoſt inviſible. They inſinuated themſelves 
into the confidence of the prince; but their oſten- 
ſible functions were confined to the menial ſer- 
vice of the wardrobe and Imperial bed- chamber. 
They might direct, in a whiſper, the public 
counſels, and blaſt, by their malicious ſuggeſtions, 


3 Barthius, who adored his author with the blind ſaperſtition of a 
commentator, gives the preference to the two books which Claudian 
compoled againſt Eutropius, above all his other productions (Baillet, 
Jugemens des Savans, tom. iv. p. 227.). They are indeed a very 
elegant and ſpirited ſatire ; and would be more valuable in an hiſto- 
tical light, it the invective were leſs vague, and more temperate, 
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Zens; but they never profes to ſtand forward 


in the front of empire *, or to profane the public 


| honours of the ſtate. Eutropius was the firſt of 
his artificial ſex, who dared to aſſume the cha- 


rater of a Roman magiſtrate and generals. 
Sometimes, in the preſence of the bluſhing ſenate, 
he aſcended the tribunal, to pronounce judg- 
ment, or to. repeat elaborate harangues ; and 
ſometimes appeared on horſeback, at the head 
of his troops, in the dreſs and armour of a hero. 


The diſregard of cuſtom and decency always 


betrays a weak and ill regulated mind; nor does 
Eutropius ſeem to have compenſated for the folly 
of the deſign, by any ſuperior merit or ability in 
the execution, His former habits of life had not 
introduced him to the ſtudy of the laws, or the 
exerciſes of the field; his awkward and unſuc- 


4 After lamenting the progreſs of the eunuchs in the Roman pa · 


lace, and defining their proper functions, Claudian adds, 


——- A tronte recedant 
Imperii. | 
In Eutrop. i. 422. 
Yet it does not appear that the eunuch had aſſumed any of the ef- 
ficient offices of the empire; and he is ſtiled only Præpoſitus facri 


cubiculi, in the edit of his baniſhinent, See Cod. Theod. I. is, 


tit. xl. leg. 17, 


5s Jamque oblita ſui, nec ſobria divitiis mens 
In miſeras leges hominumque negotia ludit ; FD 
Jugicat eunuchus. , . .+ + « » 
Arma etiam violare parat. 


Claudian (i. 229 —270.), with that mixture of indignation and hu- 


mour, which always pleaſes in a fatiric poet, deſcribes the inſolent 


folly of the eunuch, the diſgrace of the 8 and the joy of ibe 


| Goths. 


—— Gaudet, cum viderit hoſtis, 
6 Ei {cntit jam deeſſe viros, 


— 


ceſsful 
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the ſpectators; the Goths expreſſed their wiſh, — 


that Juch a general might always command the 
armies of Rome; and the name of the miniſter 
was branded with ridicule, more pernicious per- 
haps than hatred, to a public character. The 
ſubjects of Arcadius were exaſperated by the 
recollection, that this deformed and decrepid 
eunuch ©, who ſo perverſely mimicked the actions 
of a man, was born in the moſt abject condition 
of ſervitude ; that, before he entered the Im- 
perial palace, he had been ſucceſſively ſold, and 
purchaſed, by an hundred maſters, who had ex- 
hauſted his youthful ſtrength in every mean and 
infamous office, and at length diſmiſſed him, in 
his old age, to freedom and poverty). While 
theſe diſgraceful ſtories were circulated, and per- 
haps exaggerated, in private converſations, the 
vanity of the favourite was flattered with the 
moſt extraordinary honours. In the ſenate, in 


6 The poet's lively deſcription of his deformity (i. 110-125.) is 
confirmed by the authentic teſtimony of Chryſoſtom (tom. iii. p. 284. 
edit. Montfaucon) 3 who obſerves, that when the paint was waſhed 
away, the face of Eutropius appeared more ugly and wrinkled than 
that of an old woman. Claudian remarks (i. 469.), and the remark 
muſt have been founded on experience, that there was ſcarcely any 
interval between the youth and the decrepid age of an eunuch. 


7 Eutropius appears to have been a native of Armenia or Aſſyria. 


His three ſervices, which Claudian more particularly deſcribes, were 


theſe : 1. He ſpent many years as the catamite of Ptolemy, a groom 


or ſoldier of the Imperial tables. 2. Ptolemy gave him to the old 
general Arintheus, for whom he very ſkilfully exerciſed the profeſ- 
ſion of a pimp, 3. He was given, on her marriage, to the daughter 


of Arintheus ; and the future conſul was employed to comb her 


hair, to preſent the ſilver ewer, to waſh and to fan his miſtreſs in 
hot weather. See J. i. 31—137. 
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the capital, in the provinces, the ſtatues of Fu- 
troptus were erected, in braſs, or marble, deco- 
rated with the ſymbols of his civil and military 
virtues, and inſcribed with the pompous title of 
the third founder of Conſtantinople. He was 
promoted to the rank of patrician, which began 


to ſignify, in a popular, and even legal accepta- 


tion, the father of the emperor ; and the laſt 
year of the fourth century was polluted by the 


| conſulſhip of an eunuch, and a flave. This ſtrange 


and inexpiable prodigy * awakened, however, the 
prejudices of the Romans. The effeminate con- 
fu} was rejected by the Weſt, as an indelible ſtain 
to the annals of the republic; and, without in- 
voking the ſhades of Brutus and Camillus, the 
colleague of Eutropius, a learned and reſpectable 
magiſtrate 9, ſufficiently repreſented the * 


maxims of the two adminiſtrations, 


His Ve- 
nality and 
injuſtice. 


The bold and vigorous mind oſ Rufinus ſeems 
to have been actuated by a more ſanguinary and 
revengeful ſpirit; but the avarice of the eunuch 


was not leſs inſatiate than that, of the præfect “. 


8 Clandian (I. i. in Eutrop. '1—22.), after enumerating the va. 
rions prodigies of monſtrous births, ſpeaking animals, ſhowers of 
blood or ſtones, double ſuns, &c. adds, with ſome exaggeration, 

; Omnia ceſſerunt eunucho conſule monſtra. | 
The firſt book concludes with a noble ſpeech of the god, eſs of Rome 
to her favourite Honorius, deprecating the nz i; . to which 


ſhe was expoſed. 
9 Fl. Malſius Theoderus, whoſe civil honours, and philoſophical 


works, have been celebrated by Claudian in a very elegant pange 


gyric, | 
10 Re de „n r Tre, drunk with riches, is the forcible ex- 
preſſion of Zoſimus (I. v. p. 301.); and the avarice of Eutropius is 
equally execrated in the Lexicon of Suidas, and the Chronicle of 
M-rcellinus. Chryſoſtom had often admoniſnhed the favourite, of 
the vanity and danger of immoderate wealth, tom. iii. p. 381. 


As 
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As long as he deſpoiled the oppreſſors, who had 
enriched themſelves with the plunder of the peo- 
ple, Eutropius might gratify his covetous diſ- 
poſition without much envy or injuſtice : but the 
progreſs of his rapine ſoon invaded the wealth 
which had been acquired by lawful inheritance, 
or laudable induſtry. The uſual methods of ex- 
tortion were practiſed and improved; and Clau- 
dian has ſketched a lively and original picture of 
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the public auction of the ſtate. The impotence 


« of the cunuch” (ſays that agreeable ſatiriſt) 
cc has ſerved only to ſtimulate his avarice : the 
&« ſame hand which, in his ſervile condition, was 
cc exerciſed in petty thefrs, to unlock the coffers 
tc of his maſter, now graſps the riches of the 
ce world; and this infamous broker of the em- 
ce pire appreciates and divides the Roman pro- 
© vinces, from Mount Hæmus to the Tigris. 
«© One man, at the expence of his villa, is made 
“ proconſul of Aſia; a ſecond purchaſes Syria 
ce with, his wife's jewels; and a third laments, 
* that he has exchanged his paternal eſtate for 
« the government of Bithynia. In the anti- 
e chamber of Eutropius, a large tablet is expoſed 
e to public view, which marks the reſpective 
« prices of the provinces. The different value 
« of Pontus, of Galatia, of Lydia, is accurately 
ce diſtinguiſhed. Lycia may be obtained for fo 
& many thouſand picces of gold; but the opulence' 
of Phrygia will require a more conſiderable ſum. 
« The eunuch wiſhes to obliterate, by the general 
- « diſgrace, his perſonal ignominy; and as he has 


« been 
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+ & been ſold himſelf, he is deſirous of ſelling the 


ce reſt of mankind. In the eager contention, the 
e balance, which contains the fate and fortunes 
ce of the province, often trembles on the beam; 
* and till one of the ſcales is inclined, by a ſu- 
« perior weight, the mind of the impartial judge 
* remains in anxious ſuſpenſe **. Such” (con- 
tinues the indignant poet) © are the fruits of 


% Roman valour, of the defeat of Antiochus, 


Ruin of 
Abundan- 
tius, 


ce and of the triumph of Pompey.” This venal 
proſtitution of public honours ſecured the impu- 
nity of future crimes ; but the riches, which Eu- 
tropius | derived from confiſcation, were already 
ſtained with injuſtice ; ſince it was decent to ac- 
cuſe, and to condemn, the proprietors of the 
wealtly which he was impatient to confiſcate. 
Some noble blood was ſhed by the hand of the 


executioner; and the moit inhoſpitable extremi- 


ties of the empire were filled with innocent and 
illuſtrious exiles. Among the generals and con- 
ſuls of the Eaſt, Abundantius ** had reaſon to 
dread the firſt effects of the reſentment of Eutro- 
pius. He had been guilty of the zinpardonable 


11 ——certantum ſæpe duorum 
Divei ſum luſpendit onus + cum pondere Judex 
Vergit, et in geminas nutat provincia lances, 
Claudian (i. 192—209.) ſo curiouſly diſtinguiſhes the circum- 


ſtances of the ſale, that they all ſeem to allude to particular anecdotes. 


12 Claudian (i. 154—170.) mentions the guilt and exile of Abun- 
dantius, nor could he fail to quote the example of the artiſt, who 
made the firſt trial of the brazen bull, which he preſented to Phala- 
ris. See Zoſimus, I. v. p. 302. Jerom. tom. i. p. 26. The dif- 


- ference of place is eafily reconciled ; but the deciſive anthority of 


Aſterius of Amaſia (Orat. iv. p. 76. apud Tillemont, Hiſt, des Em- 
pereurs, tom. v. p. 435.) mult turn the ſcale in fayour of Pityus. 


crime 
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crime of introducing that abject ſlave to the pa- CHEF 
lace of Conſtantinople : and ſome degree of praiſe Cy 

muſt be allowed to a powerful and ungrateful 

favourite, who was ſatisfied with the diſgrace of 

his benefactor. Abundantius was ſtripped of his 

ample fortunes by an Imperial reſcript, and ba- 

niſhed to Pytyus, on the Euxine, the laſt frontier 

of the Roman world; where he ſubſiſted by the 

precarious mercy of the Barbarians, till he could 

obtain, after the fall of Eutropius, a milder exile 

at Sidon in Phoenicia, The deſtruction of Tima- of Tima- 

ſius required a more ſerious and regular mode hus. 

of attack. That great officer, the maſter-general 

of the armies of Theodofius, had ſignaliſed his 

valour by a deciſive victory, which he obtained 

over the Goths of Theſſaly; but he was too 
prone, after the example of his ſovereign, to 

enjoy the luxury of peace, and to abandon his 

confidence to wicked and deſigning flatterers. 

Timaſius had deſpiſed the public clamour, by 

promoting an infamous dependent to the com- 

mand of a cohort; and he deſerved to feel the 

ingratitude of Bargus, who was ſecretly inſtigat- 

ed by the favourite to accuſe his patron of a trea- 

ſonable conſpiracy. The general was arraigned 

before the tribunal of Arcadius himſelf; and the 


principal eunuch ſtood by the ſide of the throne, 


13 Suidas '(moſt probably from the hiſtory of Eunapius) has given 
a very unfavourable picture of Timaſius. The account of his ac- 
cuſer, the judges, trial, &c. is perfectly agreeable to the practice of 
ancient and modern courts. (See Zoſimus, I. v. p. 298, 299, 300.) 
1am almoſt tempted to quote the romance of a great maſter (Field- 


ing's Works, vol. iv. p. 49, &c. 8vo, edit.), which may be con- 


idered, as the hiſtory of human nature, ' 


to 
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to ſuggeſt the queſtions and anſwers of his ſobe- 
reign. But as this form of trial might be deem- 
ed partial and arbitrary, the farther enquiry into 


the crimes of Timaſius was delegated to Satur- 
-ninus and Procopius ; the former of conſular 


rank, the latter ſtill reſpected as the father-in-law 
of the emperor Valens. The appearances of a 
fair and legal proceeding were maintained by the 


blunt honeſty of Procopius; and he yielded with 


reluctance to the obſequious dexterity of his col- 
league, who pronounced a fentence of condemna- 
tion againſt the unfortunate Timaſius. His im- 
menſe riches were confiſcated, in the name of the 
emperor, and for the benefit of the favourite; and 
he was doomed to perpetual exile at Oaſis, a 


ſolitary ſpot in the midſt of the ſandy deſerts of 


Libya **. Secluded from all human converſe, 
the maſter-general of the Roman armies was loſt 


for ever to the world; but the circumſtances of 
his fate have been related in a various and con- 


tradictory manner. It is inſinuated, that Eutro- 
pius ruf bes a private order for his ſecret 


execution. It was reported, that, in attempt- 


ing to efcabe from Oaſis, he periſhed in the de- 


14 The great Oaſis was one of the ſpots in the ſands of Libya, 
watered with ſprings, and capable of producing wheat, barley, and 
palm- trees. It was about three days journey from north to ſouth, 


about half a day in breadth, and at the diſtance of about five days 


march to the welt of Abydus, on the Nile. See d'Anville, Deſcrip- 
tion de IEgypte, p. 186, 187, 188. The barren deſert which en- 
compaſſes Oaſis (Zoſimus, 1. v. p. 300.) has ſuggeſted the idea of 
comparative feriility, and even the epithet of the happy rPand ( Hero- 
dot. iii. 26.) 
Is The line of Claudian, in Eutrop. I. i. 180. 
Marmaricus claris violatur cædibus Hammon, 

evidently alludes to his perſuaſion of the death of Timaſius, c 
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ſert, of thirſt and hunger; and that his dead body 
was found on the ſands of Libya“. It has been 
aſſerted, with more confidence, that his fon Sya- 
grius, after ſucceſsfully eluding the purſuit of 
the agents and emiſſaries of the court, collected 
a band of African robbers ; that he reſcued Ti- 
maſius from the place of his exile; and that 
both the father and ſon diſappeared from the 
+ knowledge of mankind '7, But the ungrateful 
Bargus, inſtead of being ſuffered to poſſeſs the 
reward of guilt, was ſoon afterwards circumvent- 
ed and deſtroyed, by the more powerful villany 
of the miniſter himſelf; who retained ſenſe and 
ſpiric enough to abhor the inſtrument of his own 
crimes. 

The public hatred, and the deſpair of indi- 
viduals, continually threatened, or ſeemed to 
threaten, the perſonal ſafety of Eutropius ; as 
well as of the numerous. adherents, who were 
attached to his fortune, and had been promoted 
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A cruel 
and unjuft 
law of 
treaſon, 
A. D. 397, 
Sept. 4. 


by his venal favour. For their mutual defence, | 


he contrived the ſafeguard of a law, which vio- 
lated every principle of humanity and juſtice **. 


[ 
16 Sozomen, 1. viii. c. 7 He ſpeaks from report, ws Two; mu- 
Dopeere 
17 Zoſimus, I. v. p. 300. Yet he ſeems to ſuſpeR that this ru- 
mour was ſpread by the friends of Eutropius. 


13 See the Theodoſian Code, I. ix. tit. 14. ad legem Corneliam + 


de Sicariis, leg. 3. and the Code of Juſtinian, 1. ix. tit. viii. ad 
legem Juliam de Majeſtate, leg. 5. The alteration of the title, from 
murder to treaſon, was an improvement of the ſubtle Tribonian. 
Gadefroy, in a formal differtation, which he has inſerted in his 
Commentary, illuſtrates this law of Arcadius, and explains all the 
difficult paſſages which had been perverted by the juriſconſults of 
the darker ages, See tom. iii. p. 88—111. 
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—— rity, of Arcadius, that all thoſe who ſhall con- 


ſpire, | either with ſubje&s, or with ſtrangers, 
againſt the lives of any of the perſons whom the 
emperor conſiders as the members of his own 
body, ſhall be puniſhed with death and confiſ- 
cation. This ſpecies of fictitious and metaphori- 
cal treaſon is extended to protect, not only the 


illuſtrious officers of the ſtate and army, who are 


admitted into the ſacred conſiſtory, but likewiſe 
the principal domeſtics of the palace, the ſenators 
of Conſtantinople, the military commanders, and 
the civil magiſtrates of the provinces : a vague 
and indefinite liſt, which, under the ſucceſſors of 
Conſtantine, included an obſcure and numerous 
train of ſubordinate miniſters. II. This extreme 


ſeverity might perhaps be juſtified, had it been 


only directed to fecure the repreſentatives of the 


ſovereign from any actual violence in the exe- 


cution of their office. But the whole body of 


Imperial dependents claimed a privilege, or rather 


impunity, which ſcreened them, in the looſeſt 
moments of their lives, from the haſty, perhaps 
the juſtifiable, reſentment of their fellow-citizens : 


and, by a ſtrange perverſion of the laws, the 


ſame degree of guilt and puniſhment was applied 


to a private quarrel, and to a deliberate conſpi- 


racy againſt the emperor and the empire. The 
edit of Arcadius moſt poſitively and moſt ab- 
ſurdly declares, that in ſuch caſes of treaſon, 
thoughts and afions ought to be puniſhed with 
equal ſeverity ; that the knowledge of a miſ- 
chievous intention, unleſs it be inſtantly revealed, 

9 becomes 
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becomes equally criminal with the intention it- 
ſelf *?; and that thoſe raſh men, who ſhall pre- 
ſume to ſolicit the pardon of traitors, ſhall them- 
ſelves be branded with public and perpetual in- 
famy. III. « With regard to the ſons of the 
< traitors,” (continues the emperor,) © although 
ce they ought to, ſhare the puniſhment, ſince they 
_ & will probably imitate the guilt, of their pa- 
« rents; yet, by the ſpecial effect of our Impe- 
« rial lenity, we grant them their lives: but, 
ce at the ſame time, we declare them incapable 
ce of inheriting, either on the father's or on the 
ce mother's ſide, or of receiving any gift or le- 
cc“ gacy, from the teſtament either of kinſmen or 
cc of ſtrangers, Stigmatiſed with hereditary in- 
te famy, excluded from the hopes of honours or 
ce fortune, let them endure the pangs of poverty 
cc and contempt, till they ſhall conſider life as a 
cc calamity, and death as a comfort and relief.“ 
In ſuch words, ſo well adapted to inſult the feel- 
ings of mankind, did the emperor, or rather his 
favourite eunuch, applaud the moderation of a 
law, which transferred the ſame unjuſt and in- 
human penalties to the children of all thoſe who 
had ſeconded, or who had not diſcloſed, theſe 
fictitious conſpiracies. Some of the nobleſt re- 


19 Bartolus underſtands a ſimple and naked conſciouſneſs, without 


any ſign of approbation or concurrence, For this opinion, ſays Bal- 


dus, he is now roaſting in hell. For my own part, continues the diſ- 
creet Heineccius (Element. Jur. Civil. I. iv. p. 411+), I muſt approve 
the theory of Bartolus; but in practice I ſhould incline to the ſenti- 
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ment of Baldus. Vet Bartolus was gravely quoted by the lawyers of 


Cardinal Richelieu; and Eutropius was indirectly guilty of the mur- 
der of the virtuous de Thou. 
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gulations of Roman juriſprudence have been 
ſuffered to expire; but this edict, a convenient 
and forcible engine of miniſterial tyranny, was 
carefully inſerted in the codes of Theodoſius and 
Juſtinian ; and the ſame maxims have been re- 
vived in modern ages, to protect the electors of 


| Germany, and the cardinals of the _— of 


Rebellion 
of Tribi- 
gild, 

A. D. 399. 


Rome *. 

Vet theſe ſanguinary laws, which freed t terror 
among a diſarmed and diſpirited people, were of 
too weak a texture to reſtrain the bold enterpriſe 
of Tribigild ** the Oftrogoth. The colony of 
that warlike nation, which had been planted by 
Theodoſius in one of the moſt fertile diſtricts of 
Phrygia **, impatiently compared the ſlow returns 
of laborious huſbandry, with the ſucceſsful rapine 
and liberal rewards of Alaric; and their leader 
reſented, as a perſonal affront, his own ungra- 
cious reception in the palace of Conſtantinople. 
A ſoft and wealthy province, in the heart of the 


empire, was aſtoniſhed by the ſound of war; and 


20 Godefroy, tom. iii. p. 89. It is, however, ſuſpected, that this 
law, ſo repugnant to the maxims of Germanic freedom, has been ſur- 
reptitiouſly added to the golden bull. 

2 A copious and circumſtantial narrative (which he might have 


reſerved for more important events) is beſtowed by Zoſimus (l. v. 


p. 394—312.) on the revolt of Tribigild and Gainas. See likewiſe 
Socrates, I. vi. c. 6, and Sozomen, l. viii. c. 4. The ſecond book of 
Claudian agaivſt Eutropius, is a fine, though imperfe&, piece of hiſ- 
tory. 

22 Claudian (in Eutrop. 1. ii. 237 2 50. ) very accurately obſerves, 
that the ancient name and nation of the Phrygians extended very far 
on every ſide, till their limits were contracted by the colonies of the 
Bithynians of Thrace, of the Greeks, and at laſt of the Gauls. His 
deſcription (ii. 257272.) of thejfertility of Phrygia, and of the four 
rivers that produce gold, is juſt and pictureſque. 


the 
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oppreſſed, was again reſpected, as ſoon as he 


reſumed the hoſtile character of a Barbarian. 
The vineyards and fruitful fields, between the 
rapid Marſyas and the winding Mæander “, were 
conſumed with fire; the decayed walls of the 
cities crumbled into duſt, at the firſt ſtroke of an 
enemy; the trembling inhabitants eſcaped from 
a bloody maſſacre to the ſhores of the Helleſpont ; 
and a conſiderable part of Aſia Minor was deſo- 
lated by the rebellion of Tribigild. His rapid 
progreſs was checked by the reſiſtance of the 
peaſants of Pamphylia; and the Oſtrogoths, at- 
tacked in a narrow paſs, between the city of 
Selgz **, a deep moraſs, and the craggy clifts of 


Mount Taurus, were defeated with the loſs of 


their braveſt troops. But the ſpirit of their chief 
was not daunted by misfortune; and his army 
was continually recruited by ſwarms of Barbari- 
ans and outlaws, who were deſirous of exerciſing 
the profeſſion of robbery, under the more ho- 
nourable names of war and conqueſt, The ru- 
mours of the ſucceſs of Tribigild might for ſome 
time be ſuppreſſed by fear, or diſguiſed by flat- 


23 Xenophon. Anabaſis, I. i. p. 11, 12. edit. Hutchinſon, | Stra- 
bo, I. xii. p. 865. edit. Amſtel. Q. Curt. I. iii. c. 1. Claudian 
compares the junction of the Marſyas and Mzander to that of the 
Saone and the Rhone; with this difference, however, that the ſmaller 
of the Phrygian rivers is not accelerated, but retarded, by the lar- 


ger. 


24 Selgz, a colony of the Lacedzmonians, had formerly numbered 


twenty thouſand citizens; but in the age of Zoſimus it was reduced to 
a Ax n, or ſmall town, See Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. 


p. 117. 


Co's: tery ; 
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tery; yet they gradually alarmed both the court 


— and the capital. Every misfortune was ** 


gerated in dark and doubtful hints; and the 
future deſigns of the rebels became the ſubject of 
anxious conjecture. Whenever Tribigild advanced 
into the inland country, the Romans were 
inclined to ſuppoſe that he meditated the paſſage 
of Mount Taurus, and the invaſion of Syria. 
If he deſcended towards the ſea, they imputed, 
and perhaps ſuggeſted, to the Gothic chief, the 
more dangerous project of arming a fleet in the 
harbours of Ionia, and of extending his depre- 
dations along the maritime coaſt, from the mouth 
of the Nile to the port of Conſtantinople. The 
approach of danger, and the obſtinacy of Tribi- 
gild, who refuſed all terms of accommodation, 
compelled Eutropius to ſummon à council of 
war. After claiming for himſelf the privilege 


of a veteran ſoldier, the eunuch entruſted the 


guard of Thrace and the Helleſpont to Gainas 


the Goth; and the command of the Aſiatic army 


to his favourite Leo; two generals, who differ- 
ently, but effectually, promoted the cauſe of the 
rebels. Leo“, who, from the bulk of his body, 


25 The council of Eutropius, in Claudian, may be compared to 
that of Domitian in the fourth ſatire of Juvenal. The principal 
members of the former were, juvenes protervi laſcivique ſenes ; one 
of them had been a cook, a ſecond a woolcomber. The language of 
their original profeſſion expoſes their aſſumed dignity z and their 
trifling converſation about tragedies, dancers, &c, is made ſtill more 


ridiculous by the importance of the debate, 


26 Claudian (I. ii. 376-461.) has branded him with infamy; and 


' Zoſimus, in more temperate 22 rr en his reproaches. L. v. 


Þ+ 305. 
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Ajax of the Eaſt,” had deſerted his original trade 


of a voolcomber, co exerciſe, with much leſs 
{kill and ſueceſs, the military profeſſion: and his 
uncertain operations were capriciouſiy framed and 
executed, with an ignorance” of real difficulties, 
and a timorous neglect of every favourable op- 
portunity. The raſhneſs of the Oſtrogoths had 
drawn them into a diſadvantageous poſition be- 
tween the rivers Melas and Eurymedon, where 
they were almoſt beſieged by the peaſants of 
Pamphylia ; but the arrival of an Imperial army, 
inſtead of completing their deſtruction, afforded 
the means of ſafety and victory. Tribigild ſur- 
priſed the unguarded camp of the Romans, in 
the darkneſs of the night; ſeduced the faith of 
the greater part of the Barbarian auxiliaries, and 
diſſipated, without much effort, the troops, which 
had been corrupted by the relaxation of diſcipline, 
and the luxury of the capital. The diſcontent of 
Gainas, who had ſo boldly contrived and exe- 
cuted the death of Rufinus, was irritated by the 
fortune of his unworthy ſucceſſor ; he accuſed. his 
own diſhonourable patience under the ſervile 
reign of an eunuch ; and the ambitious Goth was 
convicted, at leaſt in the public opinion, of 
ſecretly fomenting the revolt of Tribigild, with 

whom he was connected by a domeſtic, as well 
as by a national, alliance“ . When Gainas paſſ- 


27 The conſpiracy of Gainas and Tribigild, which is atteſted by the 
Greek hiſtorian, had not reached the ears of Claudian, who attributes 
the revolt of the Oſtrogoths to his own martial ſpirit, and the advice of 


his wife . 
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ed the Helleſpont, to unite under his ſtandard the 


remains of the Aſiatic troops, he ſxilfully adapted 
his motions to the wiſhes of the Oſtrogoths ; aban- 
doning, by his retreat, the country which they de- 
ſired to invade; or facilitating, by his approach, 
the deſertion of the Barbarian auxiliaries. To the 
Imperial court he repeatedly magnified the valour, 
the genius, the inexhauſtible reſources of Tribi- 
gild; confeſſed his own inability to proſecute the 
war; and extorted the permiſſion of negociating 
with his invincible adverſary. The conditions of 


peace were dictated by the haughty rebel; and the 


peremptory demand of the head of Eutropius, 
revealed the author {na the deſign of this hoſtile 


conſpiracy. 

The bold geil, who has indulged his diſcon- 
tent by the partial and paſſionate cenſure of the 
Chriſtian emperors, violates the dignity, rather 


than the truth, of hiſtory, by comparing the ſon 


of Theodoſius to one of thoſe harmleſs and ſim- 
ple animals, who ſcarcely feel that they are the 
property of their ſhepherd. Two paſſions, how- 
ever, fear and conjugal affection, awakened the 
languid ſoul of Arcadius: he was terrified by the 


threats of a victorious Barbarian; and he yielded 
to the tender eloquence of his wife Eudoxia, who, 


with a flood of artificial tears, preſenting her 
infant children to their father, implored his juſ- 
tice for ſome real or imaginary inſult, which ſhe | 
imputed to the audacious eunuch **®. The em- 

28 This anecdote, which Philoſtorgius alone has preſerved (J. xi. 
c. 6. and Gothofred. Diſſertat. p. 451-456. ), is curious and import- 


ant; ſince it connects the Fre of the Goths with the ſecret intrigues 
of the palace, 


peror's 
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tion of Eutropius; the magic ſpell, which during — 


four years had bound the prince and the people, 
was inſtantly diſſolved; and the acclamations, 
that ſo lately hailed the merit and fortune of the 
favourite, were converted into the clamours of 
the ſoldiers and people, who reproached his 
crimes, and preſſed his immediate execution. 
In this hour of diſtreſs and deſpair, his only 
refuge was in the ſanctuary of the church, whoſe 
privileges he had wiſely, or profanely, attempted 
to circumſcribe; and the moſt eloquent of the 
ſaints, John Chryſoſtom, enjoyed the triumph of 
protecting a proſtrate miniſter, whoſe choice had 
raiſed him to the eccleſiaſtical throne of Con- 
ſtantinople. The archbiſhop, aſcending the pul- 
pit of the cathedral, that he might be diſtinctly 
ſeen and heard by an innumerable crowd of either 
ſex and of every age, pronounced a ſeaſonable 
and pathetic diſcourſe on the forgiveneſs of in- 
juries, and the inſtability of human greatneſs, 
The agonies of the pale and affrighted wretch, 
who lay grovelling under the table of the altar, 
exhibited a ſolemn and inſtructive ſpectacle; and 
the orator, who was afterwards accuſed of in- 
ſulting the misfortunes of Eutropius, laboured to 
excite the contempt, that he might aſſuage the 
fury, of the people. The powers of humanity, 

| of 


39 See the Homily of Chryſoſtom, tom. iii. p. 333—386. of which 
the exordium is particularly beautiful. Socrates, I. vi. c. 5. So- 


zomen, I. viii. c. 7. Montfaucon (in his Life of Chryſoſtom, 


tom, xiii, p. 135.) too haſtily ſuppoſes that Tribigild was aFually 
Sn in 
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of ſuperſtition, and of eloquence, prevailed. The 
empreſs Eudoxia was reftrained, by.her own. pre- 
Judices, or by thoſe of her ſubjects, from violat- 
ing the ſanctuary of the church; and Eutropius 
was tempted to capitulate, by the milder arts of 
perſuaſion, and by an oath, that his life ſhould 
be ſpared . Careleſs of the dignity of their 
ſovereign, the new miniſters of the palace imme- 
diately publiſhed an dict, to declare, that his 


late favourite had diſgraced the names of conſul 


and patrician, to aboliſh his ſtatues,” to confif- 
cate his wealth, and to inflict a perpetual exile in 
the iſland of Cyprus. A deſpicable and de- 
crepid eunuch could no longer alarm the fears of 
his enemies-; nor was he capable of enjoying 


what yet remained, the comforts of peace, of 


ſolitude, and of a happy climate. But their im- 
placable revenge ſtill envied him the laſt moments 
of a miſerable life, and Eutropius had no ſooner 


in Conſtantinople; and that he commanded the ſoldiers who were 
ordered to ſeize Eutropius. Even Claudian, a Pagan poet (Præfat. ad 
I. ii. in Eutrop. 27.), has mentioned the flight of the eunuch to the 
ſanctuary. 
Suppliciterque pias humilis proſtratus ad aras 
Mlitigat iratas voce tremente nurus. N 
30 Chryloſtom, in another homily (tom, iii. p. 386. ), affects to 

declare, that Eutropius would not have been taken, had he not de- 
ſerted the church. Zoſimus (1. v. p. 313. ), on the contrary, pretends, 
that his enemies forced him (:fapracavri; avro) from the ſanctu- 


ary. Yet the promiſe is an evidence of ſome treaty; and the ſtrong 


aſſurance of Claudian (Præfat. ad. 1. ii. 46.), 
Sed tamen exemplo non feriere tuo, 
may be conſidered as an evidence of ſome promiſe. 
31 Cod. Theod, I. ix. tit. xl, leg. 14. The date of that lar 
(Jan. 17, A. D. 399.) is erroneous and corrupt: ſince the fall of 
Eutropius could not happen till the autumn of the ſame year, See 


Tillemont, Hiſt, des Empereurs, tom, v. p. 780. 
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touched the ſhores of Cyprus, than he was haſtily c mae. 
recalled. \ The vain hope of eluding, by a change 2 
of place, the obligation of an oath, engaged the 

empreſs to transfer the ſcene of his trial and execu- 

tion, from Conſtantinople to the adjacent ſuburb of 
Chalcedon. The conſul Aurelian pronounced the 
ſentence; and the motives of that ſentence expoſe 

the juriſpridence of a deſpotic government. The 

crimes which Eutropius had committed againſt 

the people, might have juſtified his death; but 

he was found guilty of harneſſing to his chariot 

the ſacred animals, who, from their breed, or 

colour, were reſerved for the uſe of the emperor 

alone. 

While this domeſtic revolution was tranſaQted, Cond hay 
Gainas © openly revolted from his allegiance; — 
united his forces, at Thyatira in Lydia, with 4A. P. 400. 
thoſe of Tribigild ; and ſtill maintained his ſu- 
perior aſcendant over the rebellious leader of the 
Oſtrogoths. The confederate armies advanced, 
without reſiſtance, to the Streights of the Helleſ- 
pont, and the Boſphorus; and Arcadius was in- 
ſtructed to prevent the loſs of his Aſiatic domi- 
nions, by reſigning his authority and his perſon 
to the faith of the Barbarians. The church of 
the holy martyr EAN, ſituate on a lofty 
eminence near Chalcedon“, was choſen for the 


place 


32 Zoſimus, I. v. p. 313. Philoſtorgius, I. xi. c. 6. 

33 Zoſimus (I. v. p. 313—323.), Socrates (I, vi. c. 4.), Sozomen 
(l. viii. c. 4. ), and Theodoret (I. v. c. 32, 33.), repreſent, though 
with ſome various cireumſtances, the conſpiracy, defeat, and death of 
Gainas, 


34 O71%; Evpnuias uegrveaor, is the expreſſion of Zoſimus himſelf 
(I. v. p. 314+), who inadvertently uſes the faſhionable language of 
25 the 
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CHA v. place of the interview. Gainas bowed, with re- 
— verence, at the feet of the emperor, whilſt he 
required the ſacrifice of Aurelian and Saturninus, 

two miniſters of conſular rank; and their naked 

necks were expoſed, by the haughty rebel, to the 

edge of the ſword, till he condeſcended to grant 

them a precarious and diſgraceful reſpite, The 

Goths, according to the terms of the agreement, 

were immediately tranſported ' from Afia into 
Europe; and their victorious chief, who accepted 

the title of maſter-general of. the Roman armies, 

ſoon filled - Conſtantinople with his troops, and 
diſtributed among his dependents, the honours 

and rewards of the empire. In his early youth, 
Gainas had paſſed the Danube as a ſuppliant, and 

a fugitive: his elevation had been the work of 

valour and fortune; and his indiſcreet, or perfi- 

dious, conduct, was the cauſe of his rapid down- 

fal. Notwithſtanding the vigorous oppoſition of 

the archbiſhop, he importunately claimed, for 

his Arian ſectaries, the poſſeſſion. of a peculiar 
church; and the pride of the catholics was of- 

fended by the public toleration of hereſy **. Every 

7 quarter of Conſtantincple was filled with tumult 


and diſorder; and the Barbarians gazed with N 

| { 

the Chriſtians. Evagrius deſcribes (I. it. c. iii.) the ſituation, archi. 
tecture, relics, and miracles of that celebrated church, in which the i 
general council of Chalcedon was afterwards held. 
25 The pious remonſtrances of Chryſoſtom, which do not appear in ( 
his own writings, are ſtrongly urged by Theodoret ; but his inſinua- I 


tion, that they were ſucceſsful, is diſproved by facts. Tillemont 
(Hiſt, des Emperenr s, tom. v. 383.) has diſcovered, that the emperor, 
to ſatisfy the rapacious demands of Gainss, was obliged to melt the 
ou of the church of the Apoſtles, 1 


ſuch 
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ſuch ardour on the rich ſhops of the jewellers, 
and the tables of the bankers, which were co- 
vered with gold and filver, that it was judged 
prudent to remove thoſe dangerous temptations 
from their ſight, They reſented the injurious 
precaution ; and ſome alarming attempts were 
made, during the night, to attack and deftroy 
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with fire the Imperial palace **, In this ſtate of July 2s. 


mutual and ſuſpicious hoſtility, the guards, and 
the people of Conſtantinople, ſhut the gates, 
and roſe in arms to prevent, or to puniſh, the 
conſpiracy of the Goths. During the abſence of 
Gainas, his troops were ſurpriſed and oppreſſed ; 
ſeven thouſand Barbarians periſhed in this bloody 
maſſacre. In the fury of the purſuit, the catho- 
lics uncovered the roof, and continued to throw 
down flaming logs of wood, till they over- 
whelmed their adverſaries, who had retreated to 
the church or conventicle of the Arians. Gainas 


was either innocent of the deſign, or too confident = 


of his ſucceſs : he was aſtoniſhed by the intelli- 
gence, that the flower of his army had been in- 
gloriouſly deſtroyed ; that he himſelf was declared 
a public enemy ; and that his countryman, Fra- 
vitta, a brave and loyal confederate, had aſſumed 
the management of the war by ſea and land. The 
enterpriſes of the rebel, againſt the cities of 
Thrace, were encountered by a firm and well- 
ordered defence: his hungry ſoldiers were ſoon 
reduced to the graſs that grew on the margin of 


36 The eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, who ſometimes guide, and ſome- 
times follow, the public opinion, moſt confidently aſſert that the pa- 
lace of Conſtantinople was guarded by legions of angels, 

| the 
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CHAT: the fortifications ; and Gainas, who vainly re- 


XXXI 


— gretted the wealth and luxury of Afia, embraced 


Dec. 23. 


a deſperate reſolution of forcing the paſſage of 
the Helleſpont. He was deſtitute of veſſels; but 
the woods of the Cherſoneſus afforded materials 
for rafts, and his intrepid Barbarians did not re- 
fufe- to truſt themſelves to the waves. But Fra- 
vitta attentively watched the progreſs of their 


- undertaking. As ſoon as they had gained the 


middle of the ſtream, the Roman gallies ”, im- 
pelled by the full force, of oars, of the current, 
and of a favourable wind, ruthed forwards in 
compact order, and with irreſiſtible weight; and 


the Helleſpont was covered with the fragments of 
the Gothic ſhipwreck. After the deſtruction of 


his hopes, and the loſs of many thouſands of his 
braveſt ſoldiers, Gainas, who could no longer 


| aſpire to govern, or to ſubdue, the Romans, de- 


termined to reſume the independence of a ſavage 
life. A light and active body of Barbarian horſe, 
diſengaged from their infantry and baggage, 
might perform, in eight or ten days, a march of 
three hundred miles from the Helleſpont to the 
Danube“; the garriſons of that important fron- 

tier 


37 Zoſimus (I. v. p. 319.) mentions theſe gallies by the name of 


Liburniars, and obſerves, that they were as ſwift (without explaining 


the difference between them) as the veſſels with fifty oars; but that 


| they were far inferior in ſpecd.to the triremes, which hadi been long 


diſuſed, Yet he reaſonably concludes, from the teſtimony of Poly- 
bius, that gallies of a ſtil] larger ſize had been conſtructed in the Punic 
wars. Since the eſtabliſhment of the Roman empire over the Medi- 
terranean, the uſeleſs art of building large ſhips of war had probably 
been neglected and at length forgotten. 

38 Chiſhu'l (Travels, p. 61-63. 72—76.) proceeded from Gal. 


| tipoli, through Hadrianople, to the Danube, in about fifteen days. 


He 
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tier had been gradually annihilated; the river, 
in the month of December, would be deeply 
frozen; and the unbounded proſpect of Scythia 
was open to the ambition of Gainas. This de- 
ſign was ſecretly communicated to the national 
troops, who devoted themſelves to the fortunes 
of their leader; and before the ſignal of depar- 
ture was given, a great number of provincial 
auxiliaries, whom he ſuſpected of an attachment 
to their native country, were perfidiouſly maſ- 
ſacred. The Goths advanced, by rapid marches, 
through the plains of Thrace; and they were 
ſoon delivered from the fear of a purſuit, by the 
vanity of Fravitta, who, inſtead of extinguiſhing 
the war, haſtened to enjoy the popular applauſe, 
and to aſſume the peaceful honours of the con- 
ſulſhip. But a formidable ally appeared in arms 
to vindicate the majeſty of the empire, and to 
guard the peace and liberty of Scythia P. The 
ſuperior forces of Uldin, king of the Huns, op- 
poſed the progreſs of Gainas; an hoſtile and 
ruined country prohibited his retreat; he diſ- 
dained to capitulate ; and after repeatedly at- 
tempting to cut his way through the ranks of the 


He was in the train of an Engliſh ambaſſador, whoſe baggage conſiſt- 
ed of ſeventy-one waggons. That learned traveller has the merit of 
tracing a curious and unfrequented route, 

39 The narrative of Zoſimus, who actually leads Gainas beyond the 
Danube, muſt be corrected by the teſtimony of Socrates, and Sozo- 
men, that he was killed in Thrace; and by the preciſe and authentic 
dates of the Alexandrian, or Paſchal, Chronicle, p. 407. The nayal 
victory of the Helleſpont is fixed to the month Apellæus, the tenth. 


of the calends of January (December 23.).; the head of Gainas was 


brought to Conſtantinople the third of the nones of January (Janu- 
ary 3.), in the month Audynzus, ' 


enemy, 
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enemy, he was ſlain, with his deſperate followers, 
in the field of battle. Eleven days after the 
naval victory of the Helleſpont, the head of Gai- 
nas, the ineſtimable gift of the conqueror, was 
received at Conſtantinople with the moſt liberal 
expreſſions of gratitude; and the public deliver- 
ance was. celebrated by feſtivals and illumina- 
tions. The triumphs of Arcadius became the 
ſubject of epic poems“; and the monarch, no 


longer oppreſſed by any hoſtile terrors, reſigned 


Election 

and merit 

of Chry- 

ſoſtom, 

A. D. 398, 
d Feb. 26. 


himſelf to the mild and abſolute dominion of his 
wife, the fair and artful Eudoxia; who has ſul. 
lied her fame by the perſecution of St. . 
Chryſoſtom. 

After the death of the indolent Nectarius, 85 
ſucceſſor of Gregory Nazianzen, the church of 
Conſtantinople was diſtracted by the ambition of 
rival candidates, who were not aſhamed to ſolicit, 
with gold or flattery, the ſuffrage of the people, 
or of the favourite. On this occaſion, Eutropius 
ſeems to have deviated from his ordinary maxims ; 
and his uncorrupted judgment was determined 
only by the ſuperior merit of a ſtranger. Ina 
late journey into the Eaſt, he had admired the 
ſermons of John, a native and preſbyter of An- 
tioch, whoſe name has been diſtinguiſhed by the 


epithet of STR or the Golden Mouth“. 
| A private 


40 Euſebius Scholaſticus acquired much fame by his poem on the 
Gothic war, in which he had ſerved. Near forty years afterwards, 
Ammonius recited another poem on the ſame ſubject, in the preſence 
of the emperor Theodoſius. See Socrates, I. vi. c. 6. ü 

- 41 The ſixth book of Socrates, the eighth of Sozomen, and the 
fifth of Theodoret, afford curious and authentic materials for the 

life 
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A private order was diſpatched to the governor 
of Syria; and as the people might be unwilling 
to reſign their favourite preacher, he was tranſ- 
ported, with ſpeed and ſecrecy, in a poſt-chariot, 
from Antioch to Conſtantinople. The unani- 
mous and unſolicited conſent of the court, the 
clergy, and the people, ratified the choice of the 
miniſter; and, both as a faint and as an orator, 
the new archbiſhop ſurpaſſed the ſanguine ex- 
pectations of the public. Born of a noble and 
opulent family, in the capital of Syria, Chryſoſ- 
tom had been educated by the care of a tender 
mother, under the tuition of the moſt ſkilful 
maſters. He ſtudied the art of rhetoric in the 
ſchool of Libanius; and that celebrated ſophiſt, 
who ſoon diſcovered the talents of his diſciple, 
ingenuouſly confeſſed, that John would have de- 
ſerved to ſucceed him, had he not been ſtolen 
away by the Chriſtians. His piety ſoon diſpoſed 


life of John Chryſoſtom. Beſides thoſe general hiſtorians, I have taken 
for my guides the four principal biographers of the ſaint, x. The 
author of a partial and paſſionate Vindication of the Archbiſhop of 
Conſtantinople, compoſed in the form of a dialogue, and under the 
name of his zealous partizan, Palladius, biſhop of Helenopolis (Til- 
lemont. Mem. Ecclef, tom. xi. p. 500 - 533.) It is inſerted among 
the works of Chryſoſtom, tom. xiii. p. x—9o, edit. Montfaucon. 
2. The moderate Eraſmus (tom. iii. epiſt. MCL. p. 13311347, edit, 
Ludg. Bat). His vivacity and good ſenſe were his own; his errors, 
in the uncultivated Rate of eccleſiaſtical antiquity, were almoſt inevi- 
table, 3. The learned Tillemont (Mem. Eccleſiaſtiques, tom. xi. 
p. 1-405. 547—626, &c. &c.); who compiles the lives of the ſaints 
with incredible patience, and religious accuracy. He has minutely 
ſearched the voluminous works of Chryſoſtom himſelf, 4. Father 
Montfaucon ; who has peruſed thoſe works with the curious diligence 
of an editor, diſcovered ſeveral new homilies, and again reviewed and 
compoſed the life of Chryſoltom (Opera Chryſoſtom, tom. xiii, p. 91 
—177.). 
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him to receive the ſacrament of baptiſm ; to re- 
nounce the lucrative and honourable. profeſſion 
of the law; and to bury himſelf in the adjacent 
deſert, where he. ſubdued the luſts of the fleſh by 
an auſtere penance of ſix years. His infirmities 
compelled him to return to the ſociety of man- 
kind ; and the authority of Meletius devoted his 
talents to the ſervice of the church: but in the 
midſt of his family, and afterwards on the archie- 
piſcopal throne, Chryſoſtom ſtill perſevered in 


the practice of the monaſtic virtues. The ample 


revenues, which his predeceſſors had conſumed 
in pomp and luxury, he diligently applied to the 
eſtabliſhment of hoſpitals; and the multitudes, 
who were ſupported by his charity, preferred the 


biſhop, to the amuſements of the theatre, or the 
circus. The monuments of that eloquence, 


which was admired near twenty years at Antioch 


and Conſtantinople, have been carefully pre- 
ſerved; and the poſſeſſion of near, one thouſand 
ſermons, or homilies, has authoriſed the critics“ 
of ſucceeding times to appreciate the genuine 
merit of Chryſoſtom. They unanimouſly attri- 


bute to the Chriſtian orator, the free command 


of an elegant and copious language; the judg- 
ment to conceal the advantages which he derived 


4: As Iam almy? a ſtranger to the voluminous ſermons of Chryſo- 
ſtom, I have given my confidence to the two moſt judicious and mo- 
derate of the eccleſiaſtical critics, Eraſmus (tom. iii. p. 1344+), and 
Dupin (Bibliotheque Eecleſiaſtique, tom. iii. p. 38.): yet the good 
taſte of the former is ſometimes vitiated by an exceſſive love of anti- 


quity ; and the good ſenſe of the latter i is always reſtrained by pruden- 
tial conſiderations, 


. from 
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from the knowledge of rhetoric and pbilofophy ; 


an inexbauſtible fund ef wetäphors and fillt. . 


tudes, of ideas and images, to vary and illuſtrate 
the moſt” familiar topics; the happy art of en» 
gaging the paſſions in the ſervice” of virtue; and 
of expoſing the folly, as well as the turpitude, of 
vice, almoſt with the truth TY * of a dra- 
matic repreſentation. | 

The paſtoral labours of the archbiſhop of Con- 
ſtantinople provoked, and gradually united againſt 
him, two ſorts of enemies; the aſpiring clergy, 
who envied his ſucceſs, and the obſtinate ſinners, 
who were offended by his reproofs. When Chry- 


ſoſtom thundered, from the pulpit of St. Sophia, 


againſt the degeneracy of the - Chriſtians, his 
ſhafts were ſpent among the crowd, without 
wounding, or even marking, the character of any 
individual, When he declaimed againſt the pe- 
culiar vices of the rich, poverty might obtain a 
tranſient conſolation from his invectives: but the 
guilty were ſtill ſheltered by their numbers; and 
the reproach itſelf was dignified by ſome ideas of 
ſuperiority, and enjoyment. But as the pyramid 
roſe towards the ſummit, it inſenſtbly diminiſhed 
to a point; and the magiſtrates, the miniſters, 
the favourite eunuchs, the ladies of the court“, 


43 The females of Conſtantinople diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
enmity or their attachment to Chryſoltom. Three noble and opu- 
lent widows, Marſa, Caſtricia, and Eugraphia, were the leaders of 
the perſecution (Pallad. Dialog. tom. xiii. p. 14.) . It was impoſ- 
ſible that they ſhould forgive a. preacher, who reproached their affec - 
tation to conceal, by the ornaments of dreſs, their age and uglineſs 
(Pallad. p. 27.)- Olympias, by equal zeal, diſplayed in a more 
pious cauſe, has obtained the title of faint, See Tillemont, Mem, 
Eccleſ., tom. xi. 416—440. 
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* exapieh Eudoxia herſelf, had a much larger 
ſhare of guilt, to divide among a ſmaller propor- 
tion of criminals: The" perſonal applications of 
the audience were anticipated, or confirmed, by 
the teſtimony” of their own conſcience; and*the 
intrepid preacher aſſumed the dangerous right of 
expoſing both the offenee, and the offender, to 
the public abhorrence. The ſecret reſentment of 


the court encouraged the diſcontent of the clergy 
and monks of Conſtantinople, who were too haf- 
tily reformed by the fervent zeal of their arch- 


biſhop. He had condemned, from the pulpit, 


the domeſtic females of the clergy of Conſtanti- 


nople, who, under the name of fervants, or ſiſters, 
afforded a perpetual occaſion either of fin, or of 
ſcandal. The ſilent and ſolitary aſcetics, who 
had ſecluded themſelves from the world, were 
intitled to the warmeſt approbation of Chryſo- 
ſtom ; but he deſpiſed and ſtigmariſed, as the 
diſgrace of their holy profeſſion, the crowd of 
degenerate monks, who, from ſome unworthy 


' motives of pleaſure or profit, ſo frequently in- 


feſted the ftreets of the capital. To the voice of 
perſuaſion, the archbiſhop was obliged to add the 
terrors of authority; and his ardour, in the ex- 
erciſe of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, was not al- 
ways exempt from paſſion; nor was it always 
guided by prudence. Chryſoſtom was naturally 


of a choleric diſpoſition “. Although he ſtrug- 


< gled, 


44 Sozomen, and more eſpecially Socrates, have defined the real 
character of Chryſoſtom with a temperate and impartial freedom, 


very offenſive to his blind admirers, "Thoſe hiſtorians lived in the 


next 
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love his private enemies, he indulged himſelf i 


the privilege of hating the enemies of God, and 
of the church; and his ſentiments were Por bus Ta 
delivered with roo much energy of countenance 
and expreſſion. He. ſtill maintained, from, ſome 
conſiderations of health, or abſtinence, his for- 
mer habits of ming his repaſts alone; and this 
inhoſ-irable cuſtom“, which his enemies imputed 
to pride, ———— at leaſt, to nouriſh the 
infirmity of a moroſe and unſocial humour. Se- 
parated from that familiar intercourſe, which fa- 
cilitates the knowledge and the diſpatch of bu- 
ſineſs, he repoſed an unſuſpecting confidence in 
his deacon Serapion; and ſeldom applied his ſpe- 
culative knowledge of human nature to the par- 
ticular characters, either of his dependents, or of 
his equals. Conſcious of the purity of his inten- 
tions, and perhaps of the ſuperiority of his ge- 
nius, the archbiſhop of Conſtantinople extended 
the juriſdiction of the Imperial city, that he might 
enlarge the ſphere of his paſtoral labours; and 
the conduct which the profane imputed to an am- 
bitious motive, appeared to Chryſoſtom himſelf 


next generation, when party violence was abated, and had converſed 
with many perſons intimately acquainted with the virtues and im- 
perfections of the ſaint. 

45 Palladius (tom. xiii. p. 40, &c.) very ſeriouſly defends the 
archbiſhop. 1. He never taſted wine. 2. The weakneſs of his ſto - 
mach required a peculiar diet. 3. Buſineſs, or ſtudy, or devotion, 
often kept him faſting till ſun-ſet. 4. He deteſted the noiſe and le- 
vity of great dinners. 5. He ſaved the expence for the uſe of the 
poor. 6. He was apprehenſive, in a capital like Conſtantinople, of 
the envy and reproach of partial invitations, 
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in the light of a ſacred and indiſpenſable duty, 


he depoſed thirteen biſhops of Lydia and Phry- 
gia ; and indiſcreetly declared, that a deep cor- 
ruption of ſimony and licentiouſneſs had infected 
the whole epiſcopal order“. If thoſe biſhops 
were innocent, fuch a raſh and unjuſt condemn- 
ation muſt excite a well-grounded diſcontent. 
If they were guilty, the numerous affociates of 
their (guilt would ſoon diſcover, that their own 
ſafety depended on the ruin of the r 
whom they ſtudied to repreſent as the tyrant of 
the Eaſtern church. 

This eccleſiaſtical conſpiracy was managed by 
Theophilus *, archbiſhop of Alexandria, an ac- 
tive and ambitious prelate, who diſplayed the 
fruits of rapine in monuments of oftentation, 
His national diſlike to the riſing greatneſs of a 
city, which degraded | him from the ſecond, to 
the third, rank, in-the Chriſtian world, was ex- 
aſperated by ſome perſonal diſputes with Chry- 
ſoſtom himſelf“. By the private invitation of 
the empreſs, Theophilus landed at Conſtantino- 
ple, with a on body of Egyptian mariners, to 

46 Cbryſoſtom declares his free opinion (tom. ix, hom. iii. in AQ. 
Apoſtol. p. 29.), that the number of biſhops, who might be ſaved, 


: bore a very ſinall proportion to thoſe who would be damned, 


_ 47 See Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ. tom. xi, p. 441—500, 
43 I have purpoſely omitted the controverſy which aroſe among 


the mgnks of Egypt, concerning Origeniſm and Antropomorphiſm : 


the diſſimulation and violence of Theophilus ; his artful manage- 


ment of the ſimplicity of Epiphanius; the perſecution and flight of 


the long, or tall, brothers ; the ambiguous ſupport which they re- 
ceived at Conſtantinople from Chryſoſtom, &c. &c. 
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encounter the populace; and a train of depend- CAP. 
ent biſhops, to ſecure, by their voices, the ma- Kc. c 


Jority of a ſynod, The ſynod ® was convened in 


the ſuburb of Chalcedon, ſurnamed the Oak; 
where Rufinus had erected a ſtately church and 
monaſtery; and their proceedings were continued 
during fourteen days, or ſeſſions. A biſhop and 
a deacon accuſed the archbiſnop of Conſtantino- 
ple; but the frivolous or improbable nature of 
the forty- ſeven articles which they preſented 
againſt him, may juſtly. be conſidered as a fair 
and unexceptionable panegyric. Four ſucceſſive 
ſummons were ſignified to Chryſoſtom; but he 
Kill refuſed to truſt either his perſon, or his re- 
putation, in-the hands of his implacable enemies, 
who. prudently declining the examination of any 
particular charges, condemned his contumacious 
diſobedience, and haſtily pronounced a ſentence 
of depoſition. The ſynod of the Oak immediately 
addreſſed the emperor to ratify and execute their 
judgment, and charitably infinuated, that the 
penalties of treaſon might be inflicted on the au- 
dacious preacher, who had -reviled, under the 
name of Jezabel, the empreſs Eudoxia herſelf. 
The archbiſhop: was rudely arreſted, and con- 
ducted through the city, by one of the Imperial 
meſſengers, who landed him, after a ſhort navi- 
Son, near the entrance of the Euxine; from 


49 Photius (p. whe) has ts the original acts of the 
ſynod of the Oak; which deſtroy the falſe aſſertion, that Chryſoſtom 
was condemned by no more than 'thirty-fix biſhops, of whom 
twenty-nine were Egyptians. Forty five biſhops ſubſcribed his fen- 
tence, See Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ. tom. xi. p. 595. 
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Abente, before the eee of two days, he 
was gloriouſly recallec. 

The firſt aſtoniſhment'of his faithful people bad 


been mute and paſſive: they ſuddenly roſe with 
unanimous and irreſiſtible fury. Theophilus 


eſcaped; but the promiſcuous crowd of monks 


and Egyptian mariners was ſlaughtered without 
pity in the ſtreets of Conſtantinople **. A ſea- 
ſonable earthquake juſtified the interpoſition of 
heaven; the torrent of ſedition rolled forwards to 
the gates of the palace ; and the empreſs, agitated 
by fear, or remorſe, threw herſelf at the feet of 
Arcadius, and confeſſed, that the public ſafety 
could be purchaſed only by the reſtoration of 
Chryſoſtom. The Boſphorus was covered with 
innumerable veſſels; the ſhores of Europe and 
Aſia were profuſely illuminated; and the accla- 
mations of a victorious people accompanied, from 
the port to the cathedral, the triumph of the 
archbiſhop; who, too eaſily, conſented to reſume 
the exerciſe of his functions, before his ſentence 
had. been legally reverſed by the authority of an 


_ eccleſiaſtical ' ſynod. Ignorant, or careleſs, of 


the impending danger, Chryſoſtom indulged his 
zeal, or perhaps his reſentment ; declaimed with 
en aſperity againſt female vices; and con- 


50 Palladius owns (p. 30. ) that if the people of Conſtantinople 
had found Theophilus, they would certainly have thrown him into 
the ſea, Socrates mentions (I. vi. c. 17.) a battle between the mob 
and the ſailors of Alexandria, in which many wounds were given, 
and ſome lives were loſt. The maſſacre of the monks is obſerved 
only by the Pagan Zoſimus (I. v. p. 324.), who acknowledges that 
Chryſoſtom had a ſingular talent to lead the illiterate multitude, 
mn yag o ailguny; akoyy oxAa ννναMHUQ̃ Dal dug. 5 
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demned the profane honours, which were addreſſed, 
almoſt in the precincts of St. Sophia, to the * ·˖[ͥX„ 


of the empreſs. His imprudence tempted his 
enemies to inflame the haughty ſpirit of Eudoxia, 


by reporting, or perhaps inventing, the famous 


exordium of a ſermon, © Herodias is again fu- 
cc rious; Herodias again dances ;: ſhe once more 
« requires the head of John:“ an inſolent allu- 
ſion, which, as a woman and a ſovereign, it 
was impoſſible for her to forgive. The ſhort 
interval of a perfidious truce was omplined to 


concert more effectual meaſures for the diſgrace 


and ruin of the archbiſhop. A numerous coun- 
cil of the Eaſtern prelates, who were guided from 
a diſtance by the advice of Theophilus, confirmed 
the validity, without examining the juſtice, of 
the former ſentence; and a detachment. of Bar- 
barian troops was introduced into the city, to 
ſuppreſs the emotions of the people. On the 
vigil of Eaſter, the ſolemn adminiſtration of bap- 
tiſm was rudely interrupted by the ſoldiers, who 


alarmed the modeſty of the naked catechumens, 


and violated, by their preſence, the awful myſ- 
teries of the Chriſtian worſhip, Arſacius occu- 
pied the church of St. Sophia, and the archiepiſ- 
copal throne, The catholics retreated to the 
baths of Conſtantine, and afterwards to the fields: 
where they were till purſued and inſulted by the. 


31 See Socrates, I. vi. c. 18. Sozomen, I. viii. . 20. Toſimus 
(I. v. p. 324. 327.) mentions, in general terms, his invectives 
againſt Eudoxia. The homily, which begins with thoſe famous 
words, is rejected as ſpurious. Montfaucon, tom. Xiil. p. 157. 


2 Hts Mem, Eccleſ. tom. Xi, p. 603» 
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guards, the biſhops, and the magiſtrates. The 


fatal day of the ſecond and final exile of Chry- 


ſoſtom was marked by the conflagration of the 
cathedral, of the ſenate-houſe, and of the adja- 
cent buildings; and this calamity was imputed, 
without proof, but not without probability, t 
the deſpair of a perſecuted faction“. | 
Cicero might claim ſome merit, if his volun- 
tary baniſhment preſerved the peace of the re- 
public; but the ſubmiſſion of Chryſoſtom was 
the indiſpenſable duty of a Chriſtian and a ſub- 


ject. Inſtead of liſtening to his humble prayer, 


that he might be permitted to reſide at Cyzicus, 
or Nicomedia, the inflexible empreſs aſſigned for 
Kis exile the remote and deſolate town of Cucuſus, 


among the ridges of Mount Taurus, in the Leſſer 


Armenia. A ſecret hope was entertained, that 
the archbiſnop might periſh in a difficult and 
dangerous march of ſeventy days in the heat of 
ſummer, through tlie provinces of Aſia Minor, 
where he was continually threatened by the hoſ- 
tile attacks of the Ifaurians, and the more im- 
placable fury of the monks. Yet Chryſoſtom 
arrived in ſafety at the place of his confinement; 
and the three years, which he ſpent at Cucuſus, 
and the neighbouring town of Arabifſus, were 
the laſt and moſt glorious of his life. His cha- 


| rafter was conſecrated by abſence and perſecu- 


52 We might naturally expect ſuch a charge from Zoſimus (l. v. 
p-. 327.); but it is remarkable enough, that it ſhould be confirmed 
by Socrates, J. vi. c. 18. and the Paſchal Chronicle, p. 307. 


53 He diſplays thoſe ſpecivus motives (Poſt Reditum, c. 13, 14.) 


in the language of an orator and a politician, 


tion; 
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tion; the faults of his adminiſtration were no CHAP. 
longer remembered; but every tongue repeated — 


the praiſes of his genius and virtue: and the re- 
ſpectful attention of the Chriſtian world was 
fixed on a deſert ſpot among the mountains of 
Taurus. From that — the archbiſhop, 
whoſe active mind was invigorated by misfor- 
tunes, maintained a ſtrict and frequent corre- 
ſpondence with the moſt diſtant provinces; ex- 
horted the ſeparate congregation of his faithful 
adherents to perſevere in their allegiance; urged 
the deſtruction of the temples of Phœnicia, and 
the extirpation of hereſy in the iſle of Cyprus; 
extended his paſtoral care to the miſſions of Perſia 
and Scythia; negociated, by his ambaſſadors, 
with the Roman pontiff, and the emperor Hono- 
rius; and boldly appealed, from a partial ſynod, 
to the ſupreme tribunal of a free and general 
council. The mind of the illuſtrious exile was 
ſtill independent; but his captive body was ex- 
poſed to the revenge of the oppreſſors, who con- 
tinued to abuſe the name and authority of Arca- 
dius ?“. An order was diſpatched for the inſtant 


removal 


_ 54 Two hundred and forty-two of the epiſtles of Chryſoſtom are 
ſtill extant (Opera, tom. iii. p. 528—736.). They are addreſſed to 
a great variety of perſons, and ſhew a firmneſs of mind, much 
ſuperior to that of Cicero in his exile. The fourteenth epiſtle con- 
tains a curious narrative of the dangers of his journey. 

55 After the exile of Chryſoſtom, Theophilus publiſhed an ener- 
mous and borrible volume againſt him, in which he perpetually repeats 
the polite expreſſions of hoſtem humanitatis, ſacrilegorum principem, 
immundum dzmonem ; he affirms, that John Chryfoſtom had deli- 
vered his ſoul to be adulterated by the devil; and wiſhes that ſome 
farther puniſhment, adequate (if poſſible) to the magnitude of his 
crimes, may be inflicted on him, St. Jerom, at the requeſt of his 


friend 


0 
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A. D. 407, 
Sept. 14. 


His relics 


tranſport- 
ed to Con - 
ſtantino - 
ple, 

A. D. 438, 
Jan. 27. 
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removal of Chryſoſtom to the extreme deſert of 
Pityus; and his guards ſo faithfully obeyed their 
cruel inſtructions, that, before he reached the 
ſea-coaſt of the Euxine, he expired at Comana, 
in Pontus, in the ſixtieth year of his age. The 
ſucceeding generation acknowledged his inno- 
cence and merit. The archbiſhops of the Eaſt, 
who might bluſh, that their predeceſſors had been 
the enemies of Chryſoſtom, were gradually diſ- 
poſed, by the firmneſs of the Roman pontiff, to 
reſtore the honours of that venerable name“. 
At the pious ſolicitation of the clergy and people 
of Conftantinople, his relics, thirty years after 
his death, were tranſported: from their obſcure 
ſepulchre to the royal city . The emperor 
Theodoſtus advanced to receive them as far as 
Chalcedon; and, falling proſtrate on the coffin, 
implored, in the name of his guilty parents, Ar- 
cadius and Eudoxia, the forgiveneſs of the in- 
jured ſaint . 


friend Theophilus, tranſlated this edifying performance from Greek 
* Latin. See Facundus Hermian, Defenſ. pro iii Capitul. I. vi. 
5. publiſhed by Sirmond. Opera, tom. ii. p. 595, 896, 597. 
, 9 His name was inſerted by his ſucceſſor Atticus in the Dyptics 
of the church of Conſtantinople, A. D. 418. Ten years afterwards 
he was revered as a faint. Cyril, who inherited the place, and the 
paſſions, of his uncle Theophilus, yielded with much reludance. 
See Facund. Hermian. I. iv. c. 1. Tillemont, Mem. Eccleſ, tom. 


xiv. p. 277283. 


7 Socrates, |, vii. c. 45. Theodoret, I. v. c. 36. This event 


reconciled the Joannites, who had hitherto refuſed to acknowledge 
his ſucceſſors. During his lifetime, the Joannites were reſpected by 
the catholics, as the true and orthodox communion of Conſtantino- 
ple. Their obſtinacy gradually drove them to the brink of ſchiſm. 
58 According to ſome accounts (Baronius, Annal. Eccleſ. A. D. 
438. No 9, 10.), the emperor was forced to ſend a letter of invita- 
tion and excuſes, before the _ of the ceremonious ſaint could be 


moved from Comana. 
Yet 
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Yet a reaſonable doubt may be entertained, 8 


whether any ſtain of hereditary guilt could be 
derived from Arcadius to his ſucceſſor. Eudoxia 
was a young and beautiful woman, who indu 

her paſſions, and deſpiſed her huſband : Count 
John enjoyed, at leaſt, the familiar confidence 
of the empreſs; and the public named him as 
the real father of Theodoſius the younger. The 
birth of a ſon was accepted, however, by the 
pious. huſband, as an event the moſt fortunate 
and honourable to himſelf, to his family, and to 
the eaſtern world: and the royal infant, by an 


The death 
of Arca- 


A.D. 408, 
May 2. 


unprecedented favour, was inveſted with the titles 


of Cæſar and Auguſtus, In leſs than four years 
afterwards, Eudoxia, in the bloom of youth, 
was deſtroyed by the conſequences of a miſcar- 
riage; and this untimely death confounded the 
, prophecy of a holy -biſhop ©, who, amidſt the 
univerſal joy, had ventured to foretel, that ſhe 


ſhould behold the long and auſpicious reign of 


her. glorious ſon. The catholics, applauded the 
juſtice of heaven, which avenged the perſecution 
of St. Chryſoſtom; and perhaps the emperor was 


$9 Zoſimus, 1. v. p. 315. The chaſtity of an empreſs ſhould not 
be impeached without producing a witneſs ; but it is aſtoniſhing, 
that the witneſs ſhould write and live under a prince, whoſe legiti- 
macy he dared to attack. We muſt ſuppoſe that his hiſtory was a 
party libel, privately read and circulated by the Pagans, Tille- 
mont (Hiſt, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 782.) is not averſe to brand 
the reputation of Eudoxia, | 

60 Porphyry of Gaza. His zeal was tranſported by the order 
which he had obtained for the deſtruction of eight Pagan temples of 
that city. See the curious details of his life (Baronius, A. D. 401. 
No 17—51,) originally written in Greek, or perhaps in Syriac, by 
a monk, one of his favourite deacons. 
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„ domeſtic misfortune affifted him more deeply 


of the haughty and rapacious Eudoxia.* Such a 


dan the public calamities of the Eaſt; the li- 


His ſup- 


poſed teſ- 


tament. 


centious excurſions, from Pontus to Paleſtine, 
of the Iſaurian robbers, whoſe impunity accuſed 
the weakneſs of the government; and the earth- 
quakes, the conflagrations, the famine, and the 
flights of locuſts“, which the popular diſcontent 
was equally diſpoſed to attribute to the incapa- 


city of the monarch. At length, in the thirty- 


firſt year of his age, after a reign (if we may 
abuſe that word) of thirteen years three months 


and fifteen days, Arcadius expired in the palace 


of Conſtantinople. It is impoſſible to delineate 
his character; ſince, in a period very copiouſly 
furniſhed with hiſtorical materials, it has not 
been poſſible to remark one action that properly 
belongs to the ſon of the great Theodoſius. 

- The hiſtorian Procopius © has indeed illumi- 
nated the mind of the dying emperor with a ray 
of human prudence or celeſtial wiſdom. Arca- 
dius conſidered, with anxious foreſight, the help- 
leſs condition of his ſon Theodofius, who was no 
more than ſeven years of age, the dangerous fac- 
tions of a minority, and the aſpiring ſpirit of Jezde- 


6! Philoſtorg. I. xi. c. 8. and Godefroy, Diſſertat. p. 457. 

62 Jerom (tom. vi. p. 73. 76.) deſcribes, in lively colours, the re- 
gular and deftruive march of the locuſts, which ſpread a dark cloud, 
between heaven and earth, over the land of Paleſtine, Seaſonable 
winds ſcattered them, partly into the Dead Sea, and partly into the 
Mediterranean, 

63 Procopius, de Bell, Perſe, I. i. Co 2. p. 8. n. Louvre. 


gerd, 
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gerd, the Perſian monarch. Inſtead of tempting CHAP. 
the allegiance of an ambitious ſubject, by the — 
participation of ſupreme power, he boldly ap- 
pealed to the magnanimity of a king; and placed, 
by a ſolemn teſtament, the ſceptre of the Eaſt in 
the hands of Jezdegerd himſelf. The royal guar- 
dian accepted and diſcharged this honourable 
truſt with unexampled fidelity; and the infancy 
of Theodoſius was protected by the arms and 
councils of Perſia. Such is the ſingular narrative 
of Procopius ; and his veracity is not diſputed by 
Agathias **, while he preſumes to diſſent from 
his n and to arraign the wiſdom of a 
Chriſtian emperor, who ſo raſhly, though ſo 
fortunately, committed his ſon and his dominions 
to the unknown faith of a ſtranger, a rival, and 
a heathen. At the diſtance of one hundred and 
fifty years, this political queſtion might be de- 2 
bated in the court of Juſtinian ; but a prudent 
hiſtorian will refuſe to examine the propriety, till 

he has aſcertained the truth, of the teſtament of 
Arcadius. As it ſtands without a parallel in the 

hiſtory of the world, we may juſtly require, that 

it ſhould be atteſted by the poſitive and unani- 

mous evidence of contemporaries. The range 

novelty of the event, which excites our diſtruſt, 

muſt have attracted their notice; 3 ana their uni- 


64 Agathias, I. iv. p. 136, 137. Although he confeſſes the pre- 
valence of the tradition, he aſſerts, that Procopius was the firſt who 
had committed it to writing. Tillemont (Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. vi. 
p. 597.) argues very ſenſibly on the merits of this fable, His eriti - 
ciſm was not warped by any eccleliaſtical authority: bath Proco- 
pius and Agathias are half Pagans, 

yerſal 
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verſal ſilence annihilates the vain tradition of the 


ſucceeding, age. 

The. maxims of Ro -— if they 
could fairly be transferred from private property 
to public dominion, would have adjudged to the 
emperor Honorius the guardianſhip of his nephew, 
till he had attained, at leaſt, the fourteenth year 
of his age. But the weakneſs of Honorius, and 


the calamities of his reign, diſqualified him from 
proſecuting this natural claim; and ſuch was the 


abſolute ſeparation of the two monarchies, both 
in intereſt and affection, that Conftapripopl would 
have obeyed, with leſs reluctance, the orders of 
the Perſian, than thoſe of the Italian, court. 


Under a prince, whoſe weakneſs is diſguiſed; by 


the external ſigns of manhood and diſcretion, the 
moſt worthleſs favourites may ſecretly diſpute the 


empire of the palace; and dictate to ſubmiſſive 


provinces, the commands of a maſter, whom they 
direct and deſpiſe. But the miniſters of a child, 
who is incapable of arming them with the ſanc- 
tion of the royal name, muſt acquire and exerciſe 
an independent authority. The great officers of 


the ſtate and army, who had been appointed be- 


fore the death of Arcadius, formed an ariſto- 


cracy, which might have inſpired them with the 


idea of a free republic; and the government of 


the eaſtern empire was fortunately aſſumed by the 


præfect Anthemius“ „ Who obtained, by his ſu- 


perior 


Os. Socrates, I. vii. c. 1. Anthemius was the grandſon of Philip, 
one of the minifters of Conſtantius, and the grandfather of the em- 


_ Anthemius, After his return from the Perſian embaſſy, he 
| was 
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perior abilities, a laſting aſcendant over the minds 


of his equals. The ſafety of the young emperor Gps 


proved the merit and integrity of Anthemius; 
and his prudent firmneſs ſuſtained the force and 
reputation of an infant reign. Uldin, with a 
formidable hoſt of Barbarians, was encamped in 
the heart of Thrace : he proudly reje&ed all terms 
of accommodation; and, pointing to the riſing 
ſun, declared to the Roman ambaſſadors, that 
the courſe of that planet ſhould alone terminate 
the conqueſts of the Huns. But the deſertion of 
his confederates, who were privately convinced 
of the juſtice and liberality of the Imperial mi- 
niſters, obliged Uldin' to repaſs the Danube: the 
tribe of the Scyrri, which compoſed his rear- 
guard, was almoſt extirpated; and many thou- 
ſand captives were diſperſed to cultivate, with 
ſervile labour, the fields of Aſia . In the midſt 
of the public triumph, Conſtantinople was pro- 
tected by a ſtrong incloſure of new and more 
extenſive walls; the ſame vigilant care was a 

plied to reſtore the fortifications of the Illyrian 
cities: and a plan was judiciouſly conceived, 
which, in the ſpace. of ſeven years, would have 
ſecured the command of the Danube, by eſta- 


bliſhing on that river a perpetual fleet of two 


hundred and fifty armed veſſels, 


was hd conſul d Prætorian piæfect of the Eaſt, in the year 


415 
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405 ; and held the præfecture about ten years. See his honours and 


praiſes in Godefroy, Cod. Theod. tom. vi. p. 350. Tillemont, Hiſt, 
des Einp. tom. vi. p. 1, &c, 
66 Sozomen, I. ix. c. 3. He ſaw ſome Scyrti at work near Mount 


Olympus, in Bithynia, and cheriſhed the vain hope that thoſe cap< 
tives were the laſt of the nation, 


67. Cod. Theod, 1, vii, tit, xvii, I. xv. tit. i, leg. 49+ 
| But 


| 
| 
| 
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But the Romans had ſo long been accuſtomed 


to the authority of a monarch, that the firſt, 


even among the females, of the Imperial family, 
who diſplayed any courage or capacity, was per- 
mitted to aſcend the vacant throne of . Theodo- 
ſius. His ſiſter Pulcheria'®, who was only two 
years older than himſelf, received, at the age of 
ſixteen, the title of Auguſta; and though her fa- 
vour might be ſometimes clouded by caprice or 


intrigue, ſhe continued to govern the Eaſtern 


empire near forty years; during the long mino- 


rity of her brother, and after his death, in her 


own name, and in the name of Marcian, her no- 


minal huſband. From a motive, either of pru- - 


dence, or religion, ſhe embraced a life of celi- 
bacy; and notwithſtanding ſome aſperſions on 
the chaſtity of Pulcheria ©, this reſolution, which 
ſhe communicated to ber ſiſters Arcadia and 
Marina, , was celebrated: by the Chriſtian world, 
as the ſublime effort of heroic piety. In the pre- 
ſence of the clergy and people, the three daugh- 
ters of Arcadius ?* dedicated their virginity to 
890.3 and the obligation of their ſolemn vow 


68 3 bas filled three chapters with a Chad panegyric 
of Pulcheria (I. ix. c. 1, 2, 3.); and Tillemont (Memoires Eecleſ. 
tom. xv. p. 171184. ) has dedicated a ſeparate article to the honour 
of St. Pulcheria, virgin, and empreſs. 


69 Suidas (Excerpta, p. 63. in Script. Byzant. ) pretends, on the 


credit of the Neſtorians, that Pulcheria was exaſperated againſt 
their founder, becauſe he cenſured her connection with the beauti- 
ful Paulinus, and her inceſt with her brother Theodoſius. 


79 See Ducange, Famil. Byzantin. p. 70. Flaccilla, the eldeſt 


daughter, either died before Arcadius, or, if foe lived till the year 


431 (Marcellin. Chron.), ſome defect of mind or body muſt have 
excluded her from * honours of her rank. 


was 
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they publicly offered in the great church of Con??? 


ſtantinople. Their palace was converted into a 
monaſtery; and all males, except the guides of 
their conſcience, the ſaints who had forgotten 
the diſtinction of ſexes, were ſcrupulouſly ex- 
cluded from the holy threſhold. Pulcheria, her 
two ſiſters, and a choſen train of favourite dam- 
ſels, formed a religious community: they re- 
nounced the vanity of dreſs ; interrupted, by fre- 
quent faſts, their ſimple and frugal diet ; allotted 


4 . . . - 
a portion of their time to works of embroidery ; 


and devoted ſeveral hours of the day and night 
to the exerciſes of prayer and pſalmody. The 
piety of a Chriſtian virgin was adorned by the 
zeal and liberality of an empreſs, Eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory deſcribes the ſplendid churches, which 
were built at the expence of Pulcheria, in all the 
provinces of the Eaſt ; her charitable foundations 
for the benefit of ſtrangers and the poor; the 
ample donations which ſhe aſſigned for the per- 
petual maintenance of monaſtic ſocieties; and 
the active ſeverity with which ſhe laboured to 
ſuppreſs the oppoſite hereſies of Neſtorius and 
Eutyches. Such virtues were ſuppoſed to deſerve 
the peculiar favour of the Deity ; and the relics 
of martyrs, as well as the knowledge of future 
events, were communicated in viſions and reve- 


lations to the Imperial faint **, Yet the devotion 
of 


71 She was admoniſhed, by repeated dreams, of the place where 
the relics of the forty martyrs had been buried. The ground had 


ſucceſſively belonged to the houſe and garden of a woman of Con- 


Vol, V. Ee - ſtantinople, 


oy 
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of Pulcheria never diverted her indefatigable at- 
tention from temporal affairs; and ſhe alone, 
among all the deſcendants of the great Theodo- 


ſius, appears to have inherited any ſhare of his 
manly ſpirit and abilities. The elegant and fa- 


miliar uſe which ſhe had acquired, both of the 
Greek and Latin languages, was readily applied 
to the various occaſions of ſpeaking, or writing, 
on public buſineſs: her deliberations were ma- 
turely weighed ;- her actions were prompt and de- 
ciſive; and, while ſhe moved without noiſe or 
oſtentation the wheel of government, ſhe diſ- 
creetly attributed to the genius of the emperor, 
the long tranquillity of his reign. In the laſt 
years of his peaceful life, Europe was indeed af. 
flicted by the arms of Attila; but the more ex- 
tenſive provinces of Aſia ſtill continued to enjoy 
a profound and permanent repoſe. Theodoſius 
the younger was never reduced to the difgraceful 
neceſſity of encountering and puniſhing a rebel- 
lious ſubject: and ſince we cannot applaud the 
vigour, ſome praiſe may be due to the mildnels, 
and proſperity, of the adminiſtration of Pul- 
cheria, 

The Roman world was deeply intereſted in the 
education of its maſter. A regular courſe of 
ſtudy and exerciſe was judiciouſly inſtituted ; of 


ſtantinople, to a monaſtery of Macedonian monks, and to a church of 
St, Thyrſus, erected by Cæſarius, who was conſul A. D. 397; and 
the memory of the relies was almoſt obliterated, Notwithſtanding 
the charitable wiſhes of Dr. Jortin (Remarks, tom. iv. p. 234.), it is 
not eaſy to acquit Pulcheria of ſome ſhare in the pious fraud; which 
muſt have been tranſacted, when ſhe was more than five-and-thirty 
years of age. 


the 
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the military exerciſes of riding, and ſhooting 
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with the bow; of the liberal ſtudies of grammar, 


rhetoric, and philoſophy : the moſt ſkilful maſters 
of the Eaſt ambitiouſly ſolicited the attention of 
their royal pupil; and ſeveral noble youths were 
introduced into the palace, to animate his dili- 
gence by the emulation of friendſhip. Pulcheria 
alone diſcharged the important taſk of inſtructing 
her brother in che arts of government; but her 
precepts may countenance ſome ſuſpicion of the 
extent of her capacity, or of the purity of her in- 
tentions. She taught him to maintain a grave 
and majeſtic deportment; to walk, to hold his 
robes, to ſeat himſelf on his throne, in a manner 
worthy of a great prince; to abſtain from laugh- 
ter ; to liſten with condeſcenſion ; to return ſuit- 
able anſwers; to aſſume, by turns, a ſerious or 


a placid countenance; in a word, to repreſent . 


with grace and dignity the external figure of a 
Roman emperor. But Theodoſius“ was never 
excited to ſupport the weight and glory of an il- 
luſtrious name; and, inſtead of aſpiring to imi- 
tate his anceſtors, he degenerated (if we may 


72 There is a remarkable difference between the two eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtorians, who in general bear ſo cloie a reſemblance. Sozomen 
(I. ix. c. 1.) aſeribes to Pulcheria the government of the empire, and 
the education of her brother; whom he ſcarcely condeſcends to praiſe, 
Socrates, though he affectedly diſclaims all hopes of favour or fame, 
compoles an elahorate panegyric on the emperor, and cautiouſly fup- 
preſſes the merits of his filter (I. vii. c. 22. 42.). Fhiloſtorgius (J. xii. 
c. 7.) expreſſes the influence cf Pulcheria in gentle and courtly lan- 
guage, Tx; Baomnuxa; THANWTE UTTpeTE Ai) KA) G. v rus Suidas 
(Excerpt. p. 53.) gives a true character of Theodoſius; and I have 
followed the example of Tillemont (tom. vi. p. 25.), in borrowing 
ſome ſtrokes from the modern Greeks, 
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preſume to meaſure the degrees of incapacity) 
below the weakneſs of his father and his uncle, 
Arcadius and Honorius had been aſſiſted by the 
guardian care of a parent, whoſe leſſons were en- 
forced by his authority, and example. But the 
unfortunate prince, who is born in the purple, 
muſt remain a ſtranger to the voice of truth; 
and the ſon of Arcadius was condemned to paſs 
his perpetual infancy, encompaſſed only by a ſer- 
vile train of women and eunuchs. The ample 


leiſure, which he acquired by neglecting the eſ. 


ſential duties of his high office, was filled by idle 
amuſements, and unprofitable ſtudies. Hunting 
was the only active purſuit that could tempt him 
beyond the limits of the palace; but he moſt 
affiduouſly laboured, ſometimes by the light of a 
midnight lamp, in the mechanic occupations of 
painting and carving; and the elegance with 
which he tranſcribed religious books, entitled 
the Roman emperor to the ſingular epithet of 
Calligraphes, or a fair writer. Separated from 
the world by an impenetrable veil, Theodoſius 
truſted the perſons whom he loved; he loved 
thoſe who were accuſtomed to amuſe and flatter 
his indolence ; and as he never peruſed the pa- 
pers that were preſented for the royal ſignature, 
the acts of injuſtice the moſt repugnant to his 
character, were frequently perpetrated in his 
name. The emperor himſelf was chaſte, tem- 
perate, liberal, and merciful; but theſe qua- 
lities, which can only deſerve the name of vir- 
tues, when they are ſupported by courage, and 

g- | regulated 
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regulated by diſcretion, were ſeldom beneficial, 


and they ſometimes proved miſchievous, to man- 


kind, His mind, enervated by a royal educa- 
tion, was oppreſſed, and degraded, by abject 
ſuperſtition : he faſted, he ſung pſalms, he blindly 
accepted the miracles and doctrines, with which 
his faith was continually nouriſhed. Theodo- 
ſius devoutly worſhipped the dead and living 
ſaints of the Catholic church; and he once re- 
fuſed to eat, till an inſolent monk, who had caſt 
an excommunication on his ſovereign, conde- 
ſcended to heal the ſpiritual wound which he had 
inflicted *. 

The ſtory of a fair and virtuous al ex- 
alted from a private condition to the Imperial 
throne, might be deemed an incredible romance, 
if ſuch a romance had not been verified in the 
marriage of Theodoſius. The celebrated Athe- 
nais '* was educated by her father Leontius in the 
religion and ſciences of the Greeks; and ſo ad- 
vantageous was the opinion which the Athenian 
philoſopher entertained of his contemporaries, 


73 Theodoret, I. v. c. 37. The biſhop of Cyrrhus, one of the firſt 
men of his age for his learning and piety, applauds the obedience of 
Theodoſius to the divine laws. 8 

74 Socrates (I. vii. c. 21.) mentions ber name (Athenais, the 
daughter of Leontius, an Athenian ſophiſt), her baptiſm, marriage, 
and poetical genius. The moſt ancient account of her hiſtory i is in 
John Malala (part ii. p. 20. 21. edit. Venet. 1743), and in the 
Paſchal Chronicle (p. 311, 312.) . Thoſe authors had probably ſeen 
original pictures of the empreſs Eudocia. The modern Greeks, Zo- 
naras, Cedrenus, &c. have diſplayed the love, rather than the talent, 
of fiction. From Nicephorus, indeed, J have ventured to aſſume her 
age. The writer of a romance would not have imagined, that Athe- 
nais was near twenty»eight years old when ſhe inflamed the heart of 
a young emperor. | 
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CHAP. that he divided his patrimony between his two 


ſons, bequeathing to his daughter a ſmall legacy 
of one hundred pieces of gold, in the lively con- 
fidence that her beauty and merit would be a 
ſufficient portion, The jealouſy and avarice of 
her brothers ſoon compelled Athenais to ſeek a 
refuge at Conſtantinople ; and, with ſome hopes, 
either of juſtice, or favour, to throw herſelf at 
the feet of Pulcheria. That ſagacious princeſs 
liſtened to her eloquent complaint ; and ſecretly 
deſtined the daughter of the philoſopher Leontius 
for the future wife of the emperor of the Eaſt, 
who had now attained the twentieth year of his 
age. She eaſily excited the curioſity of her bro- 
ther, by an intereſting picture of the charms of 
Athenais; large eyes, a well-proportioned noſe, 
a fair complexion, golden locks, a lender perſon, 
a graceful demeanour, an underſtanding 1mprov- 
ed by ſtudy, and a virtue tried by diſtreſs, 
Theodoſius, concealed behind a curtain in the 
apartment of his ſifter, was permitted to behold 
the Athenian virgin: the modeſt youth imme- 
diately declared his pure and honourable love 
and the royal nuptials were celebrated amidſt the 
acclamations of the capital? and the provinces. 
Athenais, who was eaſily perſuaded to renounce 
the errors of Paganiſm, received at her baptiſm 
the Chriſtian name of Eudocia; but the cautious 
Pulcheria withheld the title of Auguſta, till the 
wife of Theodoſius had approved her fruitfulneſs 
by the birth of a daughter, who eſpouſed, fifteen 
years afterwards, the emperor of the Weſt. The 

brothers 
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brothers of Eudocia obeyed, with ſome anxiety, 


her Imperial ſummons ; but, as ſhe could eaſily — 


forgive their fortunate unkindneſs, ſhe indulged 
the tenderneſs, or perhaps the vanity, of a ſiſter, 
by promoting them to the rank of conſuls and 
præfects. In the luxury of the palace, ſhe till 
cultivated thoſe ingenious arts, which had con- 
tributed to her greatneſs; and wiſely dedicated 
her talents to the honour of religion, and of her 
huſband, Eudocia compoſed a poetical para- 
phraſe of the firſt eight books of the Old Teſ- 
tament, and of the prophecies of Daniel and Za- 
chariah ; a cento of the verſes of Homer, applied 
to the life and miracles of Chriſt, the legend 
of St. Cyprian, and a panegyric on the Perſian 
victories of Theodoſius: and her writings, which 
were applauded by a ſervile and ſuperſtitious age, 
have not been diſdained by the candour of im- 
partial criticiſm 75, The fondneſs of the emperor 
was not abated by time and poſſeſſion ; and Eu- 
docia, after the marriage of her daughter, was 
permitted to diſcharge her grateful vows by a ſo- 
lemn pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, Her oſtentatious 
progreſs through the Eaſt may ſeem inconſiſtent 
with the ſpirit of Chriftian humility : ſhe pro- 
nounced, from a throne of gold and gems, an 


75 Socrates, I. vii. c. 21. Photius, p. 413-420. The Homeric 


cento is ſtiil extant, and has been repeatedly printed; but the claim 


of Eudocia to that inſipid performance is diſputed by the critics, 
See Fabricius, Biblioth. Græc. tom. i. p. 357. The Jenia, a miſcel- 
laneous dictionary of hittory and fable, was compiled by another em- 
preſs of the name of Eudocia, who lived in the eleventh century; and 
the work is {till extant in manuſcript, - 
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eloquent oration to the ſenate of Antioch, declar- 


— Ed her: royal intention of enlarging the walls of 


the city, beſtowed a donative of two hundred 
pounds of gold to reſtore the public baths, and 
accepted the ſtatues, which were decreed by the 
. gratitude of Antioch. In the Holy Land, her 
alms and pious foundations exceeded the muni- 
ficence of the great Helena; and though the 
public treaſure might be impoveriſhed by this 
exceſſive liberality, ſhe enjoyed the conſcious 
ſatisfaction of returning to Conſtantinople with 
the chains of St. Peter, the right arm of St. Ste- 
phen, and an undoubted picture of the Virgin, 
painted by St. Luke. But this pilgrimage was 
the fatal term of the glories of Eudocia. Satiat- 
ed with empty pomp, and unmindful, perhaps, 
of her obligations to Pulcheria, ſhe ambitiouſly 
aſpired to the government of the Eaſtern empire: 
the palace was diſtracted by female diſcord ; but 

the victory was at laſt decided, by the ſuperior 
aſcendant of the ſiſter of Theodoſius. The exe- 
cution of Paulinus, maſter of the offices, and 
the diſgrace of Cyrus, Prætorian præfect of the 
Eaſt, convinced the public, that the favour of 
Eudocia was inſufficient to protect her moſt faith- 

ful friends; and the uncommon beauty of Pauli- | 
_nus encouraged the ſecret rumour, that his guilt 
was that of a ſucceſsful loyer 77, As ſoon as the 
empreſs 


70 Baronivs (Annal. Eccleſ. A. D., 438, 439.) is copious and 
florid; but he is accuſed of placing the lies of different ages on the 

ſame level of authenticity. ; i 
77 In this ſhort view of the diſgrace of Eudocia, I have imitaied 
the caution of Evagrius (I. 1, c. 21,), and count Marcellinus (in 
| | Chrogy 
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empreſs perceived that the affection of Theodo- 
ſius was irretrievably loſt, ſhe requeſted the per- 
miſſion of retiring to the diſtant ſolitude of Jeru- 
falem. She obtained her requeſt ; but the jea- 
louſy of Theodoſius, or the vindictive fpirit - of 
Pulcheria, purſued her in her laſt retreat; and 


425 
CHAP. 
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— — 


Saturninus, count of the domeſtics, was directed 
to puniſh with death two eccleſiaſtics, her moſt 


favoured ſervants. Eudocia inſtantly revenged 
them by the aſſaſſination of the count: the furious 
paſſions, which ſhe indulged on this ſuſpicious 
occaſion, ſeemed to juſtify the ſeverity of Theo- 
doſius; and the empreſs, ignominiouſly ſtript of 
the honours of her rank“, was diſgraced, per- 
haps unjuſtly, in the eyes of the world. The 
remainder of the life of Eudocia, about ſixteen 
years, was ſpent in exile and devotion; and the 
approach of age, the death of Theodoſius, the 
misfortunes of her only daughter, who was led a 
captive from Rome to Carthage, and the ſociety 
of the Holy Monks of Paleſtine, inſenſibly con- 
firmed the religious temper of her mind. After 
a full experience of the viciſſitudes of human 
life, the daughter of the philoſopher Leontius 
expired, at Jeruſalem, in the ſixty- ſeventh year 
of her age; proteſting, with her dying breath, 


Chron. A. D. 440 and 444.). The two authentic dates aſſigned 


by the latter, overturn a great part of the Greek fictions; and the 


celebrated ſtory of the ae, &c. is fit only for the Arabian Nights, 
where ſomething not very unlike it may be found, 

78 Priſcus (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 69.), a contemporary, and a 
courtier, drily mentions her Pagan and Chriſtian names, without 
adding any title df-honour or reſpect. 
$7.7 that 
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that ſhe had never tranſgreſſed the bounds of 
innocence and friendſhip '?, 

The gentle mind of Theodoſius was never in- 
flamed by the ambition of conqueſt, or military 
renown ; and the flight alarm of a Perſian war 
ſcarcely interrupted the tranquillity of the Eaſt. 
The motives of this war were juſt and honourable, 
In the laſt year of the reign of Jezdegerd, the 


ſuppoſed guardian of Theodoſius, a biſhop, who 


aſpired to the crown of martyrdom, deſtroyed one 
of the fire-temples of Suſa . His zeal and ob- 
ſtinacy were revenged on his brethren: the Magi 
excited a cruel perſecution; and the intolerant 
zeal of Jezdegerd was imitated by his fon Vara- 
ranes, or Bahram, who ſoon afterwards aſcended 
the throne, Some Chriſtian fugitives, who 
eſcaped to the Roman frontier, were ſternly de- 
manded, and generouſly refuſed ; and the refuſal, 
aggravated by commercial diſputes, ſoon kindled 
a war between the rival monarchies. The moun- 
tains of Armenia, and the plains of Meſopotamia, 


79 For the evo pilgrimages of Eudocia, and her long reſidence at 
Jeruſalem, her devotion, alms, &c. fee Socrates (I. vii. e. 47.) and 
Evagrius (I. i. c. 20, 21, 22.). The Paſchal Chronicle may ſometimes 
deſerve regard; and, in the domeſtic hiſtory of Antiuch, John Ma- 
Jala becomes a writer of good authority. The Abbe Guenee, in a 
memoir on the fertility of Paleftine, of which I have only ſeen an ex- 


tract, calculates the gifts of Eudocia at 20,488 pounds of gold, above 


$00,009 pounds ſterling. | 

so '[heodoret, I. v. c. 30. Tillemont, Mem. Eceleſ. tom. xii. 
p. 356-364. Aſſemanni, Bibliot. Oriental. tom. iii. p. 396. tom. iv. 
p. 61. Theodoret blames the raſhneſs of Abdas, but extols the con- 
ſtancy of his martyidom. Yet 1 do not clearly underſtand the caſu- 
iſtry which prohibits our repairing the damage which we have uniaw- 
fully committed, | 
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were filled with hoſtile armies; but the operations CHAP. 
| : XII. 

of two ſucceſſive campaigns were not productive: 
of any deciſive or memorable events. Some ens 
gagements were fought, ſome towns were beſieg- 

ed, with various and doubtful ſucceſs; and if the 
Romans failed in their attempt to recover the 

long loſt poſſeſſion of Niſibis, the Perſians were 

repulſed from the walls of a Meſopotamian city, 

by the valour of a martial biſhop, who pointed 

his thundering engine in the name of St. Thomas 

the Apoſtle. Yet the ſplendid victories, which 

the incredible ſpeed of the meſſenger Palladius 
repeatedly announced to the palace of Conſtan- 

tinople, were celebrated with feſtivals and pane- 

gyrics. From theſe panegyrics the hiſtorians 

of the age might borrow their extraordinary, and, 

perhaps, fabulous, tales; of the proud challenge. 

of a Perſian hero, who was entangled by the net, 

.and diſpatched by the ſword, of Areobindus the 

Goth; of the ten thouſand Immortals, who were 

ſain in the attack of the Roman camp; and of 

the hundred thouſand Arabs, or Saracens, who 

were impelled by a panic terror to throw them- 

ſelves headlong into the Euphrates. Such events 

may be difſbelieved, or diſregarded; but the 

charity of a biſhop, Acacius of Amida, whoſe 

name might have dignified the faintly calendar, 

ſhall not be loſt in oblivion. Boldly declaring, 

that vaſes of gold and ſilver are uſeleſs to a God 


81 Socrates (I. vii. c. 18, 19, 20, 21.) is the beſt author for the 
Perſian war, We may likewiſe conſult the three Chronicles, the 
Paſchal, and thoſe of Marcellinus and Malala, 


who 
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who neither eats nor drinks, the. generovs prelate 
fold the plate of the church of -Amida ; employ- 
ed the price in the redemption of ſeven thouſand 


Perſian captives; ſupplied their wants with affec- 


tionate liberality; and diſmiſſed them to their 
native country, to inform the king of the true 
ſpirit of the religion which he perſecuted. The 
practice of benevolence in the midſt of war muſt 
always tend to aſſuage the animoſity of contend- 
ing nations; and I wiſh to perſuade myſelf, that 
Acacivs contributed to the reſtoration of peace. 
In the conference which was held on the limits of 
the two empires, the Roman ambaſſadors degrad- 
ed the perſonal character of their ſovereign, by a 
vain attempt to magnify the extent of his power; 
when they ſeriouſly adviſed the Perſians to pre- 
vent, by a timely accommodation, the wrath of 
a monarch, who was yet ignorant of this diſtant 
war. A truce of one hundred years was folemnly 
ratified ; and, although the revolutions of Arme- 
nia might threaten the public tranquillity, the eſſen- 
tial conditions of this treaty were. reſpected near 
fourſcore years by the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine 
and Artaxerxes. 

Since the Roman and Parthian ſtandards firſt 
encountered on the banks of the Euphrates, the 
kingdom of Armenia“ was alternately oppreſſed 


- 83- This account of the ruin and diviſion of the kingdom of Ar- 
menia is taken from the third book of the Armenian hiſtory of Mofes 


of Chorene. Deficient as he is in every qualification of a good hiſto- 


rian, his local information, his paſſions, and his prejudices, are 
ſtrongly expreſſive of a native and contemporary. Procopius (de Edi- 


ficiis, I. iii, c. 1. 5.) relates the ſame facts in a very different man- 


ner; but I have extrafted the circumſtances the moſt probable in 
themſclves, and the leaſt inconſiſtent with Moſes of Chorene, 
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by its formidable protectors; ; and, in the courſe C HAP. 


of this Hiſtory, ſeveral events, which inclined the 
balance of peace and war, have been already re- 
lated. A diſgraceful treaty had reſigned Arme- 
nia to the ambition of Sapor ; and the ſcale of 
Perſia appeared to preponderate. But the royal 
race of Arſaces impatiently ſubmitted to the houſe 
of Saſſan; the turbulent nobles aſſerted, or be- 
trayed, their hereditary independence; and the 
nation was ſtill attached to the Chriſtian princes of 
Conſtantinople. In the beginning of the fifth 
century, Armenia was divided by the progreſs of 
war and faction“; and the unnatural diviſion 
precipitated the downfal of that ancient monarchy. 
Choſroes, the Perſian vaſſal, reigned over the 
Eaſtern and moſt extenſive portion of the coun- 
try; while the Weſtern province acknowledged 
the juriſdiction of Arſaces, and the ſupremacy of 
the emperor Arcadius. After the death of Ar- 
ſaces, the Romans ſuppreſſed the regal govern- 
ment, and impoſed on their allies the condition 
of ſubjects. The military command was dele- 
gated to the count of the Armenian frontier; the 
city of Theodoſiopolis * was built and fortified in 
a ſtrong 


33 The weſtern Armenians uſed the Greek language and characters 
in their religious offices; but the uſe of that hoſtile tongue was pro» 
hibited by the Perſians in the eaſtern provinces, which were obliged 


to uſe the Syriac, till the invention of the Armenian letters by Meſ- 


robes, in the beginning of the fifth century, and the ſubſequent 
verſion of the Bible into the Armenian language ; an event which re- 
laxed the connexion of the church and nation with Conſtanti- 

nople. 
84 Moſes Choren. I. iii, c. 59. p. 309. and p. 358. Procopius, 
de Edificiis, 1, iii, c. 5. Theodoſiopolis ſtands, or rather ſtood, 
| about 
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.CcH AP. a ſtrong ſituation, on a fertile and lofty wo 


XXXII. 


near the ſources of the Euphrates; and the de- 


pendent territories were ruled by five ſatraps, 


whoſe dignity was marked by a peculiar habit of 
gold and purple. The leſs fortunate nobles, who 


lamented the loſs of their king, and envied the 
honours of their equals, were provoked to nego- 
ciate their peace and pardon at the Perſian court; 

and returning, with their followers, to the palace 
of Artaxata, acknowledged Choſroes for their law- 
ful ſovereign. About thirty years afterwards, 
Artaſires, the nephew and ſucceſſor of Choſroes, 
fell under the diſpleaſure of the haughty and ca- 
pricious nobles of Armenia; and they unani- 
mouſly deſired a Perſian governor in the room of 
an unworthy king. The anſwer of the archbiſhop 
Iſaac, whoſe ſanction they earneſtly ſolicited, is 


_ expreflive of the character of a ſuperſtitious peo- 


ple. He deplored the manifeſt and inexcuſable 
vices of Artaſires; and declared, that he ſhould 
not heſitate to accuſe him before the tribunal of 
a Chriſtian emperor, who would puniſh, without 
deſtroying, the ſinner. Our king,” continued 
Iſaac, “ is too much addicted to licentious plea- 
& ſures, but he has been purified in the holy 


ec waters of baptiſm. He is a lover of women 
2 5 


ec but he does not adore the fire or the elements. 


c He may deſerve the reproach of lewdneſs, but 


cc he is an undoubted Catholic; and his faith 
cc 1s pure, though his manners are flagitious. 


about thirty-five miles to the Eaſt of Arzeroum, the modern capital 
of Turkith Armenia, See d'Anville, Geographia Ancienne, tom. ii. 


p. 99, 100. 
| c I will 
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ce ſoon repent your raſh exchange of the infirmi- 
« ties of a believer, for the ſpecious virtues of 
ce an heathen ©,” Exaſperated by the firmneſs 
of Iſaac, the en nobles accuſed both the 
king and the archbiſhop as the ſecret adherents 
of the emperor; and abſurdly rejoiced in the 
ſentence of condemnation, which, after a partial 
hearing, was ſolemnly pronounced by Bahram 


himſelf. The deſcendants of Arſaces were de- 


graded from the royal dignity **, which they had 
poſſeſſed above five hundred and ſixty years *? ; 
and the dominions of the unfortunate Artaſires, 
under the new and ſignificant appellation of Per- 
ſarmenia, were reduced into the form of a pro- 
vince. This uſurpation excited the jealouſy of 


the Roman government; but the riſing diſputes 


85 Moſes Choren. J. iii. c. 63. p. 316. According to the inſtitu- 
tion of St. Gregory the apoſtle of Armenia, the archbiſhop was always 
of the royal family; a circumſtance, which, in ſome degree, corrected 
the influence of the ſacerdotal character, and united the mitre with 
the crown. 


86 A branch of the royal houſe of Arſaces ill ſubſiſted with the 
rank and poſſeſſions (as it ſhould ſeem) of Armenian ſatraps. See 
Moſes Choren. I. iii. c. 65. p. 321. 


87 Valarſaces was appointed king of Armenia by his brother the 
Parthian monarch, immediately after the defeat of Antiochus Sidetes 
(Moſes Choren. J. ii. c. 2. p. $5.), one hundred and thirty years 
before Chriſt. Without depending on the various and contradictory 
periods of the reigns of the laſt kings, we may be aſſured, that the 
ruin of the Armenian kingdom happened after the council of Chal- 
cedon, A. D. 431. (I. iii. c. 61. p. 312.) ; and under Veramus, or 
Bahram, king of Perſia (1. iii. c. 64. p. 317. ), who reigned from 
A. D. 420 to 440. See Aſſemanni, Bibliot. Oriental, tom. iii. 
p-. 396. : 

were 


* 1 will- never conſent to abandon my ſheep to c nap. 
« the rage of devouring wolves; and you would XXXTt. 
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| CHAP. were ſoon terminated by an amicable, though un- 

1 equal, partition of the ancient kingdom of Arme- 
nia; and a territorial acquiſition, which Auguſt us 
might have deſpiſed, reflected ſome luſtre on the 
declining empire of the younger Theodoſius. 
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